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A  SOLITARY  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXCURSION. 

By  the  Editor. 

T  is  seldom  upon 
a  field -day  with 
the  camera  that 
one  gets  far 
from  the  haunts 
of  man  :  if  his 
houses  and 
children  are  not 
close  at  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to 
escape  from  his 
walls  and 
fences,  whilst 
even  on  the 
remotest  hill 
tops  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  an  empty  ginger-beer 
bottle  or  a  sandwich  wrapping,  showing 
that  he  has  been  there  recently. 

I  had  a  notion  some  months  ago  to 
try  a  solitary  field-day  or  days  as  far 
from  the  madding  crowd  as  I  could 
well  penetrate,  and  amid  the  wildest 
surroundings  the  North  of  England 
would  afford. 

To  photograph  rocks  Jffnd  precipices 
and  cloud  effects,  that  was  my  principal 
object ;  but  I  wished  also  to  experience 


absolute  loneliness  for  a  time,  after  the 
fashion  of  Thoreau,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  play  to  certain  mental  projects, 
which,  however,  it  is  outside  my  pro¬ 
vince  to  describe  at  present.  I  tell  now 
the  photographic  story  only. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  September 
of  last  year  that  I  packed  up  provisions 
for  four  or  five  days,  with  a  spirit  kettle, 
a  small  pan,  a  lantern  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least 
in  weight,  my  half-plate  outfit.  The 
camera,  tripod,  six  dark  slides  and  lens, 
with  two  dozen  extra  plates,  weighed 
just  sixteen  pounds,  and  these  things, 
added  to  my  food  and  other  items, 
brought  up  the  whole  bundle  to  forty 
pounds.  This  had  to  be  carried  over 
hill  and  dale  nearly  fourteen  miles,  the 
first  five  of  which,  however,  could  be 
done  upon  a  bicycle. 

After  fastening  the  luggage  upon  the 
machine — some  on  the  carrier  behind, 
some  on  the  handle-bar  in  front,  and 
the  rest  in  a  rucksack  on.  my  back — 
I  almost  came  to  grief  in  mounting ; 
and,  once  securely  on  the  saddle,  I 
greatly  feared  to  dismount  lest  by  some 
ill  chance  I  should  not  be  able,  hindered 
by  so  much  impedimenta,  to  jump  on 
again.  But  all  went  well,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  reached  the  farmhouse 
where  the  bicycle  was  to  be  left  behind, 
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and,  gathering  all  the  smaller  packages 
into  one  huge  bundle,  I  fastened  it 
firmly  to  the  rucksack,  and  then  drew 
the  straps  of  that  most  useful  bag  over 
my  shoulders  and  slowly  wended  my 
way  along  the  stony  path  leading  to 
my  destination. 

Let  me  now  try  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  hilly  country  towards 
the  heart  of  which  I  had  already  pene¬ 
trated  a  considerable  distance. 

The  English  Lake  District  is  a  small 
but  beautiful  and  varied  tract,  measur¬ 
ing  some  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west 
and  about  twenty  from  north  to  south. 
To  those  who  travel  along  its  main 
valleys  by  cycle  or  coach  it  shows  but 
one  aspect  of  its  beauty — the  green  or 


foot  I  saw  in  front  a  desolate  green  strath 
walled  in  on  all  sides  but  the  one  by 
which  I  had  entered  with  abrupt  hills 
rising  on  my  right  to  over  two  thousand 
feet  in  the  twin  peaks  of  Harrison 
Stickle  and  Pike  o’  Stickle,  and  on  my 
left  to  almost  three  thousand  feet  in  the 
rocky  pyramidal  summit  of  Bow  Fell. 
In  front  lay  Rossett  Pass,  up  which  I 
was  soon  struggling  with  my  heavy 
load,  stopping  more  frequently  to  rest 
than  I  had  ever  done  before.  But  two 
hours  or  so  found  me  at  the  top  and 
well  on  the  way  to  Scafell  Pike,  the 
highest  mountain  in  England  (3,210  ft.) 

I  did  not  linger  on  the  summit,  for 
although  the  vast  panorama  was  most 
enticing,  the  afternoon  was  wearing 


rocky  sides  of  steep  hills  at  whose 
feet  lie  charming  lakes.  Another  and 
grander  aspect  can  only  be  discovered 
by  the  hardy  pedestrian  who  climbs 
pass  and  peak  and  makes  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  wild  rock  scenery 
of  higher  levels — the  sheer  precipices 
with  the  screes  below  them,  the  gloomy 
tarns,  the  “blocky”  summits  with  the 
magnificent  prospect  their  altitude 
affords,  or  the  marvellous  play  of  cloud 
and  mist  that  so  frequently  goes  on 
among  them. 

My  bicycle  had  brought  me  to  within 
a  mile  or  so  of  the  head  of  one  of  the 
well-known  valleys  of  the  Lake  District, 
Great  Langdale,  and  as  I  set  out  on 


Ihe  Head  ol  Great  Langdale. 


away,  and  I  had  still  to  find  a  lodging- 
place  for  the  night — not  in  a  well- 
equipped  hotel,  or  even  a  comfortable 
farmhouse,  but  out  upon  the  “  cold, 
cold  ground,”  or  in  such  rude  shelter 
as  the  rocks  might  afford. 

So  I  turned  southward  and,  stepping 
from  block  to  block,  left  the  rocky 
summit  behind  and  came  to  the  Mickle- 
dore  Ridge,  as  it  is  called — the  one-man 
path  between  the  twin  summits  of  Sca¬ 
fell  Pike  and  Scafell.  But,  instead  of 
crossing  the  ridge,  I  made  my  way  down 
the  western  side  of  it,  descending  several 
hundred  feet,  until  I  came  close  under 
one  of  the  great  rock  buttresses  of  Scafell 
Pike,  known  as  Pike’s  Crag,  a  huge 
precipice  falling  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  clear  in  many  places,  and  “riven” 
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by  many  a  steep  “chimney”  trodden 
only  by  the  daring  feet  of  the  rock- 
climber.  Here,  among  the  massive 
blocks  which  had  fallen  away  from  the 
crag,  I  hoped  to  discover  a  recess  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  hold  my  few  possessions 
and  myself  and  to  shelter  me  against 
wind  and  rain. 

Fortunately  I  was  soon  successful  in 
my  quest,  and  found  a  small  cave,  little 
larger  indeed  than  a  stone  coffin,  but 
with  rather  more  head-room  than  is 
usually  found  in  such  articles.  I  made 


still  grander  precipice,  black  and  awe¬ 
inspiring,  the  sheer  wall  of  Scafell 
itself  towering  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  above.  Away  out  to  the  west  and 
far  below  lay  Wastwater,  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  beyond  that,  twenty  miles 
from  my  lookout,  stretched  the  sea, 
glittering  like  gold  in  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  Close  at  hand  the 
steep  mountain  side,  littered  with  rocks 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  brothers  of  the 
one  that  now  gave  me  shelter,  and  born 
ages  ago  of  the  same  great  mother-cliff. 


the  place  as  comfortable  as  possible — 
put  my  various  belongings  into  recesses 
in  the  rocks,  gathered  moss  for  the 
floor,  and  built  up  the  entrance,  leaving 
only  sufficient  space  to  admit  of  going 
easily  in  and  out.  Water  I  found  at  a 
spring  in  the  rocks  fifty  yards  lower 
down  the  mountain  side. 

The  situation  of  my  cave  was  grand 
in  the  extreme :  behind  me  the  great 
crag  already  described,  and  opposite  a 

Pike’s  Crag. 

The  white  dot  shows  approximate  position  of  cave. 


The  nearest  house,  on  Wastwater’s 
dusky  margin,  would  be  three  or  four 
miles  away — the  nearest  human  being 
probably  quite  as  far,  unless  some 
shepherd  had  lingered  longer  than  usual 
on  the  hills ;  for  night  was  now  closing 
in,  and  soon  all  was  wrapped  in  gloom. 
I  crept  into  my  cave,  prepared  a  little 
food  and  some  hot  cocoa,  and  then 
crept  into  my  sleeping  bag  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  glorious  day  with  the  camera 
on  the  morrow. 

Sleep  came  but  fitfully,  and  when 
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day  broke  I  was  glad  to  be  astir.  Six 
o’clock  found  me  on  the  top  of  the 
plateau  of  Scafell  Pike,  the  sun  being 
not  long  risen  and  the  morning  giving 


Upon  the  breast  of  the  nearest  impor¬ 
tant  mountain,  Great  Gable,  a  cloud 
was  slowly  forming. 

I  lost  no  time  in  fixing  up  the  camera, 


promise  of  a  glorious  day.  It  was  so 
still  that  one  could  strike  a  match 
without  the  least  shelter.  The  eastern 
mountains  were  lost  in  light  fleecy 
clouds,  but  the  other  summits  were 


and  made  several  exposures  upon  the 
cloud  as  it  gradually  increased  in  mag¬ 
nitude  until  the  whole  mountain  was 
hidden  from  view.  Finally  a  slight 
current  of  air  from  the  east  swept  the 


clear  and  cleanly  defined  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sunshine.  Out  seawards  there  was 
a  thick  haze  which  left  the  coast-line 
just  visible,  but  showed  nothing  beyond. 


whole  mass  of  vapour  away,  and  the 
process,  of  which  I  remained  a  delighted 

Successive  Stages  in  Formation  of  Cloud  upon 
Mountains. 
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spectator  for  over  an  hour,  began  afresh 
and  was  many  times  repeated. 

The  six  plates  I  had  brought  up 
with  me  from  the  cave  were  soon  used, 
so,  packing  up  the  camera  again,  I 
ascended  to  the  highest  cairn  on  Sca- 
fell  Pike,  and  then  descended  by  the 
route  pursued  on  the  previous  after¬ 
noon,  stopping  by  the  way  for  a  vigorous 
ablution  in  a  small  pool  of  icy-cold 
water.  At  ten  o’clock  I  was  back 
again  at  the  cave,  and  soon  prepared 
my  dinner,  a  frugal  repast  consisting  of 
soup,  baked  beans  and  tomatoes,  and 
bread  and  cheese.  Before  noon  I 
started  out  anew  with  a  second  half- 
dozen  plates,  and  scrambled  up  to  and 
along  the  base  of  the  great  Scafell 


aspect,  and  appears  almost  impassable. 
But  it  is  astonishing  what  one  can  do 
when  equipped  with  stout  nailed  boots 
and  an  alpenstock.  By  digging  my 
heels  into  the  scree  debris  and  leaning 
back  on  the  alpenstock,  I  worked  my 
way  slowly,  down  until  the  walls  of  the 
rock  forming  the  sides  of  the  ghyll 
towered  high  on  both  sides.  Then,  at 
a  point  about  half-way  down,  I  traversed 
along  a  narrow  ledge  to  avoid  some 
rather  stiff  climbing  in  the  ghyll  itself, 
and  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Lord’s 
Rake,  a  sort  of  lateral  gully  sloping 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  its  sides 
being  studded  with  garnets.  At  the 
foot  of  the  rake  is  the  spot  where 
Professor  Milnes  Marshall  lost  his  life 


Crag,  taking  two  or  three  views  of  the 
vast  rocky  arena,  and  finding  no  little 
difficulty  in  erecting  the  tripod  upon 
the  steep  screes  or  narrow  grassy 
ledges.  As  the  day  proceeded  the 
atmosphere  became  more  hazy,  so  that 
I  did  not  attempt  any  panoramic 
pictures  from  the  top  of  Scafell  as  I 
had  hoped  to  do.  I  ascended  by  the 
Broad  Stand,  as  the  easy  rock-climb 
from  the  lVfickledore  Ridge  is  named, 
but  descended  by  Deep  Ghyll,  and 
traversed  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Lord’s 
Rake,  which  offered  a  comparatively 
easy  way  back  to  my  camp.  Deep 
Ghyll  viewed  from  the  top  has  a  terrific 


The  Photographer’s  Cave. 


whilst  photographing  in  1892.  It  is  a 
sad  story.  He  fixed  his  camera  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  rake  to  Deep 
Ghyll  in  order  to  photograph  a  party  of 
climbers  in  the  act  of  descending,  and, 
inadvertently  stepping  backwards  whilst 
focussing,  he  fell  from  ledge  to  ledge 
down  on  to  the  scree,  being  instantly 
killed.  The  place  is  now  marked  by  a 
cross  hewn  upon  the  rock  and  the  letters 
“  A.  M.  M.,  1892.” 

I  used  my  last  plate  upon  the  cross 
and  inscription,  and  then  hastened 
home  to  the  cave.  Just  before  I 
reached  it  I  met  a  young  but  entei- 
prising  geologist,  armed  with  a  heavy 
sledge  hammer.  He  had  passed  my 
front  door  without  observing  that  the 
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place  was  a  human  habitation.  At 
my  request  he  turned  back,  and  did  me 
no  small  service  by  knocking  off  several 
sharp  corners  of  rock  that  had  torn 
my  clothes,  and  breaking  up  a  boulder 
so  that  it  could  be  removed  from  the 
extremity  of  the  cave  to  give  me  more 
head-room.  Finally,  before  he  went 
on  his  way  hammering,  I  got  him  to 
press  the  bulb  whilst  I  posed  at  the 
door  of  the  cave  in  the  act  of  preparing 
my  evening  meal. 

Soon  I  heard  the  blows  of  his  ham¬ 
mer  echoing  in  the  distance,  and  then 
as  dusk  approached  all  was  still,  save 
for  the  croak  of  the  ravens  on  the  crags 
above.  When  all  vestiges  of  daylight 
had  gone  and  the  stars  were  out,  I 
changed  my  plates  at  the  darkest  end 
of  the  cave,  and,  that  operation  being 
performed,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
but  turn  in. 

The  night  was  cold,  so  cold  indeed 
that  when  I  looked  out  at  dawn  I  found 
the  ground  white  with  frost  and  a  very 
keen  north-east  wind  flying  over  the  fells. 

I  did  very  little  with  the  camera  that 
day,  for  a  great  amount  of  time  was 
occupied  with  going  down  to  lower 
levels  for  a  supply  of  dry  brackens  for 
bedding.  My  couch  needed  some  non¬ 
conducting  material  to  keep  the  stones 
from  sapping  the  heat  out  of  my  body. 
I  gathered  a  focussing  cloth  full,  and 
also  collected  a  few  pieces  of  wood  for 
a  fire  in  case  of  emergency.  This 
material  had  to  be  carried  up  nearly 
2,000  feet,  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cave  there  was  nothing  but  rocks  and 
moss,  not  a  stick  or  shrub  of  any  kind. 

Towards  nightfall  the  wind  rose,  and 
although  the  nest  was  warmer — thanks 
to  the  brackens — it  proved  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  draught-proof  to  a  south-east 
wind.  Rain  began  to  fall  gently.  I 
stretched  the  focussing  cloth  across  the 
entrance  on  retiring,  making  it  firm 
with  the  tripod  and  sundry  big  stones, 
for  I  could  already  see  that  a  south¬ 
east  wind  with  heavy  rain  would  almost 
flood  me  out. 

I  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  recover 
consciousness  until  eight  o’clock.  Drip, 
drip,  drip.  Rain  was  falling  steadily, 
and  already  penetrating  down  the  roof 
of  the  cave  and  dropping  on  to  the 
sleeping  bag.  That  did  not  matter 
much,  for  its  outer  layer  was  mackin¬ 
tosh  ;  but  my  house  was  inconveniently 


small,  and  I  could  no  longer  sit  on  the 
doorstep  to  take  breakfast.  Having 
waited  hopefully  for  an  hour  or  two, 
I  found  matters  growing  steadily  worse 
rather  than  better.  Drops  of  water 
ran  down  various  crannies,  and  flowed 
in  a  pretty  regular  trickle  from  the 
doorway,  wetting  the  bedding  and 
forcing  me  further  within. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home¬ 
ward,  for  in  any  event  my  stay  could 
not  extend  beyond  another  day.  It 
appeared  to  be  little  good  remaining 
on  the  chance  of  getting  a  few  more 
photographs  early  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  if  the  weather  should  improve,  so 
I  packed  everything  up  and,  shoulder¬ 
ing  the  load  once  more,  made  my  way 
up  the  scree  to  the  Mickledore  Ridge,  and 
over  the  Pike  down  to  Dungeon  Ghyll, 
and  so  homeward  upon  the  bicycle. 

The  rain  continued  steadily  all  the 
way,  and  soaked  my  clothes  through 
and  through.  The  water  ran  in  at 
the  top  of  my  boots,  so  that  every 
step  produced  an  irritating  sucking 
sound.  It  even  penetrated  the  ruck¬ 
sack,  spoiled  my  lens  case  and  other 
small  things ;  but  the  plates  were  safe 
enough  in  the  slides,  whilst  those  in 
the  boxes  had  been  wrapped  in  the 
sleeping  bag,  so  they  took  no  harm. 
Yet  my  negatives  bore  evidence  of 
dampness,  and  showed  defects  attri¬ 
butable  to  mildew — as  the  result  not 
necessarily  of  the  wet  journey  home¬ 
ward,  but  of  their  exposure  to  the 
prevailing  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
during  my  sojourn  on  the  hills. 

Of  the  three  dozen  plates  I  had  made 
but  a  dozen  and  a-half  exposures,  and, 
after  destroying  several  that  from  one 
reason  oranotherwerenotgoodenough,  I 
had  a  dozen  satisfactory  photographs  as 
the  result  of  my  expedition.  From  these 
I  have  selected  a  few  reproductions, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  Lake  Country  mountains. 

But  one  does  not  measure  the  success 
of  such  an  outing  by  the  pictures 
brought  home.  There  are  impressions 
too  subtle  even  for  the  magic  silver 
nitrate — impressions  that  leave  their 
mark  only  upon  the  mind.  I  felt  that 
I  had  lived  for  a  while  very  close  to 
Nature,  had  learned  a  few  of  her 
secrets,  and  had  stored  up  a  reserve  of 
strength  and  placidity  that  would  last 
me  many  a  long  day. 
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NATURE  POETS  AND 
NATURE  PICTURES. 

By  Percy  Lund. 

IT  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
development  of  the  human  soul, 
that  men  are  beginning  to  wish 
to  spend  more  of  their  lives  in  the 
country.  I  use  the  word  wish,  because, 
with  some  of  us  wishing  goes  on  for  a 
long  time,  before  any  real  attempt  is 
made  to  put  will  into  practice,  not 
that  there  are  necessarily  great  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  surmounted  before  realization, 
but  rather  that  desire  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  impel  at  all  forcibly  towards 
the  goal.  Most  of  us  can  do  much 
more  towards  our  highest  desires  than 
we  think. 

Now  this  love  for  the  country,  or  in 
other  words,  this  love  for  nature,  is 
steadily  making  headway — you  find 
evidence  of  it  in  the  increase  of  day 
trips,  in  the  extension  of  holidays,  in 
the  growing  popularity  of  week-end 
excursions,  in  the  increasing  number 
of  country  cottage  schemes,  and  in  the 
formation  of  natural  history  and  photo¬ 
graphic  clubs.  You  find  evidence  of 
it  also  in  our  literature — the  century 
just  past  has  been  richer  than  any 
previous  one  in  both  prose  writers  and 
poets  who  have  told  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  joys  of  country  life  and 
country  rambles. 

But  with  a  large  proportion  of  men, 
this  love  of  nature — this  desire  to 
worship  the  Divine  Spirit  in  contem¬ 
plating  his  works,  is  at  a  very  incipient 
stage.  When  they  go  into  the  country, 
it  is  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  physical 
exercise,  (not  that  that  is  to  be  despised) 
or  for  sport,  or  at  the  best  to  study 
nature’s  works  in  detail,  to  collect 
plants  or  insects,  to  despoil  birds’  nests 
or  bring  home  geological  specimens. 

Now  all  these  pursuits,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  sport,  are  good  in 
their  way,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  utmost  extent.  But  they  do  not 
take  us  quite  far  enough — they  repre¬ 
sent  the  rudiments,  the  A.  B.C.  of  the sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  beyond  these  first  steps,  there 
are  much  higher  levels  to  be  mounted. 
As  a  poet  has  expressed  the  idea : — 

“  The  country  is  a  poem  writ 
By  God,  and  few  decipher  it.” 

The  question  we  may  now  ask  then, 
is  how  we  photographers  can  best 


cultivate  a  love  of  nature  of  the  right 
kind,  how  we  can  put  ourselves  really 
in  touch  with  the  Mother  Spirit  ?  We 
must  invite  the  help  of  those  who 
have  trodden  the  path  before  us,  and 
have  left  behind  them  written  records 
of  their  own  experiences  m  exploring 
the  realm  of  Nature. 

We  must  turn  in  particular  to  the 
poets — the  Nature  poets,  and  obtain 
all  the  help  we  can  from  them.  For 
the  true  artist,  be  he  photographer  or 
painter,  is  very  near  to  the  poet — the 
former  interpreting  che  beautiful  in 
nature  by  pictures,  the  latter  by  verse. 
By  looking  at  the  country  through  the 
poet’s  vision  then,  we  shall  be  able  to 
learn  how  to  really  appreciate  this 
world  of  Nature  for  ourselves. 

Now,  although  Solomon  said  there 
was  “  a  time  for  everything,”  with 
most  people  at  anyrate  it  is  uncom¬ 
monly  difficult  to  find  a  time  for 
reading  poetry.  And  if  they  wait  for 
a  quiet  evening,  and  take  down  the 
large  volume  of  so-and-so’s  poems  with 
calm  decision  to  devote  an  hour  or 
two  to  the  study,  it  is  pretty  certain 
the  first  experiment  will  never  be 
followed  by  a  second.  The  time  for 
reading  poetry  in  these  days  of  high 
pressure,  is  at  odd  moments — in  the 
train,  whilst  resting  on  a  walk,  over 
one’s  after-dinner  coffee,  or  at  similar 
odd  moments  of  leisure.  To  do  this, 
one  must  keep  a  volume  of  some 
favourite  author  always  in  the  pocket. 
Selections  from  the  poets  can  now, 
thanks  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  be  bought 
for  a  penny.  Substitute  this  kind  of 
literature  for  your  unsatisfying  and 
ephemeral  “  bits,”  and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  much  you  will  know  of 
English  poetry  in  twelve  months, 
without  having  sacrificed  any  “  valuable 
business  time  ”  to  the  pursuit. 

The  best  of  our  Nature  poets  is,  of 
course,  Wordsworth.  After  him  comes 
Biyant,  the  American  ;  whilst  Cowper, 
Thompson  and  Chaucer,  though  not 
so  profound  and  philosophic,  are  well 
worth  reading.  Tennyson  draws  many 
illustrations  from  natural  scenery,  and 
in  the  following  lines  in  particular  he 
puts  the  ideas  of  the  nature  lover  into 
the  most  telling  words  : — 

"  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the 
hills  and  the  plains, 

Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  vision  of  Him 
who  reigns  ?  ” 


Then  there  are  many  other  poets  who 
draw  parallels  from  natural  objects,  or 
who  have  written  occasional  verses  on 
the  pleasures  of  country  life  and 
country  scenes.  Take  Burns,  for 
example,  and  several  other  minor 
Scotch  poets.  But  in  fact  wherever 
one  turns,  allusions  to  nature  and 
natural  scenery  are  to  be  found  in  some 
form  or  other.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  becoming  interested  in  poetry,  is  to 
search  for  lines  to  describe  a  photo¬ 
graph,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  try  and 
find  a  suitable  landscape  to  illustrate 
some  pleasing  verse  already  committed 
to  memory.  This  is  a  natural  way  of 
beginning  to  study  poetry.  Read  to 
find  allusions  suitable  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose.  You  will  quickly  learn  to  read 
poetry  for  the  love  of  its  abstract  thought 
and  versification. 

Let  me  supply  a  few  instances  of  the 
selecting  method.  I  was  particularly 
attracted  last  year  by  the  following 
verse  from  Tennyson  : — 


“  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all  in  my  hand, 
Little  Flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are — root  and  all — and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

For  some  days  after  reading  the 
above,  when  on  my  rambles  with 
the  camera,  I  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for 
a  flower  in  the  cranny  of  a  wall,  and 
eventually  discovered  a  little  wild- 
strawberry  plant  with  a  single  flower 
upon  it,  that  seemed  to  illustrate  the 
lines  most  appropriately.  The  picture 
accompanies  the  lines. 

For  an  example  of  the  reverse 
method  of  proceeding,  let  me  draw 
attention  to  the  little  landscape  of  a 
bridge  and  cottage.  In  reading  sub¬ 
sequently,  I  came  across  these  lines  by 
an  unknown  author,  and  they  seemed 


to  fit  so  well  that  I  attached  them  to 
the  print. 


“  A  rural  cot,  beside  a  running  brook 

Crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge.  The  shallow 
stream 

Trickles  beneath  it  on  a  pebbly  bed, 

Where  silver  trout  and  darting  minnows 
gleam. 

And  as  the  little  wavelets  gaily  press 

Upon  their  way,  a  mightier  stream  to 
meet, 

They  seem  to  sing  beside  that  cottage  home, 
With  liquid  voice  of  waters,  low  and 
sweet, 

‘  When  first  from  forth  the  mountain  side 
we  leapt, 

We  were  a  tiny  spring,  a  trickling  rill ; 

A  babe  could  step  across  the  narrow  path 
We  made,  through  moss  and  heather, 
down  the  hill. ' ' 

Then  again,  when  looking  through 
my  portfolio  one  day,  I  took  up  the 
waterfall  torrent  that  you  see  here,  and 
at  once  Southey’s  well-known  lines 
flashed  upon  my  mind  : — 


Here  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  there  it  lies  darkling  ; 
Now  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
Till  in  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent, 

It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent.” 
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Those  lines,  of  course,  refer  to  Lodore, 
but  though  my  torrent  is  not  Lodore, 
it  is  a  similar  Lake  Country  stream, 
and  I  think  I  am  quite  justified  in 
applying  the  foregoing  lines  to  it. 

Shelley  gives  a  very  pretty  account 
of  a  cloud  in  one  of  his  poems,  and  to 
his  words  I  have  attached  a  picture. 


‘  ‘  I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 

I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 

When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother’s 
breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

Who  would  ask  for  a  sweeter  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  woods  than  this,  given  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  how 
appropriate  the  picture  that  I  have 
connected  with  it ! 


“  Stranger,  if  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which 
needs 

No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes  and  cares, 
To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.  The  calm 
shade 


Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet 
breeze 

That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall 
waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart. 

This  path  is  in  a  wild  portion  of  the 
garden  of  the  late  John  Ruskin,  at 
Brantwood,  Coniston,  and  leads  to  the 
steep  or  “  brant  ”  wood  from  which  the 
house  derives  its  name.  It  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  philosopher. 

The  healing  and  soothing  power  of 
wild  nature  is  unknown  to  many.  The 
idea  that  sunshine  and  trees  and  fields 
have  anything  but  a  superficial  effect 
upon  the  mind  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them.  But  the  poets  have  found 
that  out  long  ago,  as  those  who  read 
may  learn.  Bryant  emphasizes  this 
very  point  in  another  poem  entitled 
“  A  Winter  Piece.”  Here  are  the 
lines,  with  a  photograph  to  illustrate 
them  : — 


- “  The  swelling  hills, 

The  quiet  dells  retiring  far  between, 

With  gentle  invitation  to  explore 
Their  windings,  were  a  calm  society 
That  talked  with  me  and  soothed  me.” 

With  two  quotations  from  Tennyson, 
verses  from  that  musical  poem  “  The 
Brook,”  I  must  bring  these  examples 
of  Nature  poetry  and  Nature  pictures 
to  an  end.  I  ought  really  to  have 
drawn  two  or  three  instances  from  our 
greatest  Nature  poet,  Wordsworth,  but 
as  he  is  a  host  in  himself,  it  would 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  reserve  his 
works  for  separate  treatment  at  some 
future  date.  In  the  meantime,  I  might 
venture  to  mention  by  name  one  or 
two  of  his  poems  that  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  particular  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  nature  lover.  They  are 
“Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring;” 
“  The  World  is  too  much  with  us ;  ” 
“Lines  written  on  visiting  Tintern 
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Abbey;”  and  “Peter  Bell;”  each  of 
which  will  well  repay  careful  reading. 

Now  for  our  extract  from  “The 
Brook.” 

' '  I  chatter  over  stony  ways 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles  ; 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays. 

I  babble  on  my  pebbles. 


I  chatter,  chatter  as  I  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river  ; 

For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever." 


And  so  one  might  go  on  giving  illus¬ 
tration  after  illustration,  for  after  a  few 
months  of  working  upon  these  lines — 
using  occasional  spare  moments  for 
conning  over  poetry — picture  and 
verse  begin  to  be  very  closely  connected 
in  one’s  mind. 

Now  if  any  photographer  will  set 
to  work  in  the  manner  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  I  venture  to  think  that  he  will 
soon  become  interested  in  poetry,  and 
discover  for  himself  quite  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  in  Nature.  Plis  field  days  will 
become  additionally  attractive,  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  receive  an  extra  impulse. 


SCARE=CROWS, 

TATIE  =  BOGLES 

AND  G  A  LLY= BEGGARS. 

HAD  not  resided  in  Willowford 
very  long  before  my  neighbours 
got  to  know  of  my  special  weak¬ 
ness  for  photography,  and  my  desire 
to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  out-of-the- 
way  subjects. 

Every  few  days  a  message  would 
arrive  telling  of  some  fresh  discovery: 
there  was  no  lack  of  subject.  The 
fact  that  it  was  new  to  the  finder  was 
considered  quite  sufficient  guarantee 
to  justify  me  in  hastening  at  once  to 
the  spot,  and  I  unwittingly  offended 
more  than  one  informant  by  asking 
questions,  instead  of  rushing  off  at 
once  with  my  camera  to  find,  perhaps, 
a  subject  utterly  impossible  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view.  So  varied 
were  the  suggestions,  that  I  was  led  to 
consider  many  a  subject  which  ordi¬ 
narily  I  should  have  passed  by  as  being 
useless. 

One  morning,  just  as  I  was  dispos¬ 
ing  of  my  lunch,  a  message  came,  per 
landlady,  from  a  man  who  was  waiting 
at  the  door  to  see  me.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  something  which  was  “just 
the  thing  to  suit  the  gen’leman,”  and 
“  would  I  please  come  at  once,  because 
she  didn't  care  to  leave  ’im  standin’  at 
the  door,  ’cos  ’e  didn’t  bear  the  best  of 
characters,  an’  people  said  as  ’ow  ’is 
mother  ...”  Landladies  are  re¬ 
nowned  the  world  over  for  their 
loquaciousness ;  my  particular  land¬ 
lady  was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and, 
as  much  to  escape  a  minute  description 
of  the  man’s  delinquencies  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  and  the  curious  recurrence  of 
various  paternal  and  maternal  traits, 
I  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  made  for 
the  back  door. 

“  Mornin,’  sir,”  he  began,  shifting 
about  uneasily  from  one  leg  to  the 
other.  “  Jem  Redman  told  me  as  how 
you  was  on  the  lookout  for  things  for 
to  take  likenesses  of.” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “so  I  am,  provided 
they  are  worth  the  trouble  of  taking. 
Do  you  know  of  something  likely  to 
interest  me  ?” 

“Well,  I  reckon  I  knows  o’  some¬ 
thin’  what  aint  never  been  took  afore. 
P’raps  you’ll  just  come  along  and  see 
for  yourself.” 
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There  was  just  the  suspicion  of  a 
latent  grin  on  the  man’s  face ;  but  it 
was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  I  put  it 
down  to  nervousness. 

“  What  is  it,  and  where  is  it  ?”  I 
queried. 

“  It’s  a  gally-beggar  !”  He  brought 
it  out  in  a  voice  of  absolute  triumph. 
“  Don’t  s’pose  you’ve  never  tock  the 
likeness  o’  one  o’  they?  T’aint  very 
far  away,  and  if  you’ll  please  to  get 
your  machine  I’ll  soon  show  ’e  where 
’tis.” 

“  But  what  the  patience  is  a  gally- 
beggar?” 

“  Come  and  see,  sir.” 

And  this  was  all  the  information  I 
could  get  out  of  him.  Curiosity,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  prompted  me 
to  go  with  the  man,  so  I  fetched  my 
camera  and  we  started. 

A  walk  of  ten  minutes  brought  us 
to  the  man’s  house,  and,  passing  down 
the  garden,  we  arrived  at  the  orchard, 
where  alternate  patches  of  strawberries 
and  rows  of  fruit  trees  covered  the 
ground.  Suddenly  he  stopped  right  in 
front  of  a  scare-crow — a  fantastical 
icon — and,  pointing,  he  said:  “There, 
sir,  that’s  a  gally-beggar.  Have  ’e 
ever  took  off  one  o’  they  afore  ?” 

At  first  I  hardly  took  it  in  ;  but  when 
it  at  last  dawned  on  me,  I  laughed 
heartily  and  readily  admitted  that  it 
was  something  new.  Even  then  I  saw 
little  opening  for  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  and,  more  to  please  the  man 
than  myself,  focussed  the  scare-crow 
and  exposed  a  plate. 

Subsequent  development  revealed 
the  fact  that  as  a  fresh  subject  gally- 
beggars  were  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  I  have  spent  many  a  day 
since  my  first  introduction  in  hunting 
for  other  specimens  of  the  same  class, 
and  photographing  them  in  one  or 
more  poses.  The  interest  which  this 
study  awakes  is  not  a  surface  one 
merely,  for  it  rouses  speculation  regard¬ 
ing  scare-crows  and  their  ways  never 
thought  of  by  the  casual  passer-by. 

There  exist  three  different  names  by 
which  these  individuals  are  known  to 
me,  all  pointing  to  much  the  same 
derivation.  “  Scare  -  crow  ”  means, 
naturally,  “  to  scare  crows.”  This  is 
self-evident,  though,  curiously  enough, 
the  crow  is  one  of  the  last  birds  likely 
to  intrude  on  such  a  spot  as  is  guarded 


by  the  vigilant  scare-crow.  No  doubt 
the  name  arises  from  an  erroneous, 
though  common,  idea  that  the  rook 
and  crow  are  identical  birds,  the  former 
being,  of  course,  a  constant  visitor  to 
orchards  and  potato  patches.  “Tatie- 
bogle  ”  clearly  implies  a  corruption  of 
“potato”  combined  with  “bogie,”  or, 
in  other  words,  a  “bogie”  guarding 
“  potatoes.”  The  third  alternative, 
“  gally-beggar,”  is  less  obvious,  but  is 
probably  derived  from  “gaily,”  which, 
in  Wessex  phraseology,  denotes  to 
harry,  drive  or  chase  away;  whilst 
“  beggar,”  or  “bagger”  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  pronounced,  may  refer  either  to 


the  clothes  usually  worn  by  the  class, 
or  to  a  bag,  many  of  the  more  simple 
scare-crows  consisting  merely  of  a  bag 
stuffed  with  straw  and  hoisted  on  a 
stick. 

Each  particular  scare-crow  possesses 
an  individuality  all  its  own,  and  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  any  two  which  dupli¬ 
cate  each  other.  In  it,  too,  there  is 
always  the  reflection  of  the  ideas,  or 
rather  ideals,  which  existed  in  the 
mind  of  its  “  dresser,”  and  a  very 
fair  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
“  artist  ”  may  be  gained  by  studying 
the  result !  Some  are  crude  to  a  degree, 
showing  the  originator  to  be  of  a  careless 
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and  slovenly  disposition,  to  have  an 
utter  disregard  for  criticism,  and  to 
be  obviously  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  physiology.  In  others,  again,  is 
displayed  a.  high  order  of  ingenuity 
with  a  true  adherence  to  fact  and  a 
grand  elaboration  of  detail. 

One  of  my  subjects,  a  lady  gally- 
beggar  erected  by  the  village  black¬ 
smith,  was  a  very  good  illustration  of 
care  bestowed  in  minor  details,  and 
clearly  showed  with  what  faithfulness 
he  had  attempted  to  reproduce  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  spouse.  He 
must  have  noticed  her  finishing  touches 
ere  she  issued  forth  to  attend  the  local 
market,  and  carried  them  well  in  his 
mind,  for,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
from  my  slight  knowledge  of  lady’s 
dress,  there  was  nothing  missing!  Her 


hat  was  secured  by  two  long,  villainous- 
looking  hat-pins,  which  perforated  the 
skull  from  opposite  sides  and  retained 
the  hat  in  the  proper  position,  even 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
wind.  To  me  it  has  always  been  a 
source  of  great  mystery  how  and  in 
what  way  a  lady  manages  to  (appa¬ 
rently)  transfix  her  skull  with  these 
implements,  and  never  so  much  as  give 
vent  to  a  hasty  or  irrelevant  exclama¬ 
tion  during  the  operation.  (It  certainly 
ought  to  make  one  truly  thankful  that 
a  shirt  button  is  the  acme  of  our  trials 
in  dress.)  I  always  watch  a  hat  being 
put  into  position  with  the  same  grue¬ 
some  interest  with  which  I  watch  the 
sword-swallower  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
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It  all  seems  so  wonderful  and  impos¬ 
sible,  and  yet  they  do  it  as  if  it  were 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  thing  in 
the  wide  world. 

It  is  curious  that  directly  a  scare¬ 
crow  assumes  any  particular  form  it 
almost  invariably  takes  that  of  the 
human.  There  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  this,  and  I  put  it  down  to 
the  fact  that  a  human  being  instils 
more  fear  into  the  minds  of  wild 
creatures  than  anything  else  could. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  marvelled  at  when 
we  remember  the  generations — nay, 
centuries — of  tyranny  and  oppression 
which  they  have  had  to  undergo  at 
our  hands.  I  cannot  envy  the  life  of 
a  wild  bird  in  a  land  where  human 
beings  also  exist,  for  of  all  their  enemies 
the  human  is  the  most  bloodthirsty, 
rapacious  and  vindictive. 
Those  birds  which  he  does 
not  want  to  keep  in  cages 
or  eat  (or  that  she  does  not 
want  to  wear  in  her  hat) 
are  just  killed  up  as  being 
useless,  hence  the  more  near¬ 
ly  the  scare-crow  approxi¬ 
mates  the  semblance  of  the 
human  the  more  likely  is 
it  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
A  bird  of  intuitive  per¬ 
ceptions  readily  distin¬ 
guishes  the  real  repres¬ 
entation  from  the  mere 
make-believe, and  will  alight 
with  perfect  sang  froid  and 
assured  impunity  on  the 
head  or  outstretched  arms 
of  a  badly  constructed  scare-crow. 
In  fact,  one  might  be  led  to  conclude 
that  a  bird  looks  upon  these  bare-stick 
arms  as  a  resting-place  specially  reared 
by  man  at  a  convenient  height  above 
the  ground,  in  order  that  it  may  perch 
there  during  the  intervals  of  inactivity 
necessary  to  proper  digestion. 

Generally  speaking,  the  grosser  sex 
preponderate.  The  reason  for  this 
selection  I  do  not  know ;  it  may  be 
because  the  gentler  sex  object  to  being, 
even  indirectly,  associated  with  a  thing 
which  may  possibly  induce  feelings  of 
ridicule  in  the  observer,  or  it  may 
be  that  articles  of  male  attire  are  more 
easily  attainable. 

It  would  occupy  far  too  much  space 
were  I  to  attempt  any  sort  of  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  varieties  of  scare-crows 
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which  are  to  be  found  ;  moreover,  a 
personal  investigation  and  a  collection 
of  photographs  will  be  all  the  more 
interesting  without  a  handbook  on  the 
subject.  A  handbook  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  this  must  of  necessity  destroy 


most  of  the  poetry,  and  show  us  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  rags  instead  of  an 
interesting  individuality. 

Judging  from  what  one  reads  in  the 
photographic  press,  it  would  appear 
reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  ama¬ 
teurs  generally  to  depart  from  the 
brick-wall  background  for  portraits, 
and  to  aspire  to  something  more  artistic 
or,  at  least,  more  unconventional ;  and 
I  would  suggest  a  scare-crow  as  being 
an  excellent  setting  in  which  to  print 
in  faces  of  friends,  “members  of  the 
two  Houses”  (no  names  mentioned!)  or 
others.  The  printing-in  of  a  face  into 
a  different  background  is  not  a  difficult 
matter :  I  think  full  instructions  may 
be  had  in  the  back  numbers  of  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer. 

The  examples  which  illustrate  these 
notes  are  not  selected  on  account  of 
any  artistic  merit,  but  simply  to  give 
some  idea  as  to  the  types  which  are  to 
be  found  in  my  particular  locality. 

No.  i  has  a  somewhat  striking  per¬ 


sonality  :  a  look  of  self-possession, 
combined  with  a  touch  of  aggressive¬ 
ness,  stamps  him  as  a  man  “  born  to 
rule.”  He  exhibits  a  grand  impartiality 
in  his  dress,  a  strange  mingling  of  male 
and  female  garments;  whilst  the  jacket 
is  undoubtedly  feminine,  and  pertains 
to  the  period  when  dress-improvers 
were  much  in  vogue,  the  hat,  whiskers 
and  other  accessories  appear  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  masculine.  When  I  first  saw 
this  gentleman  I  \\  as  struck  with  the 
resemblance  to  some  picture  or  other 
which  I  had  seen.  For  some  time  it 
eluded  me,  but  1  now  remember  it  was 
a  carefully  worked  out  drawing  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  emancipation-loving, 
rational-costume- wearing  new  women 
of  the  last  century  ! 

In  No.  2  we  have  a  trio  “maffeking” 
among  the  strawberries.  But  for  the 
fact  that  our  Editor  has  stopped  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  for  the  photograph  which 
makes  him  laugh  most,  I  should  have 
felt  tempted  to  reserve  this  one,  and  to 
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have  sent  it  up  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
an  editorial  smile. 

No.  3  is  an  example  of  in-printing, 
and  shows  a  friend  of  the  writer’s,  point¬ 
ing  at  something  in  the  near  distance, 
and  evidently  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
life  in  general. 

No.  4  is  a  portrait  of  the  writer  in 
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earnest  conversation  with  a  gally- 
beggar.  My  chief  fear  in  showing  this 
print  is  lest  any  facetiously  inclined 
reader  should  feel  tempted  to  make 
awkward  inquiries  as  to  which  is 
which  ! 

The  demeanour  of  No.  5  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  that  of  No.  1.  The 
look  of  depression  and  resignation  is 
pitiful  in  the  extreme,  and  I  really 
longed  to  cut  him  down. 

One  day  whilst  I  was  busy  posing 
a  gally-beggar,  a  local  celebrity,  habitue 
of  the  “  Goat  and  Lamb,”  chanced  to 
pass,  and  stopped  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  weather,  etc.  He  was 


evidently  much  interested  in  my  occu¬ 
pation,  and,  having  exhausted  the 
weather  and  sundry  other  topics, 
launched  out  into  a  tale  about  “a  man 
he  once  knew”  (I  have  since  wondered 
whether  it  was  a  personal  reminiscence!) 
who  was  walking  home  one  night  by 
way  of  a  short  cut  across  some  fields, 
and  who,  whether  owing  to  the  dark¬ 
ness  or  to  other  less  probable  though 
still  possible  contingencies,  mistook  his 
road  and  found  himself  floundering  in 
a  field  of  tangled  peas.  Being  naturally 
of  a  superstitious  temperament,  he  was 
much  alarmed  to  suddenly  see  looming 


in  front  of  him  a  tall,  spectral  figure 
holding  a  massive  club  threateningly 
above  his  head !  He  began  apologising 
for  his  presence  there  and  supplicating 
for  mercy,  promising  that  it  should 
never  occur  again  ;  but  as  no  answer 
was  forthcoming  from  his  intimidator, 
he  flung  himself  down  and,  burying 
his  face  in  his  arms,  began  repeating 
such  hymns  as  he  could  remember  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Half  an  hour 
or  more  had  passed,  when  he  plucked 
up  courage  to  again  raise  his  eyes, 
only  to  find  the  figure  still  above  him 
in  the  self-same  pugilistic  attitude. 

Whether  he  swooned  or  only  slept 
is  not  recorded,  but  after  lying  there 
for  some  hours  the  daylight  began  to 
glimmer,  and  once  more  looking  up, 
he  saw  in  front  of  him  a  scare-crow 
which  he  had  himself  erected  earlier  in 
the  season  at  his  master’s  behest ! 

Hermann  Lea. 

COPYING  QUAINT 
PICTURES. 

By  the  Editor. 

OF  the  many  pursuits  in  connection 
with  which  the  camera  is  a  most 
useful  instrument,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  collecting  of 
old  and  curious  prints.  To  become 
possessed  of  the  prints  themselves  is 
often  impracticable  (as  in  the  case  of 
book  illustrations),  and  sometimes, 
costly,  though  it  is  astonishing  what 
can  occasionally  be  picked  up  for  a  few 
coppers.  But  if  the  camera  is  brought 
into  service,  difficulty  and  expense 
vanish,  for  it  is  rare  that  one  cannot 
obtain  permission  to  copy. 

Now  copying  is  such  a  simple  per¬ 
formance  that  I  need  not  enter  into 
many  practical  details  here.  The 
simplest  plan  is  to  pin  the  picture  to 
be  dealt  with  to  a  door,  and  photograph 
it  with  the  camera  on  the  tripod  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Another  and  better 
plan  is  to  make  or  buy  what  is  known 
as  a  copying  board.  This  simple 
appliance  consists  essentially  of  a  board 
two  or  three  feet  long,  upon  which  the 
camera  is  placed  with  some  side 
arrangement  or  groove  to  ensure  its 
being  kept  straight.  An  upright  piece 
of  wood — like  a  drawing-board,  is  fitted 
at  right  angles  to  the  other,  and  firmly 
fastened  to  it.  The  picture  to  be  copied 
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is  pinned  to  the  upright  portion,  and 
the  camera  slid  to  and  fro  until  an  image 
of  the  size  desired  is  obtained.  With 
a  wide-angle  lens  originals  can  be  copied 
the  same  size  if  desired,  or  small  por¬ 
tions  of  a  picture  enlarged. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any  more 
about  this  part  of  the  subject,  my  aim 
at  present  being  to  suggest  an  applica¬ 


tion  of  the  camera  that  will  probably 
be  new  to  a  great  many  photographers 
— something  that  will  please  them,  and 
afford  a  change  from  the  regular  pro¬ 
gramme  of  “  portrait  or  landscape.” 

Especially  interesting  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  are  some  of  the  extraordinary 
illustrations  to  be  found  in  geographies 
and  topographical  books,  published 
from  1790  to  1820.  We  know  that 
even  to-day  illustrators  are  often  sadly 
at  fault  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  though 
photography  has  taught  them  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  lesson ;  but  as  to  the 
illustrations  of  the  good  old  times,  why 
either  they  had  never  seen  the  places 
they  pictured,  or  they  allowed  their 
imaginations  to  run  riot.  As  witness 
this  old  engraving  of  Niagara  Falls 
from  a  geography  dated,  I  believe,  1803. 
Its  inaccuracy  is  appalling  !  What 
marvellous  soap  suds,  what  impossible 
pine  trees  !  Can  it  be  that  men’s  eyes 
have  changed,  and  are  capable  of  view¬ 
ing  an  awe-inspiring  scene  with  more 
cool  judgment  than  our  ancestors  ? 
Probably  there  is  something  in  the  idea, 
though  at  the  same  time  great  allow¬ 
ances  must  be  made  for  the  imperfect 
sketches  from  which  the  engravers  had 
in  all  likelihood  to  work,  for  the  pioneers 
and  travellers  of  those  days  were  for 
the  most  part  illiterate  men. 

Little  excuse  can  be  made,  however, 


for  their  preposterous  travesties  of 
scenery  at  home,  to  which  access  was 
easy.  I  have  found  some  highly  amus¬ 
ing  instances  of  exaggeration  among 
mountain  scenery  in  particular,  the 
English  lake  country  hills  having  come 
in  for  a  large  share,  their  peaks  and  passes 
being  drawn  with  all  the  wild  grandeur 
of  alpine  outlines  and  altitudes.  To 
compare  some  of  these  illustrations  with 
one’s  photographs,  and  note  the  strange 
pranks  the  artist  or  engraver,  or  both 
have  played,  is  a  most  entertaining 
occupation. 

Next  in  point  of  interest,  perhaps,  to 
the  geography  books  of  olden  time,  are 
the  histories.  In  this  case,  as  no  artist 
could  have  witnessed  the  scenes  he 
portrayed,  almost  everything  was  left 
to  his  imagination,  though  the  existence 
of  paintings  may  in  some  cases  have 
exercised  a  modifying  effect  upon  his 
own  ideas. 

Here  for  example  is  an  illustration  of 
“  An  Ancient  Briton,”  one  of  our 
ancestors.  His  hair  and  beard  are 
decidedly  awe-inspiring — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  long  stick  bearing  a  marked 


resemblance  to  a  clothes  prop,  which 
he  carries.  Notice  that  his  feet  have 
no  sandals,  only  sandal-straps  ! 

The  next  illustration  shows  a  terrible 
scene,  if  only  the  whole  arrangement 
as  drawn  were  not  full  of  impossibilities. 


Niagara  Falls. 


An  Ancient  Briton. 
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No  wicker-work  construction  of  such 
proportions  could  possibly  stand  up¬ 
right,  whilst  it  will  be  observed  that  the 


victims  all  wear  expressions  of  pleasure, 
not  to  say  jubilancy.  In  the  distance 
may  be  seen  the  gable  ends  of  two 
cottages  of  an  unquestionably  later 
period. 

From  pictures  of  this  type  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  an  illustrated  version 
of  the  play  of  “Punch  arid  Judy,”  of 


course  of  a  much  later  date.  Each 
portion  of  the  dialogue  is  illustrated  by 
a  sort  of  tableau.  In  the  example  I 


The  Wicker  Colossus  of  the  Druids. 


have  selected,  we  see  Toby  rejecting 
Punch’s  advances,  and  rushing  to  his 
old  master. 

But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to 
quaint  or  humorous  pictures,  for  coming 
down  to  a  later  period,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  steel  and  copper  -  plate 
engravings,  which  copy  splendidly,  and 
when  printed  in  cold  bath  platinotype, 
they  look  exactly  like  the  originals. 
Indeed  there  is  no  limit  to  the  directions 
in  which  the  study  of  pictures  and 
illustrations  may  be  pursued,  whether 
from  a  purely  pictorial  or  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  and  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  something  of  this  kind  to  photo¬ 
graphers  to  whom  the  ordinary  archi¬ 
tectural  record  work  does  not  appeal. 


SNOBS  CONCLUDED. 

By  A.  Bank  Clarke. 

SINCE  I  last  honoured  this  journal 
with  a  communication,  I  have 
not  neglected  my  studies  of  those 
interesting  varieties  of  mankind  termed 
snobs  —  especially  the  kinds  found  in 
photographic  circles.  To  my  surprise, 
I  find  them  much  more  numerous  there 
than  in  any  other  class  of  society  I  have 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  observing.  In 
fact,  so  great  are  their  numbers  that  it 
is  the  exception  to  find  a  man  who  is 
not  a  snob.  One  may  alter  the  saying 
“  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  find  a 
Cossack  ”  to  “  Scratch  a  photographer 
and  you  find  a  snob,”  only  there  is 
really  no  need  to  scratch,  save  on  rare 
occasions,  the  snobbism  stands  out  as 
clear  and  bold  as  the  image  on  a  plate 
which  has  been  correctly  exposed  and 
correctly  developed. 

How  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
preponderance  of  snobs  among  those 
who  carry  the  camera  is  no  easy  task. 
I  find  nothing  in  Malthus  throwing 
any  light  upon  the  problem — nor  do 
Rowntree  and  Sherwell  allude  to  the 
question  in  their  statistics  relative  to 
town  life  in  congested  districts.  It  is 
possible,  though  of  course  this  is  merely 
theory  on  my  part,  that  the  inherent 
snobbishness  of  the  British  people  finds 
a  quicker  growth  in  photographic  soil. 
A  photographer  may  quickly  develop 
(in  his  own  estimation)  into  a  proficient 
chemist  or  an  ultra-aesthetic  artist  or  a 
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magnificent  speaker.  This  rapid  pro¬ 
gression  appears  to  be  more  easily 
accomplished  with  camera  and  lens,  so 
to  speak,  than  in  any  other  way.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  matter  ought  to 
be  investigated  by  some  of  the  leading 
lights  of  the  photographic  world,  and  a 
paper  read  at  the  Convention  or  before 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  in 
which  such  details  as  can  be  arrived  at 
are  set  forth  in  categorical  order. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  be  content 
to  describe  here  two  or  three  more 
varieties  of  photographic  snobs  that 
have  more  particularly  come  under  my 
notice. 

The  first  shall  be  the 

MAN-IN-THE-STREET  SNOB. 

This  singular  and  illogical  species  is 
very  freely  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
the  British  Isles,  being  particularly 
numerous  in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  likewise 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
believe  also  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  There  are  no  snobs  at  all 
among  foreign  peoples — foreign  blood 
not  being  rich  enough  to  yield  so  exotic 
a  product. 

I  have  said  that  the  man-in-the-street 
snob  is  largely  found  in  London,  and 
it  must  also  be  stated  in  all  fairness 
that  there  too  the  finest  specimens 
occur.  You  can  see  them  at  club 
meetings,  exhibitions,  smoking  con¬ 
certs  and  annual  dinners  —  though 
when  present  at  the  last-named  they 
generally  behave  very  quietly  and 
inoffensively.  The  man-in-the-street 
snob  is  distinguished  by  his  decided 
opinions  upon  questions  about  which 
the  ablest  scholars  or  philosophers  or 
artists  have  not  made  up  their  minds. 
He  can  tell  you  at  once  whether  a 
picture  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and 
he  bases  his  judgment  upon  what  he 
sees  in  shop  windows  or  overhears  in 
the  smoking-cafe,  for  being  usually 
fully  occupied  as  a  ledger  clerk  or  a 
shop  walker  during  the  day,  he  has  no 
time  to  read  or  study  or  to  observe  or 
to  think  for  himself.  But  what  he 
lacks  in  wisdom  he  makes  up  for  by 
obstinacy ;  what  he  lacks  in  sound 
judgment  he  balances  by  assertiveness, 
so  that  in  a  world  where  those  who 
shout  loudest  are  often  considered  to  be 
the  wisest,  he  has  little  difficulty  in 
making  for  himself  a  place. 


Why  the  man-in-the-street  snob 
should  especially  direct  his  attention  to 
pictorial  art,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  does,  and  not 
infrequently  poses  as  a  critic.  When 
this  is  his  role,  he  invariably  despises 
the  finest  and  most  subtly  conceived 
productions  and  worships  at  the  shrine 
of  the  smart,  catchy,  up-to-date  and 
meretricious.  He  believes  that  all  the 
world  is  dying  to  hear  his  opinions  and 
judgments — judgments  which  he  him¬ 
self  defines  as  based  on  “  common- 
sense.”  He  is  perhaps  not  very  far 
wrong  in  the  latter  distinction,  for  they 
are  invariably  based  upon  the  com¬ 
monest,  and  most  vulgar  and  un¬ 
educated  sense  of  which  the  twentieth- 
century  human  being  is  capable.  The 
staple  food  of  the  man-in-the-street 
snob  is  “  steak  and  chips,”  and  his 
staple  drink  “  draught  ale.”  He  works 
a  guinea  camera,  “  complete  with 
tripod,  lens,  and  one  slide,”  and  prefers 
a  wide-angle  lens  to  any  other.  His 
favourite  printing  process  is  P.O.P. 

THE  LECTURER  SNOB. 

This  kind  of  snob  has  become  much 
more  common  of  late  years.  In  the 
summer  months  they  are  more  or  less 
dormant,  except  that  they  indulge  in 
very  rapid  migrations  to  foreign 
countries  or  our  own  seaside  resorts, 
returning  after  a  fortnight’s  absence  to 
disappear  for  some  time  in  their  dark¬ 
rooms.  But  in  winter,  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favourable,  the  lecturer  snob 
shines  forth  with  resplendent  brilliancy. 
The  “  conditions  ”  referred  to  are  some¬ 
what  singular.  The  Lecturer  Snob 
must  be  formally  invited  to  give  a 
lecture  to  some  local  club,  and  this 
invitation  requires  couching  in  the 
most  fulsome  language,  to  the  effect 
that  the  So-and-So  Photographic 
Society  has  for  years  been  yearning  to 
hear  his  voice  and  the  wisdom  which 
pours  from  his  lips.  That  if  he  will 
only  consent  to  show  his  august 
presence  among  them,  the  humble 
members  aforesaid,  they  will  welcome 
him  like  unto  a  soldier  from  South 
Africa,  and  hearken  open-mouthed  unto 
his  address.  This  sort  of  thing  appeals 
to  the  Lecturer  Snob,  for  he  is  nearly 
as  conceited  as  the  Art  Snob,5"  but  not 
quite. 

*  See  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
vol.  II.,  page  198. 
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When  the  auspicious  occasion 
arrives,  the  Lecturer  Snob  is  first 
entertained  at  dinner,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  Club, 
whilst  the  ordinary  members  sit  round 
looking  very  uncomfortable  in  their 
dress  suits.  After  dinner,  there  are 
speeches  in  which  the  Lecturer  Snob 
is  so  often  told  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  photographic  world 
that  he  soon  believes  it.  After  being 
fed  with  both  viands  and  flattering 
words,  the  Lecturer  Snob,  like  a  penny- 
in-the-slot  machine,  will  begin  to  work. 
He  tells  how  he  rushed  to  Switzerland 
or  Italy,  bearing  a  camera ;  how  he 
met  with  several  hair’s-breadth  adven¬ 
tures  at  table  d'hote  and  in  the  dining 
car ;  how  he  found  the  waiters  and 
flunkeys  of  these  strange  lands  only 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  English 
tongue,  but  quite  familiar  with  our 
English  coinage  ;  how  several  times  he 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  having  no 
dinner,  and  on  one  occasion  could  get 
nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  cheese  for 
three  or  more  hours ;  how  he  was 
caught  in  the  rain  without  an  umbrella, 
climbed  to  a  height  of  7000  feet  (by 
funicular  railway),  and  how  he  other¬ 
wise  subjected  his  powers  of  endurance 
to  the  most  severe  trials.  At  each  of 
these  points  the  members  of  the 
So-and-So  Camera  Club  must  clap 
their  hands  loudly,  that  is,  if  they  want 
the  Lecturer  Snob  to  “  come  down  ” 
and  address  them  again  on  a  sub¬ 
sequent  occasion. 

THE  CITY  SNOB. 

The  City  Snob  is  not  a  very  common 
species,  but  nevertheless  there  are  a 
good  many  to  be  found  in  our  larger 
cities  and  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  a 
regular  attender  at  club  meetings,  and 
is  invariably  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  His  fellow  members  all  dislike 
him,  but  somehow  or  other  he  manages 
to  tyrannize  over  them,  so  that  he  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  out-voted.  His  self- 
importance  is  great,  and  he  must 
always  be  elected  on  to  any  sub¬ 
committee  that  is  formed,  or  he  will 
get  on  his  high  horse,  and  contrive  to 
make  everybody  uncomfortable.  He 
plays  the  part  of  being  apparently 
always  about  to  do  you  a  service,  but 
he  never  does  it.  No  one  knows  where 
he  lives,  or  what  occupation  he  follows, 
no  one  places  the  least  value  on  his 


opinion  or  seeks  his  society.  Yet  the 
City  Snob  is  always  about,  and  seldom 
misses  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  his 
word.  He  is  never  seen  with  a  camera, 
nor  has  he  ever  been  known  to  exhibit 
or  even  show  prints  at  an  ordinary 
meeting.  But  he  discusses  the  pros 
and  cons  of  pyro  and  metol,  of  plates 
and  films,  as  though  he  spent  half  of 
his  life  in  a  dark-room.  He  never  goes 
out  of  town,  and  may  be  usually  found, 
when  wanted,  within  a  certain  showy 
building,  which  has  very  large  lamps 
in  front.  If  not  there,  he  is  attending 
a  committee  meeting,  where  he  is  sure 
to  be  advocating  a  conservative  policy. 
How  it  happened  that  he  took  up  theo¬ 
retical  photography  not  a  soul  can  tell. 
It  is  no  good  asking  his  friends,  because 
he  has  none. 

THE  CONVENTION  SNOB. 

The  Convention  Snob  is  to  be  met  with 
at  almost  all  excursions  and  field-days 
of  photographic  societies,  but  he  may 
be  seen  at  the  Convention  in  his  fullest 
vigour.  He  is  stylishly  attired  and 
changes  his  costume  frequently.  On 
the  excursions  he  usually  occupies  the 
box  seat  of  the  waggonette  or  the 
corner  seat  of  the  railway  carriage,  and 
at  the  luncheons  he  generally  contrives 
to  place  himself  in  close  proximity  to 
the  aristocracy,  or  failing  that,  as  near 
to  the  servers  as  possible.  He  often 
carries  a  large  camera,  though  this 
practice  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
but  whether  his  apparatus  be  small  or 
large,  he  has  a  singular  aptitude  for 
getting  in  everybody’s  way,  and  plant¬ 
ing  his  camera  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  point  of  view  of  every  other  person. 
In  speaking,  he  assumes  an  inflated 
style,  mouthing  his  words  so  as  to  con¬ 
vey  to  his  hearers  the  notion  that  each 
syllable  he  utters  is  worth  more  than  a 
whole  sentence  from  anyone  else.  If 
the  Convention  Snob  is  not  attended 
to  first  at  the  luncheons  and  dinner 
and  allowed  to  speak  first  at  the 
meetings,  he  soon  gets  peevish,  and 
talks  about  withdrawing.  He  thinks 
he  is  the  backbone  of  the  institution, 
but  the  secretary  and  one  or  two  others, 
who  do  all  the  work,  would  be  only  too 
thankful  to  learn  that  he  was  about  to 
take  up  his  abode  at  the  Antipodes. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Convention 
Snob  is  a  very  poor  hand  at  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  although  he  makes  such  a 


ig 


fuss  and  subjects  others  to  great  annoy¬ 
ance  by  his  ubiquity,  his  prints  are 
hardly  worth  a  second  glance.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  why  he  seeks  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  group  photo¬ 
graph,  so  that  he  may  at  least  buy  a 
print  which  will  show  his  importance 
to  his  friends  and  relatives  at  home,  if 
it  does  not  bear  testimony  to  his  skill. 
But  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
Convention  Snob  is  a  bachelor,  and 
lives  alone  in  an  attic  when  he  is  at 
home.  That  must  be  the  reason  why 
he  stays  at  first-class  hotels  during 
Convention  week,  and  never  brings 
any  of  his  relations  or  friends  with  him. 


Though  1  propose  now  to  draw  my 
description  of  snobs  to  a  conclusion, 
the  reader  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  there  are  no  more  kinds  of 
photographic  snobs.  Such  a  notion 
would  be  entirely  erroneous.  Since 
there  are  scarcely  any  photographers 
at  all  who  are  not  snobs  of  some  sort, 
the  reader  would  do  well  to  turn  the 
snob  mirror  upon  himself,  when  he 
would  probably  find  distinct  traces  of 
snobbishness  in  his  own  constitution, 
sufficiently  well  defined  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  to  enable  him  to  number  and 
classify  himself  as  a  new  species. 


E.  G.  Okey, 


The  Carpenter. 


Stantonbury. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted. 

■  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  it  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  ot  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  29 — Nov.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  the  New  Gallery.  Secretary  :  A.  W.  W. 
Bartlett,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Oct.  28 — Nov.  1.  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Geo.  Birtwhistle,  7, 
Gainsborough  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 


The  Present  With  the  present  issue  the 
Issue.  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 

grapher  reaches,  as  it  were, 
the  zenith  of  its  yearly  life.  The  preparation 
of  the  Salon  Double  Number  has  entailed  no 
small  amount  of  extra  work,  and  has  cost  a 
large  sum  to  produce.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  publishers  will  make  anything 
out  of  it  for  themselves,  and  though  that  is  not 
the  reader’s  business,  I  mention  the  point,  so 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  buy  an  extra  copy  or 
two  and  present  them  to  non-subscribers.  As 
to  the  contents  of  this  issue,  they  are  not  so 
numerous  or  so  diversified  as  one  might  wish, 
but  within  the  limits  of  forty-four  pages  I 
have  done  the  best  I  can,  and  hope  there  will 
be  something  to  interest  all.  As  it  is,  current 
topics  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  Practical 
Notes  omitted  altogether,  and  as  much  of  the 
space  as  possible  given  up  to  pictures  and 
seasonable  matter.  I  desire  to  draw  attention 
particularly  to  the  Competitions  Programme 
now  announced  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  Convention. — The  Convention  is 
over,  and  though  the  weather  has  not  been 
quite  so  favourable  as  in  previous  years, 
nevertheless  everything  went  off  admirably. 
Sir  Robert  Ball  proved  an  ideal  President, 


the  local  committee  excelled  itself  in  the 
excellency  of  the  arrangements,  and  Mr.  F. 
A.  Bridge,  the  general  secretary,  was  as 
business-like  and  attentive  to  his  duties  as 


usual,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  We  gave 
a  list  of  the  excursions  last  month. 

The  Yorkshire  Photographic  Union. — 

The  Annual  Excursion  took  place  on  June2ist., 


Taken  with  a  12-inch  Goerz  Doable  Anastigmat  Series  I II. 
on  a  whole-plate. 


Freak  Photograph  showing  misuse  of  Goerz  Hypergon 
Double  Anastigmat  wide-angle  lens. 
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for  July  has  been  awarded  to  S.  Stewart  Esq., 
Norman  Hyrst,  Normanton  Road,  S.  Croydon, 
for  his  negative  of  a  Seascape. 

The  Year  Book  of  Photography,  and 
Amateurs'  Guide  for  1902,  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Photographic  News,  of  9,  Cecil  Court. 
For  a  modest  shilling  it  provides  a  thick 
volume  with  very  varied  information.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Ashby  contributes  a  very  fully  illustrated 


Freak  Photograph  taken  with  Goerz  Hypergon  Double 
Anastigmat,  illustrating  misuse  of  wide-angle  lens. 


Trade  Theamusing,  if  not  appalling 

Specialities  effects  that  can  be  produced 

and  Notices.  by  the  misuse  of  wide-angle 
lenses  are  pretty  well  known 
to  the  photographer  who  is  addicted  to 
trying  experiments.  The  wider  the  angle 
of  the  lens,  the  greater  the  distortion  or 
exaggeration  introduced  when  the  lens  is 
employed  for  a  large  portrait,  where  the 
figure  is  necessarily  close  to  the  camera. 
From  the  optical  works  of  C.  P.  Goerz  a  new 
lens  of  exceptional  angle,  including  no  fewer 


article,  entitled  "  With  a  Camera  at  Bettws.” 
There  is  a  section  on  winter  work,  and  an 
article  on  dry  collodion,  and  its  uses.  The 
editor,  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  deals  very  fully  with 
stereoscopic  photography,  and  he  is  also 
responsible  for  the  compilation  of  the  section 
for  tourists,  which  gives  details  of  many 
interesting  places  in  different  parts  of  England . 

The  current  issue  of  the  Photo-Miniature 
deals  with  Lens  Facts  and  Helps. 


Settle  and  Giggleswick  and  the  Ribble  Valley 
being  visited.  By  kind  permission  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Style,  M. A.,  Principal  of  Giggleswick 
School,  the  members  were  admitted  free  to 
the  new  School  Chapel.  The  Rev.  G.  H. 
Brown  acted  as  guide  to  the  landscape  photo¬ 
graphers  and  took  them  to  many  interesting 
places. 

The  Adstin-Edwards  Monthly  Film 
Negative  Competition. — The  Prize  Camera 
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than  135°,  has  recently  been  turned  out.  The 
Hypergon  Double  Anastigmat  is  of  unusual 
construction,  consisting  of  two  single  semi- 
globular  very  thin  lenses,  with  a  star  diaphragm 
in  front  to  ensure  equal  illumination  of  the 
plate.  But  for  very  wide-angle  views  of  the 
panoramic  kind,  interiors  of  exceptional  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  architecture  generally,  it  has  no 
equal  Naturally  if  a  lens  of  such  a  wide 
angle  is  employed  for  portraiture,  the  results 
are  exaggerated  and  grotesque  in  the  extreme. 
When  we  show  the  two  portraits  on  page  20  for 
comparison,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
suggest  that  the  Hypergon  Anastigmat  is 
intended  for  freak-photography,  but  simply 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  lens  of  extreme 
wide  angle  is  only  valuable  when  properly 
employed.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  its 
application  for  “  freak  ”  purposes,  however,  if 
the  photographer’s  inclinations  occasionally 
lead  him  in  that  direction.  Still  more  re¬ 
markable  is  the  instance  which  will  be  found 
on  the  opposite  page,  where  the  operator  is 
commanding  stillness  on  the  part  of  the  sitter 
with  a  hand  of  gigantic  size.  But  joking  apart, 
we  have  seen  some  splendid  work  of  a  normal 
kind  done  by  this  lens — of  a  long  building 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  photo¬ 
graphed  properly  wito  any  other  objective. 
A  lens  which  will  cover  a  plate  five  times  its 
focal  length  is  obviously  a  marvellous  con¬ 
struction.  The  same  firm  has  also  put  upon 
the  market  two  other  new  series  of  Anastig- 
mats  for  general  use.  The  series  iB  is  a  lens 
having  apertures  from  F  4  5  to  F  5  5,  and 
these  may  be  specially  recommended  therefore 
for  extremely  rapid  work.  The  series  iC  is 
not  quite  so  rapid,  but  working  at  F  63  it  is 
an  ideal  hand  camera  lens,  and  as  the  prices 
are  very  moderate  it  will  meet  the  needs  of 
those  to  whom  price  is  a  consideration. 

Cooke  lenses  may  now  be  had  specially 
adapted  for  hand  cameras  by  means  of  a 
focussing  ring,  which  enables  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  fine  definition,  afforded  by  a  modern 
anastigmat  lens,  to  be  fully  utilized  in  a  manner 
hitherto  impossible  in  the  hand  camera. 
Messrs  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson  send  us  a 
pamphlet  describing  this  improvement,  in 
which  we  notice  among  other  points,  that 
Cooke  lenses  of  the  ordinary  type  can  have 


Focussing  (ooke  Jens 

Series  III  f/e  s 


this  patent  focussing  movement  attached  to 
them  for  the  sum  of  10s.  The  makers  also 
send  us  a  photograph  showing  the  quality  of 
definition  to  be  obtained  when  the  camera  is 
focussed  upon  objects  at  infinity  10,  6,  4,  and 


3  yards.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  test 
photograph  will  bear  the  closest  examination 
without  revealing  anything  but  the  sharpest 
focus. 

Messrs.  Butcher  and  Sons  have  presented 
us  with  one  of  their  Roll  Film  Nipper  Cameras. 
This  little  camera  is  one  of  the  most  seductive 
pieces  of  apparatus  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  It  will  go  easily  in  a  breast  pocket,  and 
yet  opens  out  with  great  facility  to  an  extension 
of  several  inches.  Daylight  cartridges  are 
employed,  which  are  supplied  by  the  makers 
at  7d.  per  spool  of  six  exposures.  The  camera 
has  a  time  and  instantaneous  shutter,  a  view 
finder,  and  other  details  of  construction  which 


make  it  really  as  good  as  many  more  expensive 
instruments.  We  imagine  that  a  great  many 
photographers  will  be  attracted  with  this 
novelty,  and  at  least  carry  one  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  if  not  for  the  actual  excellence  of  the 
results  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  An 
instruction  book  is  issued  with  every  camera, 
so  that  the  absolute  novice  can  at  once  qualify 
himself  for  taking  photographs.  The  adjacent 
illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the  camera, 
though  it  does  not  do  justice  to  its  compactness. 
The  price,  it  may  be  added,  is  10s.  6d. 

From  Henry  F.  Purser,  31,  Hatton  Garden, 
E.C.,  comes  a  new  list  of  the  now  well  known 
Busch  lenses.  We  note  in  particular  that  the 
anastigmats  produced  by  this  firm  are  lower  in 
price  than  many  other  makes,  and  it  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  free  from  bubbles, 
colour  deterioration,  etc.  Our  attention  is 
called  to  a  series  of  Isochromatic  Screens  made 
to  work  with  these  lenses,  and  those  interested 
should  secure  Mr.  Purser's  list  ;  also  a  cato- 
Iogue  of  cameras  made  by  him  in  which  will 
be  found  many  attractive  novelties. 

The  Optical  Magic  Lantern  Journal . — The 
Proprietors  of  this  Journal  (The  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern  Co.,  Ltd.),  have  appointed  W.  Alfred  A. 
Saunders,  of  Birmingham,  who  is  widely 
known  as  a  lantern  expert,  Editor  and  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  publishing  and  editorial  offices 
have  been  removed  to  Princes  Chambers,  6, 
Corporation  Street,  Birmingham,  whence  the 
usual  Special  Autumn  Number  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  1st  October  next. 

Spiers  and  Pond  send  their  catalogue  of 
photographic  sundries,  lantern  slides,  and 
electrical  and  other  instruments.  Their  photo¬ 
graphic  department  is  at  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. 
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We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  from  Messrs.  Sanders 
and  Crowhurst,  71,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London,  W. 

Mr.  J.  Lizars,  of  Aberdeen,  has  removed  to 
larger  and  more  commodious  premises  at  171, 
Union  Street. 


£be  3umoi*  Salon 

How  time  flies !  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  we  were  arranging  the  Salon  for  1901,  and 
yet  here  is  another  one  finished  and  done 
with.  This,  in  its  turn,  will  be  quickly 
numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past  and  in 
a  few  short  months  we  shall  again  be  called 
upon  to  write  this  preamble,  and  the  question 
will  then  be  "what  shall  we  write  in  order  to 
say  anything  new?  ”  just  as  it  arises  to  day. 

It  is  certainly  a  difficult  matter  indeed,  to 
get  out  any  new  thought  on  a  subject  which 
comes  round  so  regularly,  and  we  are  afraid 
we  must  follow  the  old  tack,  and  begin  by 
noting  that  this  season  the  entries  have  been 
abnormally  large  and  that  the  special  feature 
of  the  year  is  the  all-round  technical  excellence 
displayed  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  either 
improved  lenses  and  apparatus  have  done  it, 
or  a  more  careful  race  of  workers  has  sprung 
up.  At  one  time  we  could  have  picked  out 
dozens  of  photographs  which  were  technical 
abominations  ;  now  they  are  like  angel’s  visits 
— very  few  and  far  between. 

In  the  Salon  of  1901  we  remarked  that  the 
figure  work  was  very  much  stronger  than 
heretofore  We  cannot  make  the  same  remark 
with  regard  to  the  Salon  of  1902.  Figure 
studies  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  even  those  which  we  reproduce,  although 
fairly  good,  are  not  nearly  up  to  high-water 
mark.  We  should  like  to  draw  our  subscribers’ 
attention  to  this  fact  and  "worry  them  up,” 
so  that  they  may  not  let  us  have  to  cast 
reproach  at  them  again  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months. 

The  landscape  work  is  pretty  and  in  some 
cases  excellent,  and  the  choice  of  subject 
greater  and  more  original.  Low-toned  views 
of  the  “Fast  Falls  the  Eventide”  type  are  in 
the  minority,  and  the  lighter  and  more  cheerful 
side  of  nature  has  met  with  much  more  appre¬ 
ciation. 

Architecture  is  weak  in  the  extreme.  We 
cannot  recollect  more  than  a  dozen  good  prints 
in  all,  which  is  rather  to  be  regretted,  as 
pictorial  architectural  scraps  not  only  please 
the  eye,  but  will  be  of  great  value  to  historians 
later  on.  One  cannot  be  making  pictures 
every  day  of  the  week,  but  one  can  generally 
find  material  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it  is 
work  which  ought  to  prove  not  only  fascinating, 
but  valuable.  We  do  not  mean  comprehensive 
interior  views  of  cathedral  naves,  lighted  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  but  little  bits  such  as 
pillars,  gargoyles  and  brasses,  etc.,  all  of 
which  will  tell  some  story  and  provide  food 
for  some  reflection. 

Flowers  also  have  been  eschewed,  and  even 
those  who  have  attempted  to  portray  them  have 
not  ventured  into  fresh  fields,  but  have  stuck  to 
the  good  old  spiky  marguerite  in  the  good  old 


long  champagne  glass.  Anything  like  a 
careful  attempt  to  produce  thejjstill-life  photo¬ 
graph  of  nature’s  natural  gems,  similar  to 
those  which  painters  and  draughtsmen  turn 
out  by  the  dozen,  has  not  been  done  by  a  single 
contributor.  Poor  eld  P.O.P.  of  the  glossy 
type  !  In  all  the  Salon  entries  we  do  not  think 
there  are  twenty  prints  which  have  had  their 
surfaces  polished,  even  as  a  looking  glass.  On 
the  other  hand,  abnormally  rough  surfaces 
are  also  in  the  minority,  and  a  happy  medium 
seems  to  have  been  hit  by  means  of  carbon, 
platinotype,  velox  and  some  matt  surface  self- 
toned  papers. 

And  now  a  word  to  those  who  have  not 
been  hung.  If  it  is  any  consolation,  let 
it  be  known  to  the  majority  that  they  barely 
escaped  occupying  exalted  positions,  for 
between  some  of  the  prints  reproduced  and 
those  not  reproduced  at  all,  there  was  a  very 
thin  line  indeed,  and  in  many  cases  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  fitting  in  those  of  most 
convenient  size.  We  never  recollect  a  Salon 
in  which  there  was  so  much  of  a  muchness  in 
the  lower  grades.  The  disappointed  ones, 
therefore,  may  hope.  They  missed  their 
chance  by  a  bare  fluke  of  fortune  ;  if  their 
photographs  had  only  been  just  a  wee  bit 
better  they  would  have  graced  the  walls  of  our 
Salon,  and  the  hearts  of  many  who  are  cast 
down  because  they  had  not  attained  the  goal 
of  their  ambition  and  “got  in,”  would  have 
been  lifted  up  and  made  glad. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES. 

The  pictures  marked  with  an  asterisk  receive  certificates 
and  25  post-card  reproductions  of  their  photographs, 
while  those  marked  with  a  t  are  “  on  the  line." 

The  title  page  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  Ashcott  Hill,  near 
Bridgewater. 

The  tail  pieces,  by  E.  G.  Okey,  45,  St.  Mary  Street, 
Stantonbury,  Bucks. ;  Hermann  Lea,  Organford, 
Wareham  ;  and  David  Learmonth,  21,  Grosvenor  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

1.  “  Peace.”  E.  W.  Strong,  Windhill,  Yorks. 

2.  “  Dolly’s  Concert.”  Harry  J.  Horton,  21,  Skipton 

Road,  Colne. 

3.  “Candle-light.”  T.  B.  Gibson,  Westfield  Road, 

Barton-on-Humber. 

4.  “A  Dropped  Stitch.”  Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  Ashcott 

Hill,  near  Bridgwater. 

5.  “  Maying.”  Harry  A.  Ayton,  13,  Grange  Park 

Road,  Leyton,  Essex. 

6.  “  The  City’s  Carriers.”  J.  Pullan,  Oundle,  Norths. 

7.  “In  Hampshire.”  H.  Goldman,  32,  Crompton 

Street,  Derby. 

8.  “  A  Kentish  Village."  W.  Clark  Pettigrew,  Fair- 

field,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

8a.  “A  Study  of  a  Head.”  Frank  Kenyon,  A.B.I.M.S., 
Milford  Elm  Road,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

+9.  “  GoodaMorning.”  G.  H.  Haycox,  St.  Dunstan's 

Crescent,  Worcester. 

*10.  “  A  Tyne  Ferry.”  J .  Harbottle,  3,  Vernon  Parade, 
Gateshead. 

11.  “  A  Coming  Storm.”  J.  F.  Scott,  206,  Stanstead 

Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

12.  “  Spring.”  Clarence Ponting,  26,  HiilTop  Mount, 

Roundhay  Road,  Leeds. 

13.  “Dovedale.”  Wm.  H.  Pegg,  61,  Dairyhouse 

Road,  Derby. 

+14.  “  Hoghton Tower.”  Miss  Jenny  Hanson,  23,  Har¬ 
wood  Road,  Rishton,  near  Blackburn. 

15.  “Chums.”  Frederick  J.  Root,  13,  Park  Road. 

Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

16.  “  On  the  Brow  of  the  Hill.”  Miss  M.  Lanyon, 

Birdhurst,  S.  Croydon. 

+17.  “A  Difficult  Sum.”  F.  H.  Horniblow,  33,  Sid- 
bury,  Worcester. 

18.  “Shearing.”  Robert  Low,  Castlemartyr,  Co.  Cork. 

19.  “Rydal  Mere.”  Harry  Williams,  127,  Welbeck 

Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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20.  “  Whitby  lHarbour — Winter.”  E.  [Hall,  6,  Poplar 

Row,  YVhitby. 

21.  “  Feeding  the  Sheep  ”  Wm.  Urquhart,  4,  Green¬ 

field  Street,  Govan,  Glasgow. 

22.  ‘‘On  the  Kelvin.”  John  Bogue,  130,  Holland 

Street,  Glasgow. 

23.  “  Sally  in  our  Alley.”  Win.  W.  Simpson,  6,  Hessle 

Terrace,  Leeds. 

24.  “  Solitude.”  Tom  Berry,  81,  Water  Street,  Chor- 

ley,  Lancs. 

25.  “  My  Garden.”  Miss  A.  Krehl,  49,  Clifton  Hill, 

St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

26.  “  Spinning.”  Chas.  J.  Hankinson,  Bergen,  Bourne¬ 

mouth,  W. 

27.  “  Leaving  Harbour.”  Isaac  O.  Handy,  Listven- 

itchnya,  Irkutsk. 

28.  “  Memorial  Gate  to  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  Win¬ 

chester  College.”  C.  H.  Eden,  Beaufort  House, 
West  Cliff  Road,  Bournemouth. 

29.  ‘‘Winter  Evening.”  Miss  Mary  Illyne,  Mar- 

tinishky  Jagory,  Gov.  of  Kowno,  Russia. 

30.  “Threading  Chestnuts.”  Dan  Dunlop,  Myrtle- 

bank,  Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B. 

31.  “  Exeter  Cathedral.”  Frank  Kenyon,  A.B.I.M.S., 

Milford  Elm  Road,  Altrincham,  Ches. 

32.  “  Rustic  Courtship.”  Alph.  Abney  Barron,  Eching- 

hen,  Par,  Pont-de-Briques,  Pas-de-Calais, France. 

33.  “Chill  October.”  G.  W.  Steele,  4,  Fitzroy  Road, 

Bradford. 

34.  “  York  Minster — A  Glimpse.”  George  Bell,  Sunny- 

side,  Scalby  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 

35.  “A  Misty  Afternoon  on  the  Umsundusi  River, 

Natal.”  Wm.  Cook,  Box  159,  P.  O.,  Pieter¬ 
maritzburg,  Natal. 

36.  “  Marguerites.”  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse 

Road,  Nelson,  Lancs. 

37.  “A  Reflection.’  J.  Harbottle,  3,  Vernon  Parade, 

Gateshead. 

38.  “Spring  Flowers.”  F.  C.  Snell,  7-8,  Guildhall 

Street,  Canterbury. 

39.  “  The  Cathedral,  Bruges.”  R.  Allen,  76,  Taybridge 

Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

40.  “Rushes.”  Miss  Ethel  M.  Barrows,  66,  Har- 

borne  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

*41.  “  Threatemng  Sky.”  Wm.  W.  Simpson,  6,  Hessle 

Terrace,  Leeds. 

42.  “Close  Reefed.”  Jeffrey  Browning,  Glenevne, 
Ayr. 

*43.  “A  Disciple  of  Day  and  Martin.”  F.  H.  Horni- 
blow,  33,  Sidbury,  Worcester. 

44.  “The  Cobbler.”  F.  Whitaker,  57,  Netherfield 

Road,  Nelson. 

45.  “Doge’s  Palace,  Venice.”  H.  A.  Measor,  26, 

Shortlands  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

46.  “  Carcroft  Station  (Evening).”  John  Brooks, 

Newlands,  Avenue  Road,  Doncaster. 

47.  “My  New  Sister.”  Mrs.  W.  E.  Parry,  124, 

Western  Road,  Brighton. 

48.  “After  the  Storm,  Tattered  and  Torn.”  George 

Bell,  Sunnyside,  Scalby  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 

49.  “At  Home.”  F.  Elworthy,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 

50.  “A  Village  Church.”  Herbert  E.  Philpot,  15, 

Monastery  Street,  Canterbury. 

51.  “  Shadows.”  John  W.  Farrah,  Jefferies’  Coate, 

Harrogate. 

52.  “Rayleigh  Village,  Essex.”  Stanley  Saunders, 

Rayleigh  Lodge,  Rayleigh,  Essex. 

53.  “Our  Village  at  Noon.”  John  W.  Farrah, 

Jefferies’  Coate,  Harrogate. 

54.  “Spring.”  Arthur  J.  Craston,  Eva  Cottage, 

Maidstone  Road,  Bounds  Green,  London,  N. 

55.  “The  Keeper's  Morning  Ramble.”  Matthew 

Walters,  52  and  54,  Manley  Street,  Lower  Ince, 
Wigan. 

56.  “Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son.”  Miss  F.  A.  P. 

McVean,  Kilfinichen,  Pennyghall,  Argyllshire. 
56a.  “  In  the  Days  of  Her  Youth.”  Edward  L.  R. 
Jones,  20,  Severn  Street,  Welshpool. 

57.  “An  Old-time  Doorway.”  G.  F.  Webster,  7, 

St.  Anthony’s  Road,  Blundellsands. 

58.  “Washing  Day.”  J.  A.  Pitchforth,  44,  Great 

Northern  Street,  Huddersfield. 

59.  “  Bracklin  Path,  Callander.”  John  Reid,  28,  East 

End,  West  Calder,  Midlothian. 

60.  “  Sunshine  and  Shadow.”  H.  W.  Keyford, 

Lamorna,  Chislehurst. 

61.  “The  Beach,  Nairn.”  A.  Emslie  Young,  Rotha, 

Reidhaven  Street,  Elgin,  N.B. 

62.  “Towing.”  Isaac  O.  Handy,  Listvenitchnya, 

Irkutsk. 

{63.  “  Sprotborough  Church.”  John  Brooks,  New¬ 

lands,  Avenue  Road,  Doncaster. 

64.  “  The  Librarian.”  L.  R.  Goodyer,  6,  Canterbury 

Mansions,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 


65.  “  Leod  Castle,  N.B.”  H.  Bromley,  4,  Bouverie 

Place,  Folkestone. 

66.  “Sunset  —  A  Winter’s  Afternoon.”  J.  Tims, 

Cleeve  Cottage,  Chessington  Road,  Ewell. 

67.  “Axbridge.”  Miss  Woodward,  The  Knoll, 

Clevedon. 

*68.  “  Glasgow  International  Exhibition(i90i)by  Night.” 

Adrien  E.  Barb£,  8,  Wilton  Mansions,  Kelvin- 
side,  Glasgow. 

69.  “By  Firelight.”  Miss  Mary  Illyne,  Martinishky 

Jagory,  Gov.  of  Kowno,  Russia. 

70.  “  On  the  Roding.”  T.  D.  Taylor,  21,  Rosenthorpe 

Road,  Nunhead,  S.E. 

71.  “A  Bit  of  Old  Worcester.”  T.  B.  Judson,  68, 

Broad  Street,  Worcester. 

72.  ‘‘The  High  Rock,  Bridgenorth.”  Frederic  P. 

Heath,  11,  Chesham  Place,  Brighton. 

73.  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow.”  Miss  M.  Oliphant, 

Queen  Mary’s,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 

74.  “October  Mists.”  Geo.  A.  L.  Hunton,  203,  Lin- 

thorpe  Road,  Middlesbrough. 

75.  “Marshland.”  Miss  Ethel  M.  Barrows,  Ferndale, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

76.  “In  Sun  and  Shade.”  James  Dunn,  108,  Union 

Grove,  Aberdeen. 

177-  “  Homewards.”  Miss  H.  Phillips,  Woodland  Park, 

Colwyn  Bay. 

*78.  “Chrysanthemums.”  Matthew  Walters,  52  and 
54,  Manley  Street,  Lower  Ince,  Wigan. 

79.  “  At  the  Cottage  Door.”  John  Bogue,  130,  Holland 

Street,  Glasgow. 

80.  “A  Hot  Day.”  Arthur  B.  Dixon,  8,  Hessle  View, 

Hyde  Park,  Leeds. 

80a.  “As  Homeward  Come  the  Fishing  Smacks.” 
Harry  Essex,  Bicton,  Howard  Road,  Southamp¬ 
ton. 

81.  “  Goitstock  Fall.”  H.  Walton,  Rosebery  Street, 

North  Evington,  Leicester. 

82.  “  From  Shadow  to  Sunshine.”  Thomas  Clampit, 

26,  Grummant  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

83.  “Primrose.”  Thos.  L.  Haldane,  148,  The  Boule¬ 

vard,  Hull. 

84.  “Roses.”  Miss  Violet  K.  Blaiklock,  18,  Els- 

worthy  Road,  S.  Hampstead,  N.W. 

85.  “  Feedinc  Time.”  Miss  H.  Phillips,  Woodland 

Park,  Colwyn  Bay. 

86.  “Lovers'  Walk.”  Frederick  J.  Root,  13,  Park 

Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

87.  “  Bovril.”  Miss  Grace  Wilkinson,  17,  Athenlay 

Road,  Nunhead,  London,  S.E. 

88.  “  When  the  Day’s  Work  is  Done.”  G.  Lynde, 

Struan  House,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 

89.  “  Iris.”  Wm.  H.  Pegg,  61,  Dairyhouse'.Rd.,  Derby. 

90.  “  Bessie.”  W.  E.  Marsh,  178,  Longmarket  Street, 

P.M.  Burg,  Natal. 

91.  “Evening.”  J .  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana, Penrith. 

92.  “Shades  of  Evening.”  Stanley  B.  Bond,  Cauld- 

well  Hall,  Ipswich. 

93.  “  Ye  Cannie  Scot.”  Harry  H.  Tansley,  Britannia 

House,  21,  Windsor  Road,  Lowestoft. 

94.  “A  Misty  Christmas  Morning.”  Mrs.  W.  Ridley 

Kent,  Uplands,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

95.  “  A  Cosy  Corner.”  G.  H.  Gill,  133,  Trinity  Road, 

Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

96.  “  Net  Makers.”  F.  W.  Dickson,  38,  St.  Julian’s 

Farm  Road,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 

9 7.  “  A  Tamil  Blacksmith.”  R.  B.  Harvey,  Duck- 

wari,  Rangalla,  Ceylon. 

98.  “  Cleaning  the  Window.”  Miss  K.  E.  Hobart, 

Inniskeen,  Co.  Louth. 

99.  “Mist.”  H.  W.  Keyford,  Lamorna,  Chislehurst. 

100.  “  Through  Vaulted  Roof  and  Aisles  aloof.”  G.  J. 

Haviland,  62,  Lancaster  Road,  Stroud  Green, 
London,  N. 

101.  “  Pink  and  Yellow  Roses.”  A.  E.  Burgess,  Station 

Road,  Addlestone. 

102.  “  Wild  Roses.”  W.  Robertson,  22,  Mason  Street, 

Workington. 

103.  “Old  Homestead  on  the  Avon.”  Francis  A. 

Cotterell,  47,  Chesterfield  Road,  St.  Andrew’s 
Park,  Bristol. 

104.  “In  Dock.”  W.  H.  Farthing,  Wath-on-Dearne. 

105.  “  Idle  Sails.”  Gascoigne  Lynde,  Struan  House, 

Didsbury,  Manchester. 

106.  “The  Evening  Hour.”  P.  S.  Joshi,  182,  Kalbea- 

devi  Road,  Bombay. 

107.  “  Norah.”  T.  B.  Judson,  68,  Broad  Street,  Wor¬ 

cester. 

108.  “South  Queen’s  Ferry.”  Wm.  D.  M.  Falconer, 

James  Street  Cottage,  Blairgowrie,  Perthshire. 

109.  “A  Portrait  Study.”  I.  H.  M.  Taylor,  6,  Lons¬ 

dale  Road,  Roker,  Sunderland, 
no.  “Dak  Bungalow,  Hassan.”  Harold  L.  Jarvis, 
Mullapoor,  Kenchaman  Hoskote,  Hassan,  My¬ 
sore,  S.  India. 
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hi.  “  A  Young  Woodcutter.”  Wm.  Walker,  Upcroft 
House,  Guiseley. 

1 12 .  “  By  the  Shady  River.”  Fred  Hartley,  4,  Pickup 

Street,  Nelson,  Lancs. 

113.  “Lowestoft  Harbour.”  Reg.  P.  Tansley,  21 

Windsor  Road,  Lowestoft. 

*114.  “  Banqueting  Hall,  Haddon.”  Arthur  E.  Houfton, 
Church  Street,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. 

115.  “  A  Forest  Scene.”  Walter  R.  Davis,  19,  Apsley 

Street,  Rusthall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

116.  “Entrance  to  Singleton  Abbey.”  W.  I.  Todd. 

21,  Hafod  Street,  Swansea. 

117.  “A  Warwickshire  Brook.”  G.  H.  Haycox,  St. 

Dunstan’s  Crescent,  Worcester, 
i  1 18.  “A  Bit  of  Old  Whitby.”  E.  Hall,  6,  Poplar  Row, 
Whitby 

1 19.  “  An  April  Morning.”  Ben  Alston,  96,  Market 
Street,  Chorley,  Lancs. 


127a. “Run  Out.”  E.  G.  Okey,  45,  St.  Mary  Street, 
Stantonbury,  Bucks. 

128.  “Winter  reigneth  o’er  the  Land.”  .Miss  K.  E. 

Hobart,  Essexford,  Inniskeen,  Co.  Louth. 

129.  “Jogging  Home.”  Dr.  S.  S.  Wallis,  237,  Roman 

Road,  Bow,  E. 

130.  “An  Ancient  Stronghold.”  Robert  Low,  Castle- 

martyr,  Co.  Cork. 

131.  “Young  Sailors.”  H.  Holroyd,  47,  St.  Ronan’s 

Road,  Southsea. 

132.  “Daffodils”  Fred  G.  Spinks,  22,  Whites  View, 

Manningham,  Bradford. 

133.  “  Abbey  House,  Much  Wenlock.”  —  Busby,  50, 

Durning  Road,  Liverpool. 

T34.  “  All  bare  are  the  trees  on  the  grey  hillside.”,  Wm. 
Wheelock,  18,  Jesmond  Avenue,  Toller  Lane, 
Bradford. 


120.  “Grannie’s  Lesson  Time.”  Gavin  Hamilton, 

Claremont  Villa,  Larkhall,  N.B. 
i2oa.“  A  Reverie.”  Ivo  F.  Lewis,  186,  Birehfield  Road, 
Birmingham. 

121.  “A  Thaw.”  A.  H.  Hall,  Duncrag,  Bonhill  Road, 

Dumbarton,  N.B. 

122.  “Interior  of  Whitby  Church.”  Miss  Florence 

Cooke,  7,  The  Avenue,  Clifton,  York. 

123.  “  On  a  Sunny  Summer’s  Day.”  Chas.  E.  Exley, 

High  Royd,  Honley,  Huddersfield. 

124.  “  On  the  Waveney.”  Harry  H.  Tansley,  21, 

Windsor  Road,  S.  Lowestoft. 

125.  “High  Whitby’s  Cloistered  Pile.”  William  Wells, 

12,  Carmichael  Street,  Edgeley,  Stockport. 

+126.  “  Coniston.”  Harry  Williams,  127,  Welbeck 
Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

127.  “His  Favourite  View.”  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutchings, 
Hillsboro’,  Frodsham,  Cheshire. 


135.  “Figure  Study.”  Chas.  J.  Hankinson,  Bergen 

Bournemouth,  W. 

136.  “Her  First  Lesson.”  Fred  Hartley,  4,  Pickup 

Street,  Nelson,  Lancs. 

137.  “A  Break  in  the  Couds.”  H.  B.  Smith,  50, 

Devonshire  Street,  Keighley. 

137a. “  Playing  Draughts.”  A.  E.  Lee,  28,  Connaught 
Road,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

138.  “Busy  at  her  own  back  door.”  “Hecate,”  Beacons- 

field,  Bucks. 

139.  “  Playmates.”  J.  J.  R.  H.  Oldham,  Haddon  Cot¬ 

tage,  Brampton,  Chesterfield. 

140.  “Harmony.”  J.  Peat  Millar,  Braehead,  Beith, 

N.B. 


Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition.  First  Prize. 
“In  Great  Langdale.” 

Herbert  Hartley,  Nelson. 
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141.  “Hide  and  Seek.”  A.  J.  Langridge,  “  Aniwa,” 

Westclilf,  Southend-on-Sea. 

142.  “Heptonstall  Old  Church, Interior."  Sam  Fielding, 

St.  George’s  Square,  Hebden  Bridge. 

143.  “The  Sand  Castle."  Wm.  W.  Hide,  150,  Effra 

Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

.144.  “  An  Evening  Sail."  W.  P.  Grosvenor,  66,  Vic¬ 
toria  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

145.  “  Stonehenge  at  Sundown."  H.  Coldman,  32, 

Crompton  Street,  Derby. 

146.  “Early  Morning  Enthusiasts,  Scarbro,"  H.  Hig- 

ham,  71,  Fox  Street,  Edgeley,  Stockport. 

147.  “Who’s  first ?”  C.  R.  Dolton,  Donnington 

Square,  Newbury. 

148  “  By  Oak  Tree’s  Leafy  Bough."  Miss  Ingle,  Glen 

Lyn,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

149  “Houses  of  Parliament."  J.  A.  Lecheitier,  95a, 

Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

150  “Helping  Mother."  J.  Tims,  Cleeve  Cottage, 

Chessington  Road,  Ewell. 


awards  are  as  follows  : — First  prize,  Herbert 
Hartley,  9.  West  Street,  Nelson;  Second 
prize,  W.  Robertson,  22,  Mason  Street,  Wor¬ 
kington  ;  Third  prize,  P.  Rochussen,  Nyan, 
Switzerland.  Certificates  are  awarded  to 
G  F.  Webster,  7,  St.  Anthony’s  Road,  Blun- 
dellsands  ;  Frank  Bamforth,  Fern  Mount, 
Holmfirth  ;  Harry  Williams,  127,  Welbeck 
Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  Mrs.  F.  Wood- 
bridge,  Northcroft,  Cornwall  Road,  Uxbridge. 
Mr  Hartley,  who  takes  the  first  position, 
must  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  a 
magnificient  effect  of  a  beam  of  light  piercing 
through  dark  clouds  and  striking  the  hill-side. 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  comes  second,  has  a  very 
interesting  panorama  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  mere,  and  has  also 


151.  “May  Queen."  Herbert  Barker,  Hebden  Bridge, 

Yorks. 

152.  “  Towards  the  Wilds  of  Nitre  Cave,  Ceylon." 

R.  B.  Harvey,  Duckwari,  Rangalla,  Ceylon. 

153.  1  Glacier."  Mrs.  McCormick,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

154.  Norman  Arches,  Winchester."  C.  C.  Cook,  37, 
Millbrook  Road,  Southampton. 


©ur  lpnsce. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Mountain  Scenery  Competition.  -The 


Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition.  Third  Prize. 
“Pour  Saliere.” 

P.  Rochussen,  Nyan,  Switzerland. 


chosen  an  excellent  foreground. 
Mr.  Rochussen  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Alpine  scenery  and  loftier 
mountains,  but  he  chooses  a 
time  of  day  when  the  light  is  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  impart  additional 
grandeur  to  the  landscape.  It  is 
a  mistake  moreover,  to  put  as  a 
figure  an  ordinary  person  in 
such  a  position,  and" without  any 
sign  of  life  or  movement.  Now 
to  deal  with  those  who  have 
received  certificates.  G.  F. 
Webster  obtained  a  fine  im¬ 
pressive  view  of  the  Kirkstone 
Pass,  but  he  bungled  a  little  in 
printing  in  the  clouds,  and 
Brother’s  Water  is  so  white  as 
to  suggest  the  bleaching  of  linen 
on  a  large  scale.  Frank  Bam¬ 
forth  '  s  mountain  stream  is  nicely 
lighted,  and  the  water  is  well 
rendered,  but  there  is  a  want  of 
some  good  big  rock  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  as  a  sort  of  side  wing 
to  enclose  the  stream.  Harry 
Williams  has  two  very  pleasing 
lake  country  views  ;  they  are 
both  a  little  flat  and  do  not  give 
the  impression  of  grandeur  and 
distance  that  seem  essential  in 
views  of  this  kind.  The  Alpine 
Scene  by  Mrs.  Woodbridge  is 
very  fine,  but  injured  by  such 
a  great  expanse  of  roadway  in 
the  immediate  foreground. 
Among  the  other  pictures  which 
have  not  received  any  award, 
are  a  considerable  number, 
very  excellent  from  a  technique  standpoint, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  work 
of  J.  H.  M.  Taylor,  "Scottie,”  “Locheil,” 
Harry  J.  Horton,  W.  B.  Crump,  “Comely,” 
and  George  Whitehouse.  We  cannot  afford 
space  this  month  to  criticise  any  of  these  in 
detail,  but  we  may  say  on  the  whole  that  nine 
out  of  ten  competitors  show  excellent  work. 

Flat  Scenery  Competition. — Strange  to 
say  the  entries  for  this  contest  are  exceedingly 
small  in  number,  amounting  to  fourteen  in 
all  ;  the  smallest  entry  for  any  competition  we 
can  remember  since  the  inception  of  this 
magazine.  Nor  is  the  work  of  these  fourteen, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  at  all  brilliant, 
certainly  the  best  is  that  by  Mr.  George 
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Whitehouse,  7,  Wye  Cliff  Road,  Handsworth, 
Staffordshire,  to  whom  we  give  the  first 
prize.  But  the  second  and  third  prizes  must 
be  withheld  on  this  occasion,  as  there  is  really 
nothing  further  worthy  of  the  awards.  We 
dislike  exceedingly  to  withhold  prizes,  but  we 
have  no  alternative  in  this  case.  It  is  incredible 
that  so  few  readers  should  have  been  sufficiently 
interested  to  compete,  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  flat  scenery  exceeds  in  area  the 
hilly  portion.  We  do  not  know  what  our 
readers  in  the  Eastern  Counties  are  doing. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Sunshine.— Ten  shillings  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  taken  in  broad  sunlight  and  showing 
strongly-marked  shadows  (but  not  too  strong,  please). 
Naturally  we  mean  a  landscape,  for  only  about  one 
portrait  in  a  thousand  taken  in  strong  sunlight  is  worth 
looking  at.  Still,  if  someone  sends  a  good  portrait  we 
shall  not  disqualify  it.  This  competition  will  close 
August  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  June  issue. 


district.  The  photograph  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
brief  description,  preferably  not  exceeding  150  words, 
giving  the  date  of  the  house,  any  important  event  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  or  a  word  or  two  about  its  architecture, 
or  any  other  point  of  interest.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  record  or 
survey  work.  There  are  unquestionably  many  old 
1  houses  all  over  the  country,  which  will  soon  be  pulled 
down  or  fall  into  entire  ruin  whilst  no  photograph  of 
them  exists,  so  that  those  who  undertake  the  work  will 
enjoy  the  feeling  that  they  are  doing  something  useful. 
This  competition  will  close  October  25th.  and  the  coupon 
is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Open  =  Air  Performance  Competition. — We  offer 
three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the 
best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  Punch 
and  Judy  Show,  Pierrots,  Minstrels,  or  open-air  per¬ 
formers,  or  musicians  of  any  kind.  We  have  noted  in 
connection  with  our  general  competitions,  no  small 
number  of  photographs  of  musicians  and  performers  as 
they  appear  on  the  beach,  and  we  thought  therefore  that 
a  competition  for  subjects  of  this  kind  would  arouse 
considerable  interest.  We  do  net,  however,  limit  com¬ 
petitors  to  performers  of  the  seashore  ;  the  environment 
does  not  matter,  they  may  take  the  ordinary  street 
barrel — or  piano-organist  if  they  like.  What  we  do  want 


Harbour. — For  the  best  harbour  scene,  10s.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  having  set  a  subject  like  this  before, 
so  the  event  will  be  something  of  a  novelty.  This 
competition  will  close  August  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  June  issue. 

Group  of  Country  Children. — Three  prizes  of  10s., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  group  of  country 
children.  Please  observe  that  appropriate  surroundings 
must  be  chosen  and  the  children  arranged  in  a  sensible 
manner,  not  like  stuck  sheep.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
to  do  something  interesting — something  that  you  can 
keep  a  look-out  for  during  your  summer  field  days. 
This  competition  will  close  Sept.  25.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  J  uly  issue. 

Lantern  Slide. — Three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 
respectively  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best 
lantern  slides,  any  subject.  The  best  of  these  slides  will 
be  used  for  a  circulating  set  during  next  winter.  This 
competition  will  close  September  25.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  July  issue. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Old  House  Competition  —  Exterior  View. — We 

offer  three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively, 
for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  your  town  or  village  or 


to  see,  however,  is  that  the  principal  subject  shall  not  be 
confused  with  a  crowd  of  people,  but  shall  stand  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  the  main  thing  in  the  picture. 
There  is  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  pictorial 
judgment  in  a  thing  of  this  kind ;  though  as  a  rule  the 
amateur  photographer  shows  very  poor  results  when  he 
tries  anything  of  the  sort.  This  competition  closes 
October  25th,  and  the  coupon  is  given  in  the  present 
issue. 

Sports  Competition.— We  offer  three  prizes  of  10s., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best, 
and  third  best  photographs,  illustrating  fishing,  boating, 
climbing,  camping,  hunting,  or  any  outdoor  sport.  This 
category  may  be  very  much  further  extended,  but  com¬ 
petitors  are  asked  not  to  confuse  between  sports  and 
games.  Boating  for  example  is  a  sport,  but  cricket  and 
golf  are  games.  We  want  sports  only  on  this  occasion. 
As  in  the  subject  previously  announced,  the  main  object 
must  stand  out  boldly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  every 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  suitable  nature  of  the 
surroundings.  This  competition  closes  on  November 
25th,  the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Old  Grave  Stone  Competition. — We  offer  three 
prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 


Flat  Country  Scenery  Competition.  First  Prize. 
“Lengthening  Shadows." 

Geo.  Whitehouse,  Handsworth,  Staffs. 
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second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  an  old  grave 
stone,  preferably  the  oldest  in  your  town,  village  or 
district;  or  if  not  the  oldest,  then  one  bearing  a  quaint 
and  interesting  inscription.  If  the  inscription  is  not 
distinctly  visible  in  the  photograph  then  it  should  be 
given  in  a  descriptive  note,  and  a  few  other  particulars 
may  also  be  added.  This  idea  opens  up  quite  a  large 
field  for  investigation  ;  we  quite  believe  there  are  many 
obscure  and  almost  forgotten  gravestones  bearing  quaint 
and  curious  inscriptions  well  worth  putting  on  record. 
This  competition  will  close  on  November  25th,  the 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Film  Negative  Competition.  -We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  negatives  on  film,  either  flat 
or  rolled,  together  with  a  print  therefrom.  No  limitation 
is  made  in  this  case  as  to  subject,  our  design  being  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  films  are  employed  by  amateur 
photographers,  and  whether  they  are  really  successful  in 
making  perfect  negatives  upon  them.  In  this  case  all 
negatives  will  be  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  prize 
winners,  the  prints  also.  The  prints  of  those  who  win 
prizes  or  certificates,  however,  become  our  property, 
the  negatives  only  being  returned  to  their  owners.  The 
competition  will  close  on  December  25th,  the  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Garden  Scene  Competition.  —We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 


Kitchen  Scene  Competition.  -We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  kitchen,  with 
culinary  or  baking  operations  going  on.  This  affords 
excellent  scope  for  introducing  a  cook  or  a  housemaid, 
or  one’s  mother  or  sisters  engaged  in  preparing  food,  or 
some  operation  incidental  thereto,  and  subjects  of  this 
kind  amid  simple  surroundings  are  often  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  elaborate  productions.  The 
two  main  points  to  guard  against  are,  defective  lighting 
and  careless  or  unnatural  posing.  Be  sure  you  choose  a 
part  of  the  kitchen  where  there  is  suitable  light,  and  be 
sure  that  the  person  or  persons  are  naturally  posed,  and 
not  stuck  in  some  stiff  attitude  as  though  they  were 
going  to  be  photographed  and  felt  very  uncomfortable 
about  it.  This  competition  will  close  on  January  25th, 
the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November  issue. 


Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 


second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  illustrating  a 
scene  in  a  picturesque  garden  ;  figures  may  be  introduced, 
if  desired,  at  the  option  of  the  photographer,  but  it  is  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  garden  scene  is  the 
primary  consideration,  and  the  figures  quite  a  secondary 
matter.  The  competition  will  close  on  December  25th, 
the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Novices  Competition.  —We  offer  three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  besi,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  by  amateurs  whose 
acquaintance  with  practical  photography  does  not  extend 
beyond  six  months.  This  will  be  an  interesting  event, 
because  it  will  show  how  quickly  a  novice  may  become 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  the  camera 
to  produce  good  work  in  a  short  time.  This  competition 
closes  January  25th,  and  a  special  couponfor  the  purpose 
will  be  given  in  November.  This  coupon  will  contain  a 
space  for  the  signature  of  the  competitor’s  father, 
employer,  schoolmaster  or  some  authoritative  person, 
who  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  photographer’s 
statement,  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
development  and  printing,  etc.,  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  photograph  being  taken. 


Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition.  Second  Prize. 
“Passing  Gleams.” 

W.  Robertson,  Workington. 


post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Blue  Peter. — Many  thanks. 

Kathleen  Proctor. — Sensitizing  solutions  for  post 
cards,  etc.,  may  be  had  from  most  dealers,  or  by  post 
from  Geo.  Houghton  &  Sons,  High  Holborn,  London. 

A.  Readhead. — Wet  the  back  of  the  paper  mount 
with  a  sponge.  But  it  is  easier  to  mount  bromide  prints 
dry. 

L.W. — Your  criticism  is  quite  justifiable,  the  picture 
has  more  historical  than  pictorial  value. 

Dora  C.  Martin. — We  fear  the  defects  of  the  negative 
can  only  be  attributed  to  careless  manipulation.  It  has 
apparently  been  splashed  with  developer,  and  fixed  in  a 
dirty  bath.  The  small  holes  are  due  to  contact  with 
something  greasy — a  piece  of  cloth,  or  something  of  that 
kind — possibly  in  the  slide. 

A.  Wallace. — Most,  if  not  all  of  the  back  numbers 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers. 

Constant  Reader  makes  a  somewhat  curious 
suggestion.  He  would  like  to  see  a  photographic 
examination  instituted  in  our  columns — with  awards  to 
those  who  answer  the  questions  best.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  idea,  and  we  may  perhaps  try  it  later  on. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  Rev.  T.  Pevkins,  M.A. 


HE  recent  visit  of 
the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to 
Cambridge  has  led 
the  writer  of  the 
present  article  once 
again 


“  To  pass  beside  the  rev¬ 
erend  walls 

In  which  of  old  he  wore 
the  gown, 

To  rove  at  random 
through  the  town. 


And  hear  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make, 

And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 
The  prophets  blazon’d  on  the  panes.” 

He  found  many  changes  in  the  town 
and  University  since,  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  he  finally  “went  down,”  with  “his 
blushing  honours  fresh  upon  him,”  to 
impart  to  other  aspirants  for  academic 
laurels  such  store  of  learning  as  he  had 
gained  by  the  slow  stream  of  willow- 
fringed  Cam.  The  town  has  grown  in 


all  directions,  fresh  buildings  have  been 
added  to  nearly  all  the  old  colleges, 
new  colleges  have  been  built  for  those 
members  of  the  gentler  sex  whose  thirst 
for  knowledge  the  University  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  satisfy,  whose  success  it 
stamps  by  a  position  in  the  honour 
lists,  although  as  yet  unfortunately  it 
withholds  from  them  the  degree  to 
which  their  places  in  the  tripos  would 
entitle  them  were  they  men. 

The  ordinary  undergraduate,  who> 
resides  only  the  three  terms  required 
by  the  University,  never  sees  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  its  best.  Only  those  who 
read  for  honours,  and  reside  for  about 
eight  weeks  during  the  long  vacation  — 
that  is,  during  July  and  August — see 
it  in  all  its  glory.  This  year  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  looking  pre-eminently  lovely ; 
the  effects  of  the  rains  of  spring  and 
early  summer  had  not  passed  away, 
grass  and  trees,  lawns  and  avenues 
were  clad  in  the  freshest  green,  and  the 
gardens  were  a  blaze  of  colour.  Many 
of  the  walls  of  the  colleges  were  covered 
with  creepers,  hiding  the  crude  colour 
of  the  new  brickwork,  and  most  of  the 
windows  of  the  fellows’  and  under¬ 
graduates’  rooms  were  furnished  with 
flower- boxes,  which  lent  a  touch  of 
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colour  to  the  greyest  of  the  old  stone-  chapel  of  King’s,  the  last  example  of 
work.  pure  Gothic  before  it  was  overwhelmed 

The  members  of  the  Convention  had  by  the  flood  of  neo-classicalism.  It  is 

at  Cambridge  this  year,  as  at  Oxford  generally  said  that  the  Thames  (or  Isis, 

last  year,  facilities  granted  them  by  the  as  poets  call  it)  is  a  finer  river  than  the 

University  and  college  authorities  which  Cam;  it  is  broader,  brighter  in  its 

have  been  given  on  no  previous  occa-  waters,  and  runs  with  less  sluggish 

sion.  Almost  every  building  and  garden  stream,  but  it  is  not  such  a  part  and 

was  open  to  them  to  enjoy,  to  examine,  parcel  of  Oxford  as  the  Cam  is  of 

and  to  photograph.  The  visit  to  the  Cambridge — it  runs  at  some  distance 

two  old  Universities  in  two  successive  from  the  colleges,  while  the  Cam 

years  gave  plenty  of  scope  for  drawing  washes  the  very  walls  of  several  and 

comparisons  between  the  two  places.  runs  through  the  lovely  grounds  of 

To  the  writer  it  seems  impossible  to  many  others. 

award  the  palm  for  beauty  to  either  ;  Two  hours  spent  during  the  Conven- 
let  it  be  conceded  that  they  run  a  dead  tion  week  by  the  writer  and  his  wife 


heat.  There  is  no  street  at  Cambridge 
that  can  compare  with  the  “  High”  at 
Oxford  seen  from  a  point  between 
Magdalen  and  New  Colleges,  nor  can 
it  boast  of  a  cathedral  church  ;  but  the 
colleges  are  more  closely  clustered 
together,  the  whole  west  side  of  the 
main  thoroughfare,  formed  by  Trump- 
ington  Street,  King’s  Parade,  and 
Trinity  Street,  being  occupied  by 
college  and  University  buildings,  with 
scarcely  any  private  houses  between 
them  ;  and  against  the  cathedral  church 
of  Oxford  we  can  place  the  unique 


Clare  Bridge. 


lazily  sculling  up  and  down  the  reach 
of  the  river  from  King’s  Mill  above  to 
the  lock  below  the  colleges,  exploring 
the  backwaters,  where  trees  on  either 
side  interlace  their  branches  over  the 
water,  while  the  sun  wTent  down  and 
the  twilight  deepened  in  the  cool  of  a 
still  summer  evening,  will  long  abide 
with  them  as  a  lasting  memory  of  per¬ 
fect  peace  and  joy. 

The  old  red  walls  of  Queen’s,  the 
lawn  of  King’s,  the  bridges  of  Clare 
and  Trinity  and  John’s,  the  covered 
way  known  as  the  “  Bridge  of  Sighs,” 
connecting  the  third  and  new  courts  of 
the  last-mentioned  college,  the  weeping 
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willows  and  magnificent  elms  and 
limes,  have  no  counterpart  at  Oxford. 
The  “Backs”  indeed  are  unique. 

The  stone  used  at  Cambridge  is  of  a 
better  quality  than  much  of  that  to  be 


domestic  buildings  of  a  monastery,  but 
upon  the  mediaeval  house  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  its  private  chapel,  its 
dining-hall  with  high-pitched  roof  and 
oriel  windows,  its  solar  and  its  various 
courts.  The  courts,  answering  to  the 
quadrangles  or  “quads”  of  Oxford,  are 
formed  of  buildings  containing  sets  of 
rooms  opening  on  to  staircases  ;  over 
each  door,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  staircase,  is  painted  in 
white  letters  the  names  of  those  that 
“keep”  in  the  room  or  on  the  staircase. 
Some  of  the  courts  are  flanked  by 
covered  alleys  resembling  those  that 
surround  an  abbey  cloister.  One  college 
and  one  alone,  Jesus,  which  lies  apart 
from  the  rest,  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  a  conventual  building,  and  retains  in 
its  cruciform  chapel  with  a  central 
tower  some  traces  of  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  work,  as  well  as 
some  part  of  the  old  cloister  walk, 
recently  discovered  beneath  a  plaster 
covering  which  had  concealed  it  for 
many  years. 

The  first  court  of  Trinity  is  the 
largest  and  finest  quadrangle  to  be 
seen  at  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge ;  the  second  court  of  St.  John’s, 
built  of  red  brick  1595 — 1620,  has 
happily  escaped  restoration  or  altera¬ 
tion  ;  the  cloister  court  of  Queen’s  and 


the  old  court  of  Corpus  are  especially 
noteworthy.  Caius  has  been  recently^ 
much  enlarged,  and  the  old  entrance 
gate,  that  of  Humility,  by  which  the 


First  Court,  Trinity  College. 


found  in  the  buildings  at  Oxford,  and 
the  use  of  brick  is  a  distinct  feature. 
And  very  beautiful  the  brickwork  is ; 
there  is  nothing  of  the 
garish  appearance  that  we 
meet  with  in  modern  brick 
buildings,  the  colour  is  a 
deep  mellow  Indian  red, 
the  bricks  are  thin  and 
the  joints  between  them 
somewhat  open.  Some 
of  the  finest  work  of  this 
kind  is  met  with  in 

Queen’s  College  and  the 
second  court  of  St.  John’s. 

The  gatehouses  differ  from 
those  of  Oxford.  The 

prevailing  type  consists 
of  a  gateway  with  chambers 
over  it  and  four  octagonal 
turrets  at  the  corners ; 
these  are  met  with  not 

only  at  the  entrances 

from  the  streets,  but  also  in  some- 
instances  between  the  different  courts 
of  the  same  college.  The  typical 
college  is  modelled,  not  upon  the 


The  Lilrary,  Trinity  College. 
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student  entered  the  college,  has  been 
removed.  From  this  an  avenue  of 
trees  led  up  to  the  Gate  of  Virtue, 
through  which  the  student,  guided  as  it 
was  supposed  by  Virtue,  passed  into 
the  inner  court.  The  third  gate,  a 
quaint  structure  much  weathered  by 
the  years  that  have  passed  over  it  since 
Dr.  Caius  built  it  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  called  the  Gate  of  Honour. 


which  lies  entirely  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  is  a  pretty,  quiet-looking 
building ;  one  side  of  its  inner  court  is 
occupied  by  the  Bibliotheca  Pepysiana, 
which  contains  the  books  bequeathed 
to  the  college  by  Samuel  Pepys,  includ¬ 
ing  the  MS.  of  the  immortal  diary. 
Clare  College,  consisting  of  a  single 
court,  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Renaissance  work  of 


Through  this  the  student  passed,  in 
days  before  the  Senate  House  was 
built,  to  receive  his  degree  in  the 
schools,  and  still  passes  on  his  way  to 
the  modern  Senate  House,  where  the 
tripos  examinations  are  held  and 
degrees  conferred. 

Corpus  and  Pembroke  were  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  the  former  early,  the 
latter  late  in  the  last  century.  M  agdalen, 


Entrance  Gate,  Trinity  College. 


its  time.  The  present  building  was 
begun  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and, 
after  interruption  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  was  finished  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Emmanuel  College  has  beautiful 
gardens  with  a  pond  on  which  swans 
may  be  seen ;  and  Christ’s,  the  writer’s 
college,  possesses  the  most  beautiful 
gardens  in  Cambridge.  Here  may  be 
seen  a  mulberry  tree  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  planted  by  John 
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Milton,  a  tradition,  however,  on  which 
the  modern  critical  spirit  has  thrown 
some  doubt.  It  stands  banked  up  with 
earth  and  its  larger  limbs  supported 
by  timber  shores.  Here  also  is  a  swim¬ 
ming  bath  surrounded  by  trees;  at  one 
end  of  it  are  busts  of  Milton  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  college, 
at  the  other  a  classical  portico.  In  it, 
in  the  writer’s  undergraduate  days, 
used  to  dwell  an  enormous  carp 
reputed  to  be  a  centenarian.  This 


House  and  the  University  Library, 
with  books  whose  titles  to  the  number 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  are 
entered  in  its  catalogue.  Here  may  be 
deen  the  Codex  Bezae,  a  sixth-century 
MS.  of  part  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation  ;  the 
ink  seems  to  have  scarcely  faded,  and 
the  parchment  pages  are  as  white  as 
though  they  had  been  prepared  for 
writing  in  our  own  time. 

The  churches  of  Cambridge  are  not 


college  counts  as  its  foundress,  as  does 
also  St.  John’s,  the  Lady  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  Hence  the  Tudor  rose  and 
Beaufort  portcullis  may  be  seen  pro¬ 
fusely  carved  on  the  gateways  of  the 
two  colleges. 

Besides  the  colleges  there  are  many 
interesting  buildings — the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
classical  fronts  in  England ;  the  Senate 


The  “Gate  of  Honour,”  Caius  College. 


imposing.  The  University  Church, 
Great  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  Market-place, 
is  a  Perpendicular  building  with  turrets 
of  the  East  Anglian  type  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  tower.  The  three  most 
interesting  churches  are  St.  Benedict’s, 
with  its  Saxon  tower  and  famous  tower- 
arch  ;  that  of  St.  Sepulchre,  one  of 
the  four  round  churches  of  England, 
much  injured  by  restoration  at  the 
time  of  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
Gothic  revival  ;  and  a  quaint  and  tiny 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  standing 
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a  little  beyond  Magdalen.  Little  St. 
Mary’s,  near  Peterhouse,  can  boast  of 
some  good  decorated  windows. 

The  University  Observatory,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
astronomical  instruments,  among  them 
the  Newall  equatorial  with  its  25-inch 
object-glass  by  Cook,  of  York,  the 
largest  refractor  in  Great  Britain,  and 
an  equatorial  coude  used  for  photo¬ 
graphing  the  position  of  stars. 

One  singular  building  should  not  be 
overlooked — the  so-called  “  School  of 
Pythagoras,”  really  a  Norman  manor- 
house.  The  lower  storey  was  vaulted 
for  cattle,  above  it  was  a  dining-hall  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  two 
private  rooms  for  the  owner  and  his 
family.  Modern  alterations  have  greatly 


to  the  generally  received  philosophy  of 
the  day. 

The  country  round  Cambridge,  though 
flat,  is  not  uninteresting.  Parts  are  well 
wooded,  and  the  ditches  that  in  many 
cases  divide  the  fields  are  often  fringed 
by  pollard  willows  whose  blue-green 
leaves  give  a  peculiarly  restful  grey 
tone  to  the  landscape. 

A  LESSON  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Scene  :  Drawing-room  in  a  Riviera 
Hotel,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean. 
Time,  n  a.m. 

Two  ladies  investigating  a  camera. 

Owner  :  “  Yes,  it’s  a  very  good  instru¬ 
ment,  I’m  told.  I  don’t  know  much 


injured  the  building.  It  can  be  reached 
by  going  through  an  inn  yard  which 
lies  on  the  left  hand  as  one  walks  from 
the  garden  gate  of  St.  John’s  towards 
St.  Peter’s  Church.  Oddly  enough  this 
house,  once  known  as  the  “  Stone- 
house,”  belongs  to  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  The  origin  of  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known  is  uncertain. 
It  may  have  been  that  at  one  time  it 
was  occupied  by  a  few  men  who,  like 
the  present  Professor  of  Latin,  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  flesh  food  and  adopted, 
as  Tennyson  tells  us  he  did  for  a  short 
period,  “the  diet  of  Pythagoras”;  or 
it  may  have  been  that  in  mediaeval  days 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorian  philo¬ 
sophy  were  here  taught  in  opposition 


The  Senate  House. 


about  it  myself — not  the  making  of  it, 
you  know — but  I’ve  had  it  three  years 
now,  and  taken  hundreds  of  photographs. 
Oh,  it’s  must  amusing  !  Why  don’t 
you  get  one — I  could  soon  show  you 
how  to  manage  it  ?  ” 

Resident  Chaplain's  Wife  :  “  Thank 
you  so  much  ! — I  really  think  I  must  : 
everyone  seems  to  do  such  charming 
things  now-a-days,  so  it  can’t  be  as 
dreadfully  difficult  as  it  looks.  But  is 
it  not  a  little  expensive,  do  you  think?” 

Owner:  “Well,  of  course' the  films 
come  to  something,  and  then  I  have 
never  tried  developing  or  printing  them 
myself  yet.  But  really  the  man  here 
seems  most  remarkably  careless,  for 
out  of  the  last  2  dozen  he  only  turned 
out  3  that  were  worth  anything  at  all — 
and  those  weren’t  much  like  the  people. 
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So  you  see  that  was  13  francs  for  3 
prints ;  but  all  the  same  it  is  so  amus¬ 
ing,  and  one  gets  so  fond  of  one’s 
camera.  Why,  I  never  go  out  for  a 
walk  now  without  ‘  Cammy,’  as  I  call 
him  !  ” 

R.  C.  W. :  “  And  when  will  you  show 
me  how  you  take  the  pictures,  and  all 
that  ?  ” 

Owner  :  “  Now,  at  once,  if  you  like. 
You  just  press  this  ball  hard — so — till 
you  hear  a  click.  There  now,  that 
film’s  spoilt,  for  I  forgot  to  point  it  at 
anything.  Tiresome !  Never  mind — 
I’ll  put  it  on  the  window  ledge,  and  let 
you  practise,  just  to  get  the  idea  of  the 
snap.  Now  then,  look  into  this  little 
glass,  and  squeeze  the  ball — hard  !  It 
doesn’t  really  matter  whether  you  can 
see  anything,  you  know,  as  this  is  only 
practice.  That’s  right,  you’re  doing 
splendidly  !  (R.  C.  W.  snaps  several 

times  in  rapid  succession,  with  nervous 
glee.)  Go  on — you  can’t  hurt  the  film, 
and  you’re  really  getting  the  idea 
wonderfully  quickly  :  it  took  me  ages  to 
learn  !  At  first  I  forgot  everything — I 
do  now  if  I’m  flurried.  Oh  !  it  was  so 
dreadful  when  I  tried  to  photograph 
the  C.I.V.  procession  in  London  !  I 
had  such  a  good  place,  and  when  they 
came  by  I  was  all  ready,  only  in  my 
excitement  I  had  turned  the  thing 
upside  down,  and  so,  of  course,  I 
couldn’t  see  what  I  was  doing — and 
the  back  was  pointing  out  of  the  window 
instead  of  the  front,  and  nothing  would 
come  right  just  because  I  was  so 
anxious  to  get  a  picture.  And  while  I 
was  wondering  why  the  thing  wouldn’t 
work,  the  whole  procession  had  gone 
by — they  walked  so  fast !  and  I  lost  the 
whole  sight  from  not  looking  up  once, 
and  my  view-finder  underneath,  wasn't 
it  a  pity — it  would  have  been  so  interest¬ 
ing  !  And  another  time  —  Mafeking 
night  at  Eton,  when  all  the  boys  were 
marching  past  by  torchlight,  I  took 
them.  But  it  didn’t  turn  out  well — 
nothing  at  all,  in  fact.  So  you  must 

be  prepared  for  disappointments !  ” - 

R.  C.  W. ;  “  Indeed,  I  think  it’s  won¬ 
derful  how  you  manage  at  all,  with  such 
a  lot  to  think  of.  Now,  what’s  this 
little  leg  that  slides  out  when  I  unscrew 
that  ?  There  !  I  hope  I’m  not  doing 
anything  very  dreadful  ?  ” 

Owner :  “  Dear  me,  now,  I  never 
saw  that  before  ;  how  clever  of  you  ! 


Why,  do  you  see  I  can  stand  the 
camera  up  sideways  now  ?  Then,  that's 
what  they  must  mean  when  they  say 
j  upright  or  oblong  ’ — but  fancy  you’re 
finding  that  out  already!  You  really 
ought  to  photograph  !  ” 

R.  C.  W.,  flushed  with  praise  :  “Oh, 

1  only  thought  it  looked  like  something 
— but  I’m  so  glad!  And  now,  when 
are  you  coming  to  take  that  west 
window  in  our  little  church  ?  John 
was  saying  only  the  other  day  that  he 
intended  to  have  it  done,  and  it  would 
be  so  nice  if  you  would  do  it  for  us. 
You  see  there  has  been  a  slight  altera¬ 
tion  since  the  photographer  came  and 
took  it — and  everyone  says  the  colour¬ 
ing  is  wonderfully  fine.” 

Owner  :  “  I’ll  do  it  any  day  you  like 
— why  not  this  evening  ?  But  would 
you  take  it  by  sunlight,  or  not,  and  how 
long  ought  I  to  give,  I  wonder — 2 
seconds  or  3  seconds  ?  (Looks  ‘in 
book.)  ‘Indoor  portraits  —  5  to  10 
seconds  ’ — let  me  see,  it’s  King  David, 
isn’t  it,  so  I  suppose  you  might  call 
that  a  portrait  —  and  it’s  certainly 
indoors - ” 

R.  C.  W.,  interrupting :  “  I  think 
you  would  probably  have  to  give  quite 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  course,  I 
don’t  know  much  about  these  things, 
but  the  professional  was  in  there  quite 
a  long  while,  I  remember  —  though 
whether  it  was  morning  or  afternoon,  I 
can’t  say.” 

Owner  :  “You  think  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  wouldn’t  be  too  long  ?  I  suppose 
I  should  have  to  rest  my  camera  upon 
something  in  that  case — it  would  be  so 
tiring  to  hold  it,  wouldn’t  it  ?  Oh,  yes, 
I  could  put  it  on  the  harmonium,  of 
course  ! ” 

R.  C.  W.,  stiffening  visibly,  having 
made  a  concession  in  admitting  a  pro¬ 
fane  instrument  into  the  church  at  all  : 
“  I  think  2  chairs  and  a  hassock  would 
be  far  more  suitable.  We  will  arrange 
about  that  then  this  afternoon.  Good 
morning — and  thanks  so  much  for  the 
lesson.”  Exit. 

1 If.  d'Este. 


Do  not  be  anxious  to  take  home  a  large 
number  of  negatives.  Let  your  aim  be  to 
obtain  a  few  really  good  pictures.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  who  exposes  right  and  left,  preferring 
quantity  to  quality,  wastes  his  time  and  in¬ 
commodes  himself  with  a  collection  of  waste 
glass. 
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THE  RENDERING  OF  THE 
PLANES  IN 

LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Hubert  McBean  Johnstone. 

“'HOUGH  realizing  most  thorough¬ 
ly  that,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says 
in  his  “  General  Summary,” 

“  The  artless  songs  I  sing 
Do  not  deal  with  anything 
New  or  never  said  before,” 

it  nevertheless  seems  to  me  that  on  the 
subject  of  accurate  rendering  of  the 
different  planes  that  exist  in  an  ordinary 
landscape,  there  is  much  that  might 
well  bear  repetition  and  lose  nothing  by 
it.  In  the  quest  of  pictorial  effect  in 
this  class  of  work,  perhaps  the  first 
point  needing  enforcement  is  that  every¬ 
thing  from  foreground  to  background 
is  not  to  be  of  one  degree  of  sharpness, 
all  equally  harsh  and  vigorous.  In  order 
that  proper  atmospheric  effect  may  be 
had,  the  different  distances  ought  always 
to  be  more  or  less  subdued  and  softened 
by  the  haze  ever  present  in  the  air,  for 
as  A.  H.  Wall  puts  it,  “  Atmosphere  is 
the  great  harmonizing  element  of  a 
picture  ;  it  is  the  eye’s  music  giving 
order  and  proportion.  It  supplies  the 
prevailing  tone,  high  or  low,  and  with 
it  the  prevailing  sentiment  or  feeling. 
A  rich  effect  or  a  simple  one  may 
be  made  to  prevail  by  its  judicious 
introduction,  selection  or  treatment. 
Without  atmospheric  peculiarities  or 
characteristics,  a  landscape  picture 
seems  flat,  monotonous  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  The  photographer  who  goes  to 
the  study  of  nature  as  an  artist  or  poet 
does,  reverently,  and  with  trained  per¬ 
ceptive  organs,  will  find  the  pleasure 
and  delight  of  his  work  largely  increased, 
even  if  he  does  not  realize  what  Shake¬ 
speare  calls  ‘  the  utmost  Teachings  of  his 
soul.’  ”  Of  course  should  the  desire  be 
merely  to  secure  a  photograph  of  general 
topographical  excellence  such  as  a  sur¬ 
veyor  might  desire,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole  negative  possess  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  in  fact,  that  it  be  not 
divided  into  planes  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me,  after  having  put  into 
practice  methods  almost  innumerable, 
that  although  good  results  may  be 
achieved  by  suppressing  the  detail,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  focus  so  as  to  picture  the 


masses  only,  and  trying  various  other 
means,  nothing  can  be  secured  that  is 
quite  equal  from  a  pictorial  standpoint 
to  the  scene  photographed  under  actual 
conditions,  providing  of  course  that 
these  be  appropriate.  To  make  the 
picture  worth  anything  this  necessitates 
that  there  be  infused  into  its  atmosphere 
that  subtle  indescribable  quality  which 
is  capable  of  making  it  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  gratify  the  senses.  One 
should  not  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  sun  is  high  overhead  to 
catch  this  feeling.  Rather  must  one  go 
in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon,  when 
long  wavering  shadows  creep  across  the 
dew-laden  meadows  and  vague  senti¬ 
ments  and  romances  lurk  in  the  mists 
on  every  hand.  The  argument  may  be 
advanced  that  one  cannot  photograph 
a  sentiment,  because  it  is  a  thing  that 
appeals  to  one’s  senses  and  not  to  one's 
eye.  I  contend  that  this  is  wrong.  One 
can,  provided  one  knows  how  and  is 
gifted  with  a  certain  temperament. 

Perhaps  after  settling  the  hour,  the 
most  important  question  requiring  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  item  of  focus,  for  in 
this  it  is  very  evident  that  there  must 
be  certain  points  needing  to  be  empha¬ 
sized,  while  others  have  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinated.  As  a  general  rule,  these 
principal  points  that  have  to  be  accen¬ 
tuated  are  to  be  found  in  the  foreground, 
and  then  they  will  almost  always  have 
to  be  made  sharp.  But  just  because 
one  reads  somewhere  that  the  principal 
object  should  always  possess  razor- 
edged  definition,  it  is  not  well  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  eternally  bringing  out  hair¬ 
lines.  To  say  that  the  principal  object 
must  always  be  perfectly  sharp  and 
clear  is  a  mistake.  There  are  other 
methods  that  may  be  employed  to  give 
it  the  requisite  prominence,  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  principal  point  of  interest 
lies  well  back  toward  the  middle  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  focus  is  set  for  it  regard¬ 
less  of  anything  else,  there  is  going  to 
exist  in  the  resulting  photograph  a  state 
of  affairs  that  is  absolutely  false.  Fore¬ 
ground  and  background  will  be  out  of 
focus  with  the  middle  distance  sharp. 
This  is  unquestionably  wrong. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
depth  of  focus  of  the  lens,  the  following 
rule  that  I  have  advocated  from  time  to 
time,  ought  to  be  adopted.  First,  with¬ 
out  any  diaphragm,  get  into  focus  that 
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most  distant  object  that  is  desired  to  be 
sharp  and  then  put  in  place  the  stop 
that  it  has  been  'decided  to  use,  noting 
the  exact  point  nearer  than  the  one  first 
taken,  where  absolute  sharpness  ceases. 
Take  the  stop  out,  and  after  focussing 
carefully  on  this  latter  point,  reinsert 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  operation  is 
finished.  This  method  of  working  will 
secure  sufficiently  fine  definition  where 
it  is  desired,  and  yet  not  falsify  values. 

Suppose  that  the  scene  it  is  desired 
to  secure  on  the  plate  consists  of  a 
strongly- marked  foreground,  a  flat,  im¬ 
possible  middle-distance  and  a  back¬ 
ground  filled  with  hills  half  hidden  in  a 
veil  of  faint  blue  mist.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  distance,  having 
so  little  local  colouring,  is  extremely  apt 
to  be  all  washed  in  with  the  sky  to  the 
obliteration  of  any  trace  of  a  horizon 
line.  True,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
horizon  be  very  strongly  marked,  but 
it  must  show  a  little.  Some  one  has 
suggested  that  in  such  an  event,  the  best 
method  of  procedure  is  to  make  two 
negatives  identically  the  same,  exposing 
one  for  distance  and  the  other  for  fore¬ 
ground.  While  theoretically  and  prac¬ 
tically  this  may  be  possible,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  what  will  the  resulting 
print  look  like  ?  No  matter  how  excel¬ 
lent  the  combination,  few  ever  succeed 
in  getting  results  that  do  not  look 
patchy,  and  are  as  true  as  a  print  from 
a  single  negative.  After  ail,  then,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  negative  with  proper  gradation 
between  sky  and  foreground.  Consid¬ 
ering  that  the  veil  causing  all  the  trouble 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  blue  mist,  it  is  possible  to  a 
certain  extent  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  an  orthochromatic  plate 
.and  ray  screen.  There  is,  however,  a 
better  plan  still.  The  object  is  to  bring 
the  hills  up  to  within  speaking  distance, 
as  it  were.  After  the  negative  is  made, 
make  from  it  by  contact  a  positive  on 
glass,  and  then  from  that  another  nega¬ 
tive.  This  is  an  extremely  simple  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  only  point  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  is  to  make  the  exposure 
of  just  sufficient  duration  to  reduce  the 
contrasts  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  details. 

The  rendering  of  plane  values  in  winter 
work,  is  still  more  difficult.  Of  late  I 
have  been  trying  a  series  of  experiments 


with  orthochromatic  plates  and  colour 
screens  of  varying  strengths,  and 
although  I  have  hitherto  rather  strongly 
advocated  their  use  in  this  branch  of 
photography,  I  have  come  recently  to 
the  conclusion  that  ordinary  plates  are 
preferable.  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott,  I 
note,  is  in  favour  of  orthochromatic  plates 
for  this  purpose,  and  although,  judging 
from  the  winter  work  he  exhibits,  he 
makes  a  success  of  it,  I  am  obliged  to 
confess  that  I  cannot  succeed  in  securing 
anything  quite  soft  enough  to  please  me. 
As  an  argument  in  favour  of  ordinary 
plates,  just  the  other  day  I  was  looking 
at  a  picture  by  Mr.  j.  Francis  Strauss, 
made  without  a  colour  screen,  of  a  fluffy 
snowbank  around  a  bunch  of  shrubs 
with  a  tall  birch  tree  in  the  foreground, 
whose  white  bark  stood  out  boldly  and 
clearly,  and  yet  without  any  harshness. 
It  was  inexpressibly  delicately  rendered, 
too  much  so  to  reproduce,  and  bore  all 
round  a  charm  impossible  to  catch  on 
an  orthochromatic  plate.  Mr.  Strauss 
himself  tells  me  that  nothing  so  pleas¬ 
ing  could  be  secured  with  a  colour 
screen.  Of  course  in  winter  work,  where 
it  is  desired  to  show  up  distance  by 
perspective  instead  of  by  aerial  peculi¬ 
arities,  the  orthochromatic  plate  and 
colour  screen  may  be  useful.  For  soft 
effects,  however,  full  of  feeling  and 
daintiness,  it  is  absolutely  worthless. 

A  negative  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  all  the  different  planes  of  a 
landscape,  intended  to  be  purely  pictorial 
and  not  topographical,  must  be  thin, 
with  no  solid  high-lights,  and  with  that 
delicate  veiling  that  lends  such  an  indes¬ 
cribable  charm  to  the  finished  picture. 
There  must  be  no  clear  glass  in  the 
shadows  and  no  unprintable  density  in 
the  high-lights.  A  strong  foreground 
and  delicate  distance  is  highly  desirable. 
In  other  words,  like  a  lantern  slide,  it 
requires  the  utmost  tonality  combined 
with  the  greatest  translucency,  and  to 
get  this  development  must  be  carried 
on  with  a  solution  admitting  of  unlimited 
control.  This,  of  course,  bars  all  one- 
solution  developers,  as  well  as  all  with 
which  the  worker  is  not  thoroughly 
familiar.  Suppose  one  begins  with  a 
very  weak  pyro-soda  solution,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  minute  quantity  of 
potassium  bromide.  The  distance  will 
soon  appear,  and  may  be  washed  over 
with  a  restrainer.  Keep  the  developer 
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in  the  foreground  with  occasional  tilts 
of  the  dish  to  wash  the  sky  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  definite  line.  The 
foreground  will  now  be  coming  up,  and 
if  this  is  the  case  the  operation  will  be 
automatic  and  require  but  little  altera¬ 
tion,  other  than  perhaps  giving  the 
requisite  density  by  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  pyro-soda  from  time 
to  time.  Another  method  is  to  employ 
an  extremely  dilute  developer,  treating 
the  negative  as  previously  mentioned, 
and  then  when  a  mere  ghost  of  an  image 
is  secured  all  over  the  plate,  to  change 
the  solution  to  one  containing  a  normal 
proportion  of  accelerator,  and  thus 
obtain  uniform  density  and  no  fog.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  avoid  overexposure, 
as  even  if  a  very  strongly  restrained 
developer  be  used  there  will  necessarily 
be  considerable  fog  and  a  poorly-defined 
distance.  This  method  would  also  result 
in  a  slow  printing  negative.  But  why 
go  farther  on  the  developer  question^? 
That  is  a  matter  apart.  It  is  important 
that  all  developers  be  used  rationally, 
and  with  a  view  to  certain  definite 
effects,  a  fact  which  we  all  know  very 
well.  Certainly  this  is  the  only  way  to 
ever  expect  to  get  the  best  out  of  a 
plate. — Photo  Eva. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIDS 
TO  DESIGN. 

AMONG  the  many  aids  that  simple 
impression  work  gives  to  the 
photographer,  who  is  ever  on  the 
look  out  for  helps  in  design  work,  the 
subject  of  leaf  impression  is  one  that 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  photo¬ 
graphic  work  for  covering  large  sur¬ 
faces  can  be  applied  direct  to  decorative 
work  of  this  sort  on  account  of  its 
expense,  except  in  small  work  of  such 
a  size  that  will  come  within  the  size 
(and  pocket)  of  the  amateur  worker, 
but  easy  and  simply  -  made  designs 
carried  out  upon  a  small  scale,  are 
certainly  aids  and  keys  to  fulfilling  and 
working  out  such  ideas  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  with  less  expensive 
material. 

The  impressions  one  gets  from  leaves 
and  many  other  substances  (providing 
they  are  fairly  transparent)  are  too 


numerous  to  mention,  and  are  best 
tried  by  experiment ;  and  as  far  as  the 
leaves  go,  these  are  best  slightly  pressed 
between  blotting  paper  before  the 
printing  is  carried  out  on  P.O.P.  or 
any  other  paper.  Print  well  in  direct 


sunlight  if  possible,  which  may  take 
some  time,  and  is  best  gauged  by 
another  test  frame  for  fear  of  movement. 
To  get  the  whole  of  the  detail  out  is  the 
point,  for  a  simple  outline  of  the  leaf  is 
of  but  little  use,  except  in  shape. 

It  is  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  the 
subject  of  decorative  work  outside  the 
photographic  aids,  that  one  gets  by  this 


method  of  printing,  but  there  are  many 
purposes  which'  the  designs,  when 
printed,  may  be  put  to.  China  and  tile 
painting  has  a  great  fascination  for  some 
people,  but  there  are  many  books  upon 
the  subject,  and  reference  is  best  made 
to  them.  Provided  one  has  the  artistic 
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ability,  very  beautiful  results  may 
be  obtained  by  simply  using  such 
designs  as  these,  as  the  tiles  themselves, 
also  as  panels  and  finger  plates,  where 
no  water,  heat  or  other  elements  can 
get  at  them  to  spoil  them.  The  best 


way  is  to  mount  the  designs  upon  wood 
and  again  glaze  with  glass  and  gelatine 
solution.  There  are  many  corners  in 
a  house  where  such  small  decorations 
can  be  used. 

Charming  hints  to  the  designer  may 
also  be  brought  about,  with  reference 


to  china  vases,  the  fact  of  concealment 
of  the  origin  of  the  design  being  to  some 
extent  one  of  many  points  forming  the 
basis  of  new  ideas. 

The  wild  geranium  leaf  as  printed 


and  its  treatment  to  a  vase,  is  an 
illustration  of  this  point.  The  tile  illus¬ 
trations  also  show  to  some  extent  the 
treatment  in  this  respect ;  again  looking 
at  the  treatment  of  the  frieze,  this  is  a 
design  that  can  be  faithfully  followed 
out  by  any  one  capable  of  cutting  a 
stencil  and  using  colour,  after  having 
the  frieze  papered  with  a  plain  paper 
of  the  desired  tint.  And  in  many  other 
cases  will  it  be  found  that  such  results 
are  pleasing  and  interesting  to  follow 
out  and  incorporate  with  large  work, 
the  basis  of  the  design  being,  in  the 
first  instance,  impression  work  of  this 
sort. 

Harry  D.  Gower. 


ON  THE  MOUNT. 

By  John  Bartlett. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  primary 
object  in  mounting  and  framing  a 
picture  is  to  isolate  it  from  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  so  that  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  may  be  especially 
directed  to  it,  to  judge  of  its  artistic 
merits ;  and  so,  if  this  argument  be 
true,  the  best  service  a  mount  and 
frame  can  do  for  the  picture  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  effect  per  se.  But  is 
this  argument  true  ? 

I  think  a  few  experiments  will 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  neutral 
ground  in  the  action  of  accessories. 

If  the  mount  and  frame  do  not  en¬ 
hance  the  good  qualities  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  they  do  positive  injury  by  their 
incongruous  presence.  The  prevailing 
fashion  often  controls  or  misdirects 
taste,  and  a  particular  variety  of  mount, 
in  itself  perhaps  possessed  of  kingly 
virtues,  is  made  to  do  service  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  prints ;  and 
though  it  be  modest  in  character  or 
unassuming,  sometimes  even  these 
qualities  are  too  self-asserting,  marring 
or  destroying  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
photograph. 

Everyone  knows  of  what  value  to 
the  painter  is  the  knowledge  of  simul¬ 
taneous  contrast  of  colours.  To  the 
photographer  it  is  almost  as  important 
when  the  subject  of  mounting  the  print 
comes  into  consideration.  He  must 
know  something  of  the  effect  produced 
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by  the  juxtaposition  of  light  and  shade 
in  order  to  produce  certain  definite 
effects. 

All  our  knowledge  is  relative,  that  is, 
we  know  things  only  by  their  relation 
to  other  things ;  so  light  and  dark  are 
only  relative  terms,  like  great  and  small, 
hard  and  soft. 

We  judge,  therefore,  only  by  com¬ 
parison.  The  light  of  one  object  may 
be  comparatively  dark  when  removed 
from  its  surroundings  and  placed  in 
relation  with  light  of  another  object 
much  brighter  than  itself. 

This  latter  fact  may  be  easily  demon¬ 
strated,  and  so  prove  how  easy  it  is  for 


much  lighter  coloured  object,  and  vice 
versa. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  medium 
grey  and  place  it  upon  two  different 
grounds,  one  of  which  is  lighter,  the 
other  darker  than  the  superimposed 
grey  itself,  its  appearance  will  be 
strikingly  different  in  each  case. 

Upon  the  lighter  ground  it  will  look 
much  darker,  while  upon  the  ground 
darker  than  itself  it  will  seem  much 
lighter  in  tone. 

The  effect  is  so  striking  that  it  is 
impossible  to  realize  that  both  pieces 
are  identical  in  tint  until  we  place 
both  on  the  same  ground. 


our  judgment  to  be  mistaken,  and  how 
very  largely  responsible  our  presup¬ 
posed  ideas  are  for  our  errors  in 
decision. 

A  piece  of  grey  paper,  for  instance, 
out  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  is  really 
much  lighter  than  a  pure  white  sheet 
in  a  darkened  corner  of  the,  room  ;  yet 
unhesitatingly  do  we  declare  from 
a  priori  judgment  that  the  sheet  is 
white  and  the  paper  grey. 

An  object  of  a  certain  tint  appears 
darker  when  placed  in  proximity  to  a 
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Now  this  change  of  brightness  by 
contrast  is  precisely  what  takes  place 
(although  the  spectator  is  unconscious 
of  the  operation)  when  a  certain  tone 
of  a  photograph  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  card-mount  darker  or  lighter 
in  tone  than  itself. 

The  light  and  shade  and  colours  in 
objects  represented  in  painting  often 
differ  in  most  essential  circumstances 
in  the  effect  which  they  produce  from 
those  of  natural  objects  themselves. 

In  nature  bodies  of  various  colours 
placed  together  have  their  tints  reflected 
from  each  other,  and  so  combined  that 
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the  hues  of  natural  objects  are  har¬ 
monized  before  they  reach  the  eye. 

But  the  colours  upon  the  flat  surface 
of  the  canvas  cannot  be  thus  reflected 
and  mingled. 

Again,  the  hues  of  objects  are  affected 
and  modified  by  the  atmosphere  differ¬ 
ently  from  those  in  a  picture  ;  the  rays 
from  distant  objects  are  softened  by 
means  of  it,  whereas  in  a  painting, 
from  the  canvas  being  close  to  the  eye, 
there  is  no  modifying  effect  of  atmos¬ 
phere. 

So  in  a  painting  a  modification  of  the 
colour  effect  is  attempted,  or  a  sort  of 
compromise  made  to  produce  the  effect 
of  what  the  eye  experiences  in  viewing 
nature.  Nature,  so  to  put  it,  is  falsified 
to  give  a  true  representation  of  things. 

As  Helmholz  showed,  our  eyes  are 
by  no  means  perfect  optical  instru¬ 
ments  ;  but  if  they  were,  we  would  be 
deprived  of  much  of  our  visual  delights. 

But  the  camera,  with  its  glass  optic, 
is  unerringly  true  in  its  delineation  of 
external  reality — giving  us  things  as 
they  are  not,  but  as  they  seem.  Not 
only  in  the  presentation  of  colours  upon 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  is 
photography  artistically  false,  but  in 
the  rendering  of  light  and  shade  is  it 
equally  false.  For  instance,  in  the 
photograph  of  a  high  tower  in  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky  the  top  and  bottom  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  equal  degree  of  illumination 
as  is  truly  the  case ;  but  in  a  painting 
of  the  same  tower  against  the  sky  we 
find  that  the  artist  has  made  the  upper 
part  darker  than  the  lower;  but,  instead 
of  the  critic  calling  him  to  account  for 
his  falsification,  we  find  that  he  is 
credited  with  taste  for  so  painting  it. 
Although  the  highest  part  of  a  tower 
must  of  necessity  be  even  more  strongly 
illuminated  than  the  lower,  it  does  not 
look  so  to  the  eye,  for  the  very  reason 
which  we  have  tried  to  make  clear  just 
now  when  speaking  of  simultaneous 
contrast. 

In  looking  up  at  the  tower  a  great 
part  of  the  retina  is  opposed  to  the 
strong  light  of  the  sky,  and  the  top, 
bright  though  it  be,  seems  lower  in 
tone.  When  we  shift  the  eye  to  look 
at  the  particular  parts,  the  reflected 
light  falls  upon  the  retina,  where  it  is 
exhausted  by  the  direct  light  from  the 
sky. 

If  we  look  at  the  top  of  the  tower, 


and  then  drop  our  view  to  some  of  the 
lower  architectural  details,  the  effect 
will  infallibly  be  that  the  upper  part 
will  appear  darker. 

Hence  I  think  that  the  advocates  of 
the  new  school  of  photography  are 
justified  in  so  manipulating  with  the 
print  as  to  give  the  effect  the  eye  has. 

Because  a  photograph  is  absolutely 
true  to  nature  is  no  criterion  to  judge 
of  its  artistic  excellence.  We  are 
wandering  somewhat  from  our  topic 
of  the  mount  in  considering  the  effect 
of  simultaneous  contrast,  but  we  hoped 
thereby  to  show  the  responsibility  of 
the  mount  in  relation  to  the  print. 

Not  only  is  the  character  of  the 
photographic  tone  changed  by  the  tone 
of  the  mount  upon  which  the  print 
rests,  but  also  the  whole  character  of 
the  aerial  perspective. 

For  instance,  in  a  landscape  photo¬ 
graph  the  distant  mountains  are  ren¬ 
dered  much  lighter  or  darker  in  tone, 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
mount.  The  distance  may  thus  be 
made  to  approach  to  the  spectator  or 
recede  from  him.  When  we  look  at 
an  object  we  do  not  fix  our  eyes  steadily 
upon  any  one  part,  but  the  vision  wan¬ 
ders  over  the  whole  field.  When  we 
turn  from  dark  to  light  there  is  a  super¬ 
position  of  impressions  upon  the  retina; 
the  light  portions  of  the  new  impression, 
falling  upon  that  part  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  the  dark  portions,  is 
made  more  intense  because  that  part  of 
the  retina  is  less  wearied  than  that  part 
acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  first 
impression. 

Some  years  back  the  veteran  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder, 
of  Cleveland,  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
conventions  a  number  of  superb  heads, 
and  to  heighten  the  effect  he  exercised 
his  artistic  taste  in  selecting  mounts 
and  frames  which  emphasized  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  the  photographic  prints ; 
but  he  was  at  once  pounced  upon  by 
the  ignorant  board  of  critics,  who 
declared  that  he  was  introducing  acces¬ 
sories  which  did  not  belong  to  photo¬ 
graphs  pure  and  simple,  and  was  thus 
biasing  the  judgment  of  the  jury.  Mr. 
Ryder,  doubtless  in  disgust  at  the 
puerility  of  the  criticism,  removed  the 
frames  and  roughly  nailed  the  pictures 
to  the  terra-cotta  cloth  hangings  of  the 
wall,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  myself 
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and  others  who  had  admired  the  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the 
exhibition. 

I  once  made  what  I  considered  a 
lovely  landscape  photograph  with  soft 
retiring  distance  and  fine  atmospheric 
effect,  and,  elated  over  its  beauty,  I 
determined  to  submit  it  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Salon  jury;  but  I  knew 
the  futility  of  presenting  it  in  the  dark 
grey  mount  and  gilt  frame,  so  I  soaked 
my  photograph  from  the  old  card  and 
remounted  it  upon  one  of  those  artistic 
straw-paper  mats  so  delightful  to  the 
aesthetic  eye  of  the  fuzzyite  ;  but  when 
I  beheld  it  the  vision  of  beauty  had 
vanished,  every  trace  of  atmosphere 
had  gone,  and  the  distant  hills  seemed 
very  near  indeed.  In  fact,  the  whole 
perspective  of  the  print  was  changed, 
and  all  due  to  the  change  of  card- 
mount.  We  have  spun  our  topic  out 
too  far  already,  but  we  must  say  a  word, 
in  conclusion,  about  coloured  mounts. 

We  have  no  room  to  speak  of  the 
physiological  effect  of  colours  in  juxta¬ 
position,  but  only  to  briefly  call  to  mind 
how  red  gives  a  greenish  hue  and  blue 
a  yellowish  tone. 

Our  modern  printing  methods  give 
a  long  gamut  of  tones  of  reds,  browns, 
purples,  olives,  greens,  sepias,  blues, 
and  it  is  worth  while  trying  the  effect 
of  different  tints  of  mounts  upon  these 
colours  to  get  just  the  best  effect. 

If  we  place  an  oil  painting  without  a 
frame  upon  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper, 
or  against  a  white  wall,  how  offensively 
yellow  and  brown  it  appears ;  and  the 
reason  is  that  the  eye  alternately  moves 
insensibly  from  the  white  background 
to  the  painting,  which,  being  of  a  deeper 
tone,  consequently  renders  the  browns 
and  yellows  unduly  strong.  We  see 
the  great  necessity  of  the  frame  to  such 
a  picture  for  the  effect  it  produces.  It 
does  not  merely  cut  the  picture  off 
from  surrounding  objects,  but  it  pre¬ 
pares  the  eye  for  the  colours  of  the 
painting. 

One  can  hardly  err  in  using  a  plain 
unostentatious  gilt  frame  for  isolating 
his  picture,  no  matter  what  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tone  may  be ;  yet  the  funeral  black 
is  still  indiscriminately  drafted  into  ser¬ 
vice,  because  some  one  of  taste  once 
upon  a  time  framed  his  picture  in 
cypress  because  the  special  subject 
was  enhanced  thereby. 


It  is  really  worth  the  trouble  of 
trying  the  effect  of  different  colours  in 
the  mount  upon  your  photograph. 

A  yellowish  white  mount,  for  instance, 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  which  the  distant  atmospheric 
effect  is  represented  by  a  neutral  grey, 
gives  a  more  delicate  bluish  super¬ 
position  of  tint  and  makes  the  moun¬ 
tains  recede,  while  a  grey,  even  inclining 
to  blue,  acts  contrarywise. 

A  purplish-grey  tone  will  be  found  to 
look  towards  bluish  when  the  mount  is 
yellowish,  but  you  must  try  the  effects 
for  yourselves. 

The  Camera. 

A  FEW  NOTES 
ON  BROMIDE  PRINTING. 

By  R.  Stockdale. 

THE  production  of  prints  in  bromide 
paper  possesses  many  advan¬ 
tages,  on  the  score  of  matt  sur¬ 
face,  quickness  of  working,  and  general 
permanence  of  results.  Very  often 
these  results  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  in  regard  to  the  colour  of  the 
image,  which,  instead  of  being  a  good 
black,  is  inclined  to  be  gray,  or  an  un¬ 
pleasant  brownish-black. 

Having  had  to  make  a  fair  number 
of  prints  of  late  by  this  process,  I  took 
careful  notes  of  the  results  and  method 
of  working,  and  propose  to  briefly 
enumerate  them.  In  the  first  place,  if 
bromide  is  to  be  the  method  of  printing, 
the  negative  should  be  developed 
accordingly,  and  should  be  kept  thin 
by  diluting  the  developer  somewhat, 
while  at  the  same  time  getting  out  all 
the  detail  in  the  half-tones.  With  such 
a  negative  an  exposure  of  5-10  seconds 
at  a  distance  of  18  inches  to  2  ft.  from 
an  ordinary  gas  flame  will  be  sufficient. 

I  used  amidol  as  the  developer,  what 
I  have  being  so  old  that  it  had  become 
discoloured,  and  the  solution  had  to  be 
filtered  before  using.  It  was  bought 
years  ago  when  it  first  came  out,  and 
was  said  to  be  the  solution  of  all  the 
photographer’s  difficulties  in  develop¬ 
ment.  It  did  not  prove  so  in  my  case, 
and  was  practically  disregarded  until 
re-discovered. 

The  developer  was  the  one  recoim 
mended  by  Wellington  &  Ward  for  use 
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with  their  paper,  and  consists  of  the 


following : — 

Amidol . 25  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  325  ,, 

Potassium  bromide .  5  ,, 

Water  to  .  10  oz. 


My  experience  was  that  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  the  finished  prints 
depends  largely  on  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  developer,  and  the  following 
plan  is  the  one  which  yields  uniformity 
in  tone  : — The  developer  should  be  used 
freshly  made.  It  is  said  it  will  keep  good 
for  three  days,  but  it  is  better  to  make 
fresh  for  each  batch  of  prints  to  obtain 
the  blue-black  of  a  platinotype  print. 

The  requisite  quantity  of  sulphite  is 
weighed  out  and  roughly  powdered,  and 
then  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  the  water; 
the  solution  of  the  sulphite  may  be 
accelerated  by  gentle  heating  (but  it 
should  not  feel  warm  to  the  hand)  and 
shaking  or  stirring,  and  then  the  amidol 
and  bromide  are  added  and  made  up 
to  the  required  bulk.  In  my  case  I  had 
to  filter  it  to  get  rid  of  small  particles 
which  contaminated  the  old  amidol. 
This  forms  an  economical  developer, 
2  oz.  of  which  will  develop  at  least 
6  i-plate  prints  in  such  a  way  that 
the  last  made  is  practically  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  first  in  general 
tone. 

After  developing,  the  print  may  be 
rinsed  in  water  and  fixed  in  hypo  (2  oz. 
to  the  pint),  being  careful  that  the 
print  is  thoroughly  immersed  in  this 
solution  at  once,  otherwise  stains  may 
result.  Beyond  this  rinse  the  print 
does  not  require  any  clearing,  as  is 
necessary  with  the  Ferrous  Oxalate 
Bath.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  add  a 
crystal  or  two  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the 
fixing  bath,  this  addition  keeping  it 
colourless.  After  fixation,  and  washing 
and  drying,  the  prints  will  possess  a 
fine  black  colour  not  far  removed  from 
that  of  a  platinotype  print. 

I  thought  it  worth  while  to  chronicle 
these  results  ;  for  to  make  prints  by 
this  method  is  much  easier  and  quicker 
than  by  using  P.O.P.,  with  its  attendant 
uncertainty  in  toning  and  questionable 
permanency,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  beautiful  dead  surface  of  a 
bromide  is  certainly  much  more  artistic 
than  the  sheen  of  P.O.P. 

My  short  experience  of  Wellington 


and  Ward’s  S.C.P.  is  a  very  favourable 
one.  The  surface  is  delightful,  the  tone 
excellent,  and  the  paper  seems  to  give 
more  harmonious  prints  with  different 
classes  of  negatives  with  varying  ex¬ 
posures,  than  many  other  slow  bromide 
papers  I  have  used. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  come 
across  these  instructions  in  the  making 
up  of  the  developer,  and  can  only  say 
that,  when  worked  in  this  way,  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  successful 
and  mediocre  prints. 


RENOVATING 
HAND  CAMERAS. 

By  H.  C.  Standage. 

THE  time  is  now  upon  us  when 
the  amateur  photographer  is 
taking  trips  in  the  country, 
camera  iti  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
snap-shotting.  On  inspecting  the 
covering  of  his  camera,  he  will  not 
be  a  little  annoyed  to  find  it  shabby 
and  dilapidated  in  appearance ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  scorn  the  poor  little 
shabby  article  for,  by  following  the 
simple  directions  given  below,  the 
oldest,  most  abraided,  most  worn -look¬ 
ing  camera  can  be  rejuvenated  and 
made  to  look  like  new.  In  the  first  place 
let  us  suppose  that  the  leatherette 
covering  of  the  camera  body  is  dull  and 
worn  by  handling  ;  such  a  condition 
can  be  remedied  by  the  following 
compound : — 

Mix  i  oz.  of  carnauba  wax. 

2  ozs.  beeswax, 

3J  ozs.  vaseline, 

together  in  a  saucepan,  and  while  melt 
ing  stir  in  ^  scruple  (i.e.,  10  grains)  of 
oil  black  (an  aniline  dye  soluble  in  oil, 
spirit  or  varnish),  or  else  sufficient  of 
lamp  black  to  make  the  mixture  black 
in  colour.  Stir  the  mixture  well,  and 
then  rub  it  over  the  leatherette  body  of 
the  camera  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag, 
and  brush  the  camera  vigorously  with 
a  stiff  brush  until  all  superfluous  polish 
is  removed  ;  the  covering  will  then  not 
only  look  bright,  glossy  and  equal  to 
new,  but  will  also  be  rendered  water¬ 
proof,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  hand 
in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  without  fear 
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of  being  washed  off  the  camera.  If 
the  camera  covering  is  torn  and  very 
much  abraided,  it  may  be  renovated 
as  follows  : — 

Soak  i  oz.  gelatine  in  2  ozs.  water 
for  two  hours,  then  melt  the  softened 
gelatine  together  with  the  unabsorbed 
water  in  a  glue  pot,  and  while  boiling 
hot  pour  in  J  fluid  oz.  of  glycerine  or 
4  oz.  brown  sugar  ;  stir  the  mixture 
well  and  then  glue  down  the  torn  strips 
of  leather,  leatherette,  etc.,  and  also 
rub  the  glue  over  the  abraided  parts, 
and  scrape  off  with  a  blunt  knife ; 
then  well  fill  up  the  covering  where 
worn  by  use,  and  the  colour  can  then 
be  renovated  by  means  of  the  wax 
polishing  compound  already  mentioned. 
If  the  colour  of  the  camera  body  is 
green  or  any  other  colour  instead  of 
black,  the  following  flexible  varnish 
should  be  used  for  renovating  it. 

1  pint  methylated  spirit. 

3  oz.  shellac, 
ij  oz.  Venice  turpentine. 

^  oz.  sandarac  resin. 

1  oz.  spirits  of  turpentine 
Colouring  matter,  aniline  dye  soluble  in  spirit. 

Dissolve  •§-  drachm  of  a  soluble  aniline 
dye  in  the  spirit  (using  a  dye  which  is 
soluble  in  a  spirit)  of  necessary  strength 
and  filter  the  fluid,  then  digest  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  spirit  at  a 
gentle  heat,  frequently  shaking  the 


mixture  until  all  the  solids  are  dissolved. 
For  use,  rub  the  camera  body  with  a 
dry  duster  to  remove  all  grease,  finger 
marks,  etc.  ;  then  give  it  a  coat  of  the 
above  varnish  with  a  brush  and  allow 
it  to  dry.  When  dry  the  coat  varnish 
will  be  water  repelling,  glossy,  and 
make  the  cover  look  like  new.  As  the 
varnish  is  flexible  it  is  also  suited  to 
lay  on  the  bellows  of  bellows  cameras. 
To  render  it  still  more  flexible  J  oz. 
camphor  or  the  same  quantity  of  castor 
oil  can  be  added ;  the  oil  of  turpentine 
should  be  added  to  the  compound 
when  all  the  solids  are  dissolved.  If 
the  metal  parts  of  the  camera  are  worn 
and  show  the  bare  metal,  they  can  be 
renovated  by  coating  them  with  a  black 
compound  prepared  as  follows  : — 

J  oz.  of  finest  carbon  black, 
iA  oil  of  turpentine. 

|  ,,  glue  solution. 

Rub  up  the  carbon  black  in  the  tur¬ 
pentine  and  then  stir  them  with  the 
boiling  hot  glue  solution,  and  with  a 
brush  lay  it  on  the  metal  where  it  is 
desired  to  reblacken  the  portions  that 
have  worn  bright,  or  else  re-cover  the 
metal  entirely.  By  means  of  the  above 
simple  expedients  no  photographer 
need  have  the  mortification  of  carrying 
a  shabby  camera  in  his  hand ;  for 
practically  he  can  make  last  year’s  one 
like  new  by  these  practical  means. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejedled  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  ot  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents."  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  19 — Nov.  1.  The  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley 
Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Hon.  Sec.:  W.  Reginald  Craigie. 
Sept.  29 — Nov.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  the  New  Gallery.  Secretary  :  A.  W.  W. 
Bartlett,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Oct.  28— Nov.  1.  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Gep.  Birtwhistle,  7, 
Gainsborough  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Oct.  29  and  30.  Exhibition  of  the  Wheatley  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  (Doncaster).  Hon.  Sec.  :  J.  j. 
Beck,  “  Inveresk,”  Thorne  Road,  Doncaster. 

Nov.  13 — 19.  Exhibition  of  the  Southampton  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  S.  G.  Kimber,  Oakdene,  High- 
field,  Southampton. 

Nov.  27 — 29.  Exhibition  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec. :  A.  R.  Sargeant,  55,  The  Drive,  Hove. 
Dec.  15 — 20.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Ordnance 
Row,  Portsea. 

*  * 

Films  and  The  rivalry  between  plates 

Plates.  and  films  becomes  more 

intense  every  day,  and  as  the 
treatment  and  manipulation  of  films  becomes 
better  understood,  there  is  every  probability 
that  their  adoption  in  preference  to  the  heavier 
glass  support  will  become  still  more  general. 
The  one  great  drawback  which  still  militates 
against  their  almost  universal  employment,  is 
the  price — half  as  much  again  as  glass  plates. 
Why  this  high  price  is  maintained  is  difficult 
to  understand,  for  celluloid  is  cheaper  than 
glass,  and  the  trouble  in  coating  it  with 
emulsion  cannot  be  so  much  more  serious 
than  in  coating  glass.  Many  years  ago,  the 


regular  price  of  quarter-plates  used  to  be  2s. 
per  dozen.  That  was  the  price  I  paid  when  I 
bought  my  first  dozen.  Then  came  the  Ilford 
plates  at  is.  per  dozen,  and  I  well  remember 
with  what  trepidation  amateurs  tried  them, 
fearing  that  at  such  a  low  charge,  good  plates 
could  not  be  made.  But  they  proved  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  Britannia  Works  Co.,  now 
Ilford  Ltd.,  soon  built  up  a  large  business.  If 
some  firm  would  make  the  same  sweeping 
reduction  in  films  that  this  firm  did  with 
plates — bring  them  down  to  is.  for  quarter- 
plates  and  2s.  3d.  for  half-plates,  with  roll-film 
at  proportionate  prices,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  an  enormous  amount  of  trade 
would  go  into  their  hands,  whilst  the  glass 
plate,  except  for  occasional  and  special  pur¬ 
poses,  would  rapidly  become  a  thi-g  of  the 
past. 

The  Who  gets  the  most  enjoyment 

Most  out  of  photography  as  a  pur- 

Enjoyment.  suit  ?  Is  it  the  fortunate 
exhibitor  whose  pictures  are 
accepted  and  hung  in  a  prominent  position  ? 
Is  it  the  office  seeker  who  secures  a  seat  on  the 
committee  of  his  club  and  is  able  to  exercise  a 
voice  in  affairs  ?  Is  it  the  leader  of  the  club 
excursion  ?  Is  it  the  slide  maker  whose  screen 
views  are  loudly  applauded  ?  Is  it  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  who  “  discovers  ”  a  modified 
developer  or  some  other  new  method  ?  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  say,  for  probably 
individual  taste  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
determining  that  direction  which  yields  the 
maximum  of  enjoyment.  But  I  should  think 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  rambler  in  the  country, 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  has  many  halcyon 
days,  and  it  is  an  open  question  after  all,  if  his 
enjoyment  is  not  the  highest  and  the  most 
enduring.  For  nothing  is  more  refreshing  and 
recuperative  than  a  day  with  nature.  But 
enjoyment  of  this  kind  is  not  restricted  to  the 
photographer,  some  may  say.  That  may  be 
so,  but  nevertheless  a  photographer  is  better 
equipped  for  reaping  the  best  from  nature, 
since  his  pursuit  leads  him  to  search  for  her 
most  beautiful  aspects.  Then  also  he  has  the 
after-pleasure  of  recalling  associations  as  he 
examines  his  pictures. 

Another  Some  months  have  elapsed 

Photograph  to  since  I  offered  a  photograph 
Criticise.  for  the  general  criticism  of 

my  readers.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  present  issue,  however,  an 
estuarine  picture  of  my  own,  is  intended 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  totally  different 
in  character  from  any  subject  we  have  had 
before  us  as  yet ;  and  being  composed  of 
exceedingly  simple  elements,  ought  not  to 
present  any  profound  subtleties  to  puzzle  the 
critics.  I  shall  be  interested  in  reading  what 
they  have  to  say  about  it,  and  would  remind 
them  that  the  best  critiques  are  those  which 
point  out  what  is  good  and  why,  and  vvhat  is 
bad  and  why — as  opposed  to  mere  statements 
that  “  I  do  not  like  so-and-so,”  or  “  that  does 
not  appeal  to  me.”  Please  let  papers  be 
restricted  to  a  sheet  of  foolscap  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  see  that  they  reach  me  by 
September  25.  No  coupon  is  needed.  The 
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latest  volume  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  authors 
of  the  three  ablest  critiques.  Every  reader 
of  the  journal  should  try  what  he  can  do  in 
this  way.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  culti¬ 
vating  one's  taste. 

The  Junior  Last  year  several  readers 
Salon.  wrote  to  give  their  opinions, 

at  some  considerable  length, 
of  The  Junior  Salon .  This  year  only  one 
friend  has  done  so,  Mr.  W.  H  Nithsdale,  and 
I  hope  to  publish  his  remarks  next  month. 

I  mention  the  matter  now  to  give  others  an 
opportunity  of  writing,  if  they  desire,  so  that 
I  may  print  the  whole  of  the  comments 
together  and  reply  to  them  en  masse,  if  any 
reply  is  needed.  I  do  not  in  the  least  object 
to  any  reader  stating  his  views  on  the  merits 
of  the  Salon  pictures  provided  it  is  all  done  in 
good  part,  but  I  do  not  want  the  discussion  to 
extend  beyond  one  issue,  because  the  question 
does  not  interest  every  reader  and  there  are 
other  and  more  important  topics  waidng  to 
be  dealt  with. 

*  * 

* 

Southern  Societies  Exhibition  “  Com¬ 
bine.” — The  three  societies  mentioned  below 
have  decided  to  arrange  their  exhibitions 
under  conditions  which  should  appeal  strongly 
to  exhibitors.  The  dates  have  been  arranged 
in  order  that  exhibitors  may  enter  their  pictures 
for  all  three  exhibitions,  and  those  who  do 
so  will,  without  any  extra  charge,  have  their 
pictures  packed  and  carriage  paid  between 
the  exhibitions,  and  in  addition  to  the  clubs’ 
awards,  a  special  award  will  be  given  by  the 
combined  societies  for  the  best  work  exhibited 
in  all  three  exhibitions.  The  names  of  the 
societies  and  dates  of  exhibitions  are  as  follows 
and  entry  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
respective  secretaries.  Southampton  Camera 
Club  :  S.  G.  Ivimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield, 
Southampton  ;  November  13  -  19.  Hove 
Camera  Club  ;  A.  R.  Sargeant,  55,  The  Drive, 
Hove  ;  November  27-29.  Southsea  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society:  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Ordnance 
Row,  Portsea  ;  December  15-20. 

The  King  and  Darlington’s  ‘‘London  ” 
— His  Majesty  the  King  having  graciously 
accepted  a  copy  of  the  Coronation  Edition  of 
Darlington's  “  London  and  Environs,”  has 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor, 
Mr.  Ralph  Darlington,  F.R.G.S. 

H.M.  Yacht,  Victoria  and  Albert, 
26th  July,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  sub¬ 
mitting  your  letter  to  the  King,  and  I  am 
commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  to 
thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  new  edition, 
sowell  got  up,  of  “  London  and  Environs,” 
which  you  have  transmitted  for  His 
Majesty's  acceptance, 

Yours  faithfully, 

KNOLLYS. 

R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

Photography  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 
—At  the  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1904,  space  is  to  be  reserved  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Liberal  Aits  and  also  in  the  Palace  of 


Fine  Arts  for  photographic  exhibits.  In  the 
former  the  scientific  aspect  of  photography  will 
be  represented  :  in  the  latter  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphs  will  have  a  section.  The  pictdres  are 
to  be  selected  by  a  jury,  and  medals  and 
diplomas  will  be  awarded.  For  further 
particulars  those  interested  should  make 
application  to  Mr.  George  F.  Parker,  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Sanctuary 
House,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Under  the  attractive  title  of  the  “Homeland 
Handbooks,”  a  series  of  well-written  and 
tastefully-illustrated  guides  to  places  in  the 
British  Isles  is  being  published  by  the  Home¬ 
land  Association,  Ltd.,  whose  object,  to 
encourage  home  travel,  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  And  since  this  series  of  books 
must  necessarily  be  particularly  interesting 
and  useful  to  photographers,  so  many  of  whom 
are  home  travellers,  we  have  pleasure  in 
directing  special  attention  to  them.  No.  21, 
which  is  the  latest  issued,  deals  with  the  “City 
of  St.  Alban,  its  Abbey,  and  its  Surroundings.” 
This  interesting  old  town,  the  birthplace  of 
that  extraordinary  traveller,  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  is  a  most  pleasant  place  to  visit,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Ashdown,  F.R.G.S.,  supplies  the 
visitor  with  an  exceedingly  pleasant  account 
of  it;  not  a  bit  “guide-booky,”  but  with  a 
literary  flavour,  and  historical  detail  that  will 
appeal  to  those  who  do  not  merely  want  to  see 
the  principal  sights  and  move  on.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  Homeland  Handbooks  have  been 
issued — their  price  is  is.  each.  We  advise 
our  readers  to  write  for  a  list  to  the  Home¬ 
land  Association,  Ltd.,  24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Dictionary  of  Photography 
made  its  appearance  a  week  or  two  ago.  The 
revisions  and  additions  are  by  Thomas  Bolas, 
F.C.S.,  who  thus  carries  forward  the  able 
work  done  by  the  original  author,  E.  J.  Wall. 
As  this  is  our  only  English  cyclopedia,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
lapse,  for  otherwise  quick  reference  to  any 
photographic  subject  would  not  be  possible 
without  a  library  of  books  at  hand,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  photographic  literature  that 
few  if  any  possess.  Naturally  in  a  work  of 
this  kind  there  are  details  which  one  might 
criticise,  certain  definitions  might  reasonably 
be  called  crude,  for  example,  whilst  the 
Bibliography  is  incomplete,  and  contains 
numerous  inaccuracies.  Moreover  the  pub¬ 
lishers  might  take  a  gentle  hint  to  heart  about 
the  diagrams,  and  get  some  of  the  roughest 
re-drawn  for  the  next  issue.  But  on  the  whole 
the  dictionary  is  precise  and  accurate,  and  its 
contents  are  well-balanced.  No  real  student 
of  photography  can  afford  to  be  without  it, 
whilst  it  should  certainly  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  every  club  library.  The  price  is 
7/6,  and  the  publishers  are  Messrs.  Hazell, 
Watson  &  Viney. 

Anew  book  in  the  “  Amateur  Photographer” 
Library,  just  issued,  is  entitled  ‘‘The  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Simple  Photography,”  by  F.  W. 
Sparrow,  R.N.  This  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
book,  precise  in  detail  and  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  full  attention 
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has  been  given  to  composition  in  relation  to 
landscape,  and  also  to  portraiture  and  group¬ 
ing,  while  at  the  same  time  dark-room  work 
has  not  been  at  all  neglected.  There  are 
numerous  suitable  illustrations  and  diagrams, 
but  the  frontispiece  is  a  bad  example  of  harsh¬ 
ness  and  spottiness,  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  book.  The  publishers  are 
Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd.,  52,  Long  Acre, 
London,  W.C.,  and  the  price  is  1/-. 

New  Societies. — The  following  new 
Societies  have  lately  been  formed: — Swadlin¬ 
cote  Photographic  Club,  Derby.  Cannock  and 
District  Photographic  Society;  Hon.  Sec.: 
Mr.  J.  Jackson,  Penkridge  Road,  Cannock, 
Staffs.  Border  City  Camera  Club ;  Hon.  Sec. : 
Mr.  Douglas,  9,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 
Rhondda  Photographic  Society;  Hon.  Sec.: 
Mr.  W.  E.  Davies,  89,  Tallis  Street, 


Photographic  Exhibition  at  Doncaster. 
— The  Wheatley  and  District  Photographic 
Society  (Doncaster)  propose  going  in  for  an 
exhibition  towards  the  end  of  October.  Silver 
and  bronze  medals  are  offered  in  six  open  and 
two  members’  classes.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Beck,  “Inveresk,”  Thorne  Road,  Doncaster. 

The  Walthamstow  Camera  Club. — A  new 
club  is  being  formed  in  this  populous  district. 
Those  interested  should  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  A.  V.  Drew,  153,  Warner  Road, 
Walthamstow. 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  dinner  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  to  be  held  on  September  29th,  at 
which  date  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number 
of  provincial  members  will  be  in  London. 
The  tickets  will  be  10/6  each. 


Cwmpark,  Treorchy.  Bournemouth  Camera 
Club;  Hon.  Sec.:  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Hankinson, 
“Bergen”  Alumhurst  Road,  Bournemouth. 
Braintree  Camera  Club;  Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  P. 
Draper,  Braintree.  Glasgow  Southern  (Gorbals) 
Photo  Association  ;  Hon.  Sec. :  Mr.  John  Smart. 
Castletown  Amateur  Camera  Club;  Hon. 
Sec.:  Mr.  A.  Jordan.  Wishaw  and  District 
Amateur  Photographic  Club;  Hon  Sec. :  Mr. 
T.  Peat,  Belhaven  Terrace,  Wishaw.  Glasgow 
North-Western  Camera  Club;  Hon.  Sec. :  Mr. 
Jas.  Wilson.  61,  Raglan  Street,  Glasgow. 
Hillsbro’  and  District  Photographic  Society  ; 
Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  W.  T.  Furniss,  256,  Lang- 
sett  Road,  Sheffield. 

A  photographic  survey  of  the  Woolwich 
district  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Woolwich  Photographic  Society.  The  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  society,  Mr.  W.  H.  Nichols,  30, 
Heavitree  Road,  Plumstead,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  can  assist. 


Doll  Photograph  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“Punch  and  Judy.  ’ 

Frank  Bamforth.  Holmfirth. 


The  Austin -Edwards  Monthly  Film 
Negative  Competition. — The  prize  camera 
for  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 

F.  C.  Mortimer,  5,  Pembroke  Road,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  for  his  negative  “Lord  Kitchener’s 
Reception  at  Southampton.” 

Warwick  Competitions. — The  awards  for 
the  current  month  are  as  follows  :  £1  prizes — 
H.  Avery,  W.  R.  Barrow,  F.  W.  Beken, 

G.  W.  Cordock,  Dr.  H.  G.  Deller,  J.  Ether- 
ington,  H.  H.  Lee,  Miss  Hilda  Reston,  G.  W. 
Seville,  J.  W.  Watts. 

The  Bromide  Monthly,  issued  by  the  Rotary 
Photographic  Company,  Ltd.,  maintains  its 
interest  to  those  who  work  the  bromide  pro¬ 
cess.  The  current  issue  is  embellished  with  a 
pretty  landscape  frontispiece  on  real  bromide 
paper. 

“  Die  Ferrotypie  ”  is  the  title  of  No.  42  in 
the  Encyklopadie  der  Photographie,  published  by 
Wilhelm  Knapp  at  Halle  a.S.  The  price  of 
this  work  is  two  marks. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Photo-Miniature  deals 
with  the  subject  of  "  Photographing  Animals.” 
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The  first  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  Novices  was  sold  out  within  a  short 
time  of  publication.  A  further  edition  is  now 
ready. 

We  congratulate  Mr,  Jules  Fuerst  (of 
Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.)  on  his  recent  marriage 
with  Miss  Sophie  Rau,  of  Paris. 

There  is  now  a  dark-room  for  changing 
plates  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 


Trade  A  camera  using  flat  films 

Specialities  films,  which  can  be  loaded 
and  Notices.  and  unloaded  in  daylight ! 

This  is  one  of  the  latest 
productions  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Geo. 
Houghton  &  Son.  Moreover,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  mechanism  is  so  very  simple  that 
the  wonder  is  no  one  thought  of  it  before. 
The  “  Dalo  ”  camera,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  has  a  spool  key  at  one  side.  Half  a 


turn  of  this  key  removes  the  exposed  film  and 
brings  another  into  position.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  a  continuous  piece  of 
black  paper,  in  the  folds  of  which  the  flat 
films  are  wrapped.  The  exposed  films  fall 
into  a  receiver,  which  when  required  to  be 
removed  in  daylight,  is  converted  into  a 
perfectly  light-tight  box,  by 
inserting  an  aluminium  draw- 
slide.  This  receiver  will  hold 
several  dozen  exposed  films. 

The  '  ‘  Dalo  ’  ’  Camera  costs 
£2  12s.  6d.  in  quarter-plate 
size.  Films  in  the  flat  spool, 
as  shown,  are  3s.  dozen.  The 
camera  is  fitted  with  all  the  regular  move¬ 
ments,  and  a  capital  lens  and  shutter.  What 
could  be  better  or  cheaper  ?  A  booklet 
descriptive  of  the  "Dalo”  camera  can  be  had 
from  Messrs.  George  Houghton  &  Son,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.  Any  photographer 
who  wants  a  cheap,  light  camera  ought  to 
see  this. 

Of  pocket  cameras,  whose  name  is  now 
legion,  none  appear  to  be  more  handy  and 
reliable  than  the  Pocket  Poco  of  Messrs.  John 
J.  Griffin  &  Sons.  It  measures  when  closed 
5jX4jxi^,  so  that  the  title  is  no  misnomer. 
In  its  construction  the  best  materials  are  used, 
mahogany  covered  with  leather,  nickelled  brass 
with  nickelled  mountings,  and  red  Russia 
leather  bellows.  The  lens  is  a  specially  tested 
rapid  rectilinear,  and  the  shutter  a  special 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  with  bulb  and  tube  attach¬ 
ment.  As  to  price,  37s.  6d.  with  one  plate 


holder  is  most  reasonable,  when  the  perfection 
of  detail  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  must 
be  explained  that  the  plate  holders  (quarter- 
plate)  hold  one  plate  each,  and  are  remarkably 
compact  and  portable.  They  cost  is.  6d.  each, 
so  that  it  involves  no  great  outlay  to  go  in  for 
a  dozen.  Other  extras  are  correspondingly 
cheap.  For  a  booklet  giving  all  particulars 
of  this  capital  little  camera,  write  to  J.  J. 
Griffin  &  Sons,  Sardinia  Street,  London,  W.C., 
and  mention  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher. 

The  abridged  catalogue  of  Ross,  Ltd., 
recently  issued,  contains  many  details  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  photographic  world.  The  marked 
efficiency  of  the  lenses  of  this  firm  is  confirmed 
by  numerous  attractive  pictures  showing 
beautiful  definition  and  perfect  perspective. 
Two  of  these  illustrations  are  shown  on  the 
opposite  page.  In  addition  to  lenses,  the 
staple  product  of  this  noteworthy  house, 
prices  and  particulars  are  also  given  of  some 
of  the  most  reputable  cameras  upon  the 
market.  The  advantages  of  dealing  with  an 
old-established  firm  such  as  Messrs.  Ross, 
Ltd  ,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
purchasers. 

“No  more  spoilt  carbon  or  platinotype  prints” 
is  the  legend  at  the  head  of  a  circular  describ¬ 
ing  the  "Akuret”  Print  Meter,  and  after 
using  one  for  a  morning’s  printing  one  cannot 
but  admit  the  truth  thereof.  This  is  a  simple 
little  appliance  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
quarter -plate  printing  frame,  carrying  a 
graduated  glass  scale,  with  21  portions  of 
successive  density  from  clear  glass  to  very 
dense  indeed.  Under  the  portion  which 
corresponds  in  density  with  the  negative  one 


is  about  to  print  from,  a  tiny  bit  of  special 
sensitized  paper  is  slipped,  and  the  print  meter 
placed  alongside  the  printing  frame.  When 
the  strip  of  paper  has  become  sufficiently- 
darkened  to  correspond  with  a  guide  strip, 
the  print  is  done  The  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  is  extremely  simple,  involves  no 
calculations,  and  no  elaborate  preparation. 
Since  the  “Akuret”  costs  only  2s.  gd.,  post- 
free,  we  should  think  every  platinotype  or 
carbon  worker  will  go  in  for  one.  We  intend 
to  use  the  sample  the  makers  have  sent  us 
regularly.  The  address  to  write  to  is  the 
Portable  Studio  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Brettell 
Lane,  Stourbridge,  and  if  you  write,  do  not 
forget  to  mention  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer. 

We  mentioned  in  our  July  issue  some  sensi¬ 
tized  post-cards  brought  out  by  Marion  &  Co., 
Ltd.  Since  writing  the  descriptive  paragraph 
we  have  printed  and  used  all  the  post-cards 
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From  Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.’s  Catalogue. 


St.  Peter’s,  Rome. 

Taken  by  Andrew  Cowie  with  a  Ross-Goerz  Double 
Anastigmat  Lens.  ( Copyright .) 


Taken  by  j.  A.  Sinclair.  With  Ross-Goerz  Convertible 
“Protar”  Lens,  No.  5,  Series  Vila,  5f  in.  Focus. 
{Copyright.) 
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with  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  want  to  draw  very  special 
attention  to  these  sensitized  cards  because  we 
have  lately  had  several  inquiries  for  methods 
of  sensitizing  post-cards.  There  are  several 
ways  of  sensitizing,  but  for  the  amateur  it  is 
a  good  deal  easier  to  buy  post-cards  ready 
sensitized,  especially  when  they  can  be  had 
at  the  low  price  of  sixpence  for  ten.  Printing- 
out  paper  sensitized  similarly  to  the  cards 
can  also  be  had  from  Marion  &  Co. ,  in  shilling 
packets  of  twenty-four  pieces.  Prints  made 
upon  this  paper,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cards,  only  require  washing  in  water,  and 
fixing  in  dilute  hypo  to  give  permanent  images 
of  a  pleasant  brown  colour.  For  a  simple, 
cheap  and  expeditious  printing  paper  nothing 
could  excel  this  “  Russet,”  as  it  is  called.  We 
strongly  advise  photographers  to  try  a  sample 
packet  Messrs.  Marion’s  address  is  Soho 
Square,  London,  W. 

The  illustrations  at  the  corners  of  this  page 
are  from  a  new  edition  of  B.  J.  Edwards  and 
Co.’s,  Ltd.,  catalogue,  an  elegant  production 
containing  all  sorts  of  information  relative  to 
the  practical  working  of  their  plates,  films,  etc., 
and  of  photographic  manipulations  in  general. 
Messrs.  Edwards’  manufactures  have  borne 
the  test  of  years.  We  call  to  mind  buying  a 
box  of  their  half-plates  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  admirable  results  obtained  with 
them,  since  which  first  experiment  they  have 
always  been  a  favourite  make.  We  were 
consequently  very  pleased  to  receive  a  nice 
little  parcel  of  plates  and  films  direct  from  the 
factory,  and  put  them  into  our  slides  with  all 
the  confidence  of  dealing  with  old  and  well- 
tried  friends.  The  advantages  of  isochromatic 
plates  for  many  purposes  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  over  and  over  again,  but  just  to  make 
a  comparison  we  exposed  an  isochromatic  and 
an  ordinary  plate  upon  the  same  landscape, 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  The 
isochromatic  negative  was  undoubtedly  the 
better  of  the  two  ;  and  on  comparing  prints 
we  found  the  obvious  points  in  its  favour 


were  less  violent  contrasts  and  clearer  dis¬ 
tance.  This  in  an  ordinary  sunny  landscape 
with  trees,  etc.  For  copying  pictures,  of 
course,  isochromatic  plates  are  practically 
essential,  and  in  portraiture  they  are  much 
better,  because  they  do  not  exaggerate  freckles, 
and  give  truer  colour  values.  For  flowers, 
too,  especially  yellow  ones,  little  good  work 
can  be  done  with  plates  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
Messrs.  Edwards  turn  out  both  isochromatic 
plates  and  films.  Their  present  make  is  more 
rapid  than  formerly,  and  more  pronouncedly 
isochromatic  in  quality  than  usually  found  in 
a  fast  isochromatic  plate.  As  to  the  films, 
we  do  not  ask  for  anything  better  than  their 
“Snap-shot,”  either  ordinary  or  iso.;  they 
enable  one  to  do  good  work  under  almost  any 
conditions.  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards’  new 
address  is  Castle  Bar  Works,  Ealing,  London, 
W.,  and  a  post-card  addressed  there  will 
bring  the  catalogue  referred  to  above  by 
return  of  post. 

The  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Co. 
(Manager,  A.  E.  Staley)  write  as  follows: — 
“  We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  with  a 
view  of  meeting  more  quickly  the  increasing 
demands  of  our  European  clients  for  our 
specialities,  we  have  now  opened  a  large  depot 
and  sample  rooms  at  112,  Fore  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  where  a  full  line  of  stock  of  all  our  new 
patterns  will  be  kept,  thus  enabling  us  to  com¬ 
plete  our  home  and  export  indents  in  a  few 
days,  and  saving  much  time.  All  goods  will 
be  entered  and  charged  at  factory  prices  ;  this 
in  itself  will  be  a  considerable  advantage  to 
merchants.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
the  personal  visits  of  intending  buyers,  to 
whom  we  shall  be  pleased  to  show  the  many 
novelties  in  our  sample  collection.  Price  lists 
in  English,  French  and  German  are  in  prepar¬ 
ation,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  on 
demand.  Our  Pocket  Ray  Camera,  English 
and  Continental  sizes,  also  the  new  Snappa- 
Magazine  Plate  and  Film  Cameras  have 
created  quite  a  sensation  wherever  shown.” 
This  is  made  in  the  popular  4J  x  3J  plate  size. 
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Mr.  Max  Reichart  writes  as  follows  : — "  On 
account  of  the  most  successful  working  of  the 
‘  Tyma’  trough  for  films,  and  the  very  flatter¬ 
ing  reports  from  the-  press  and  public  alike, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  a  develop¬ 
ing  device  for  plates,  particulars  of  which  I 
herewith  enclose.  This  shows  the  same 
advancement  in  negative-making,  as  the  Tyma 
for  films  can  be  used  as  an  accessory  to  a 
dark-room  or  for  time  development  without 
one.  Its  chief  feature,  besides  being  a  labour- 
saving  appliance,  is  that  it  develops  in  total 
darkness,  a  feature  in  photography  of  the 
highest  importance.  While  the  camera  has 
been  improved,  developing  appliances  have 
practically  stood  still,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  at  last  there  seems  to  be  a  move  in 
this  direction,  for  not  only  is  the  dark-room 
procedure  becoming  unsuitable  for  working 
up-to-date  makes  of  plates,  but  it  deters  many 
from  taking  up  this  very  pleasant  pastime. 
These  are  to  be  obtained  wholesale  of  Messrs. 
G.  Houghton  &  Son,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn, 
where  I  shall  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  this 
and  the  film  trough  any  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  1-30  to  3-30.” 

A  new  thing  in  camera  stand  tops  has  just 
been  put  on  the  market  by  A.  H.  Baird,  of 
Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  from  whose  depot 
many  other  admirable  novelties  have  from 
time  to  time  made  their  appearance.  The 
Quick-Level  Camera  Stand  Top  is  not  very 
easy  to  describe  for  the  extreme  facility 
with  which  it  works  and  the  advantages  it 
affords  can  be  readily  understood.  Let  us 
make  the  best  attempt  we  can  to  explain  its 
action.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  disc  hollowed 
out  and  fitted  with  a  sort  of  rim  or  flange  of 
metal  with  notches.  This  flange  is  gripped  by 
small  projecting  fittings  on  the  camera,  so  that 
the  camera  can  instantly  be  detached  from 
the  tripod,  without  any  unscrewing.  When 
fixed  in  position,  the  camera  can  be  moved 
about,  like  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  if 
required  inclined  at  an  angle,  with  the  great¬ 
est  facility  ;  and  to  fix  it  in  any  special  position 
it  is  only  necessary  to  press  it  slightly  on  to 
the  stand,  when  it  will  remain  as  rigid  as 
possible.  When  the  exposure  is  over  it  is 
readily  detached  by  a  slight  jerk.  So  far  so 
good.  Now  observe  how  this  facility  of 
detachment  will  be  advantageous  with  hand 
cameras  used  on  a  stand,  where  the  camera 
has  to  be  turned  over,  as  for  example  in  the 
case  of  the  Frena.  The  performance  is  done 
almost  instantaneously,  instead  of  the  slow 
business  of  unscrewing  and  screwing  up  again. 
Observe  also  how  it  enables  one  to.  level  the 
camera  quickly  on  uneven  ground.  These 
points  are,  as  we  have  said,  most  difficult  to 
make  clear  in  words.  We  can  only  advise  the 
expenditure  of  4s.  6d.  (with  postage,  4s.  gd.) 
for  one  of  these  stand  tops,  and  we  fully 
believe  that  no  purchaser  will  be  disappointed, 
but  on  the  contrary  highly  satisfied. 

A  very  nice  catalogue  from  the  Telia  Camera 
Co.  is  to  hand.  It  has  its  uses  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  list,  giving  descriptions  and  prices  of 
the  innumerable  sundries  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Co’s,  depot,  no,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  London,  W.  In  addition,  however, 


there  is  the  Telia  Photographer’s  Guide  to 
London,  which  tells  what  may  and  what  may 
not  be  photographed,  and  how  permissions 
may  be  obtained.  This  list  any  of  our  readers 
can  have,  post-free,  on  application.  They  will 
be  wise  if  they  send  for  a  copy. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  samples  of  “  Bos  ” 
Sensitized  Paper,  a  new  make,  from  H.  E. 
Bullen,  17,  Thorncombe  Road,  East  Dulwich, 
London,  S.E.  It  is  very  good  paper  indeed, 
and  appears  to  keep  well.  In  our  opinion  its 
surface  is  preferable  to  P.O.P.,  and  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  manipulate  with  greater  certainty 
of  successful  results.  The  best  quality  sells  at 
13s.  6d.  per  quire,  or  in  cut  pieces  at  corres¬ 
ponding  prices. 

Tablets  and  cartridges  of  Merck’s  well- 
known  photographic  chemicals  may  now  be 
obtained  in  shilling  boxes.  We  have  received 
samples  of  pyrogallol  and  pyrocatechin,  which 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired.  Merck’s 
Booklet,  describing  all  the  chemicals  made  by 
the  firm,  and  giving  many  valuable  formulae, 
can  be  obtained  free  from  16,  Jewry  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  show  cards  we 
have  ever  seen  are  being  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Elliott  &  Son,  in  connection  with  their  Barnet 
specialities,  especially  those  drawing  attention 
to  their  world-famed  printing  papers.  '.No 
dealer  should  be  without  some  of  these  show 
card,  and  we  presume  that  every  reputable 
dealer  keeps  a  stock  of  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Sons 
goods. 

A  seductive  little  booklet  containing  in¬ 
structions  for  using  the  Ensign  5x4  Camera 
may  be  had  from  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.  This  large -size 
“  Ensign  ”  is  one  of  the  best  hand  cameras  on 
the  market,  and  a  model  of  compactness  and 
portability. 

We  have  received  a  supplemental  catalogue 
of  photographic  apparatus  from  Messrs.  Me 
Ghie  &  Co.,  75,  St.  Vincent  St.,  Glasgow. 
The  enormous  stock  kept  by  this  firm,  and  the 
excellence  of  every  article  turned  out,  is  now 
well  known. 

A  sample  apparatus  for  sharpening  retouch¬ 
ing  pencils  is  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Landon,  134, 
Queen’s  Road,  Watford,  Herts.  He  will 
supply  prices  and  particulars  on  application. 

A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12%  per  annum 
was  declared  by  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  for 
the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  last. 


©nr  lpnsee. 

Notice.— Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Our 

verdict  in  this  case  is,  ‘  ‘  Fairly  well  supported  ; 
good  average  work.”  The  awards  are  as 
follows  : — First,  Miss  H.  M.  Metcalfe,  Metcalfe 
Park,  Enfield,  Co  Kildare,  Ireland;  second, L. 
Watts,  29,  Evering  Rd,  London,  N.  ;  third, 
Matthew  Wilson,  7,  Greenlodge  Terrace, 
Greenhead,  Glasgow.  The  first  prize  winner 
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might  have  done  even  better  if  she  had  only 
shown  a  figure  or  two  in  her  photograph.  Mr. 
Watts  really  had  the  ugliest  station  to  deal 
with,  but  for  what  it  is,  his  picture  is  not  at 
all  bad.  Mr. Matthew  Wilson  is  a  little  weak 
technically,  but  on  the  whole  his  railway 
station  is  well  presented.  Just  a  word  or  two 
about  the  unsuccessful  prints.  Clarence 
Ponting  nearly  had  a  good  thing,  but  the 
absence  of  figures  and  inconspicuousness  of 
trains  and  engines,  detracts  from  a  composition, 
which  is  good  in  other  respects,  Edgar  W. 
Roebuck  fails,  largely  because  his  print  is  too 
hard,  that  is,  the  contrasts  are  too  great. 
“P.O.P.”  made  the  usual  mistake  of  allowing 
the  people  to  look  at  him  instead  of  attending 
to  their  usual  duties.  If  George  Kelsall  had 
turned  his  train  round  the  other  way,  he 
would  probably  have  had  a  prize-winning 
picture,  for  in  other  respects  his  subject  is  well 
arranged.  It  is  a  pity  "Tryon”  did  not 
choose  some  other  sort  of  printing  paper :  the 
kind  selected  is  not  at  all  good  for  the  purpose. 
In  Frank  Boyd’s  picture  there  is  too  much 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  too  little  of 
the  station  itself.  The  figures  and  the  train 
in  ‘ '  Ted’s  ’  ’  picture  are  all  turned  away,  whilst 
a  large  area  of  blank  foreground  com¬ 
pletely  spoils  the  subject.  “  Brookside  ” 


has  produced  a  good  technical  photograph, 
but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  looks  like 
a  slice  cut  out  of  a  train  and  a  slice  cut  out  of 
a  station;  nothing  is  complete,  even  the  signal- 
box  is  only  half  there.  John  MacFarlane 
must  have  the  credit  of  making  a  very  clear 
photograph,  but  this  is  a  photograph  of  an 
engine  and  not  of  a  railway  station,  since  the 
station  is  almost  eclipsed  behind  the  locomotive . 

Doll  Photograph  Competition.  -The 
Doll  Competition  is  remarkably  well 
supported,  and  so  good  are  many  of  the  results 
that  we  have  found  it  uncommonly  difficult  to 
select  three  pictures  better  than  the  rest. 
Some  are  funnier  than  others,  but  the  funniest 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  from  a  technical 
point  of  view.  Our  business  is  to  choose  those 
which  are  good  technically,  and  also  funny 
and  well  arranged.  We  give  the  first  prize  to 
Frank  Bamforth,  Fern  Mount,  Holmfirth,  for 
his  “Punch  and  Judy’’  picture;  the  second  to 


E.  A.  Miller,  19,  Victoria  Park,  Shipley,  Yorks., 
for  a  very  amusing  representation  of  ping  pong; 
and  third  to  Richard  F.  Chaffer,  Carlyle 
House,  Paisley,  N.B.,  for  an  amusing  seashore 


scene  entitled,  “  I  want  my  Pa.’’  Certificates 
are  also  awarded  to  Ernest  W.  Jackson,  Oak- 
leigh  Hall,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  and  John  Lip- 
trot,  16,  Church  Street,  Orrell,  near  Wigan. 
We  really  cannot  undertake  to  criticise  the  non¬ 
successful  ones  in  this  competition,  as  criticisms 
from  the  usual  stand-point  would  be,  of  course, 
entirely  out  of  place.  But  we  may  say  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  much 
more  fun  to  be  got  out  of  photographing  dolls, 
after  the  fashion  done  by  our  readers  than 
would  at  first  be  imagined,  and  it  is  a  direction 
which  photographers  with  humorous  instincts 
might  well  take  up. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Group  of  Country  Children. — Three  prizes  of  10s., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  group  of  country 
children.  Please  observe  that  appropriate  surroundings 
must  be  chosen  and  the  children  arranged  in  a  sensible 
manner,  not  like  stuck  sheep.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
to  do  something  interesting — something  that  you  can 
keep  a  look-out  for  during  your  summer  field  days. 
This  competition  will  close  Sept.  25.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  July  issue. 

Lantern  Slide. — Three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 
respectively  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best 
lantern  slides,  any  subject.  The  best  of  these  slides  will 
be  u;ed  for  a  circulating  set  during  next  winter.  This 
competition  will  close  September  25.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  July  issue. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Old  House  Competition  —  Exterior  View. — We 

offer  three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively, 
for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  your  town  or  village  or 
district.  The  photograph  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
brief  description,  preferably  not  exceeding  150  words, 
giving  the  date  of  the  house,  any  important  event  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  or  a  word  or  two  about  its  architecture, 
or  any  other  point  of  interest.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
those  whose  interests  He  in  the  direction  of  record  or 
survey  work.  There  are  unquestionably  many  old 
houses  all  over  the  country,  which  will  soon  be  pulled 
down  or  fall  into  entire  ruin  whilst  no  photograph  of 
them  exists,  so  that  those  who  undertake  the  work  will 
enjoy  the  feeling  that  they  are  doing  something  useful. 
This  competition  will  close  October  25th,  and  the  coupon 
was  given  in  the  August  issue. 

Open  =  Air  Performance  Competition. — We  offer 
three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the 
best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  Punch 
and  Judy  Show,  Pierrots,  Minstrels,  or  open-air  per¬ 
formers,  or  musicians  of  any  kind.  We  have  noted  in 
connection  with  our  general  competitions,  no  small 
number  of  photographs  of  musicians  and  performers  as 
they  appear  on  the  beach,  and  we  thought  therefore  that 
a  competition  for  subjects  of  this  kind  would  arouse 
considerable  interest.  We  do  not,  however,  limit  com¬ 
petitors  to  performers  of  the  seashore  ;  the  environment 


Railway  Station  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“Here  she  comes.” 

Miss  H.  M.  Metcalfe,  Enfield,  Co.  Kildare. 


Doll  Photograph  Competition.  Second  Prize. 
“The  Fashionable  Craze." 

E.  A.  Miller.  Shipley,  Yorks 
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does  not  matter,  they  may  take  the  ordinary  street 
barrel — or  piano-organist  if  they  like.  What  we  do  want 
to  see,  however,  is  that  the  principal  subject  shall  not  be 
confused  with  a  crowd  of  people,  but  shall  stand  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  the  main  thing  in  the  picture. 
There  is  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  pictorial 
judgment  in  a  thing  of  this  kind  ;  though  as  a  rule  the 
amateur  photographer  shows  very  poor  results  when  he 
tries  anything  of  the  sort.  This  competition  closes 
October  25th,  and  the  coupon  was  given  in  the  August 
issue. 

Sports  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes  of  10s., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best, 
and  third  best  photographs,  illustrating  fishing,  boating, 
climbing,  camping,  hunting,  or  any  outdoor  sport.  This 
category  may  be  very  much  further  extended,  but  com¬ 
petitors  are  asked  not  to  confuse  between  sports  and 


games.  Boating  for  example  is  a  sport,  but  cricket  and 
golf  are  games.  We  want  sports  only  on  this  occasion. 
As  in  the  subject  previously  announced,  the  main  object 
must  stand  out  boldly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  every 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  suitable  nature  of  the 
surroundings.  This  competition  closes  on  November 
25th,  the  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Old  Grave  Stone  Competition. — We  offer  three 
prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  an  old  grave 
stone,  preferably  the  oldest  in  your  town,  village  or 
district;  or  if  not  the  oldest,  then  one  bearing  a  quaint 
and  interesting  inscription.  If  the  inscription  is  not 
distinctly  visible  in  the  photograph  then  it  should  be 
given  in  a  descriptive  note,  and  a  few  other  particulars 
may  also  be  added.  This  idea  opens  up  quite  a  large 
field  for  investigation  ;  we  quite  believe  there  are  many 
obscure  and  almost  forgotten  grave  stones  bearing  quaint 
and  curious  inscriptions  well  worth  putting  on  record. 
This  competition  will  close  on  November  25th,  the 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 


Novices  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  by  amateurs  whose 
acquaintance  with  practical  photography  does  not  extend 
beyond  six  months.  This  will  be  an  interesting  event, 
because  it  will  show  how  quickly  a  novice  may  become 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  the  camera 
to  produce  good  work  in  a  short  time.  This  competition 
closes  January  25th,  and  a  special  coupon  for  the  purpose 
will  be  given  in  November.  This  coupon  will  contain  a 
space  for  the  signature  of  the  competitor’s  father, 
employer,  schoolmaster  or  some  authoritative  person, 
who  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  photographer’s 
statement,  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
development  and  printing,  etc.,  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  photograph  being  taken. 

Film  Negative  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  negatives  on  film,  either  flat 
or  rolled,  together  with  a  print  therefrom.  No  limitation 
is  made  in  this  case  as  to  subject,  our  design  being  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  films  are  employed  by  amateur 
photographers,  and  whether  they  are  really  successful  in 
making  perfect  negatives  upon  them.  In  this  case  all 
negatives  will  be  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  prize 
winners,  the  prints  also.  The  prints  of  those  who  win 
prizes  or  certificates,  however,  become  our  property, 
the  negatives  only  being  returned  to  their  owners.  The 
competition  will  close  on  December  25th,  the  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  October  issue. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  ”  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 


Kitchen  Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  kitchen,  with 
culinary  or  baking  operations  going  on.  This  affords 
excellent  scope  for  introducing  a  cook  or  a  housemaid, 
or  one’s  mother  or  sisters  engaged  in  preparing  food,  or 
some  operation  incidental  thereto,  and  subjects  of  this 
kind  amid  simple  surroundings  are  often  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  elaborate  productions.  The 
two  main  points  to  guard  against  are,  defective  lighting 
and  careless  or  unnatural  posing.  Be  sure  you  choose  a 
part  of  the  kitchen  where  there  is  suitable  light,  and  be 
sure  that  the  person  or  persons  are  naturally  posed,  and 
not  stuck  in  some  stiff  attitude  as  though  they  were 
going  to  be  photographed  and  felt  very  uncomfortable 
about  it.  This  competition  will  close  on  January  25th, 
the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November  issue. 

Garden  Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  illustrating  a 
scene  in  a  picturesque  garden  ;  figures  may  be  introduced, 
if  desired,  at  the  option  of  the  photographer,  but  it  is  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  garden  scene  is  the 
primary  consideration,  and  the  figures  quite  a  secondary 
matter.  The  competition  will  close  on  December  25th, 
the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  October  issue. 


Railway  Station  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“Warm  Afternoon,  Swindon.’’ 

L.  Watts,  London,  N. 


Special  Criticisms  bv  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  work 
does  not  “  pay at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  sort  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  bv  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

P.O.P. — This  is  good  technically,  but  you 
went  too  near  the  horse,  and  his  feet  are 
consequently  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
him.  In  a  photograph  of  this  character, 
when  an  animal  is  broadside  on  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  its  feet  should  all  be  parallel  to 
the  camera,  or  else  distortion  is  sure  to  result. 

Modrup. — Fair,  but  what  is  the  lady  going 
to  do — drown  herself,  or  what  ? 
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No  Name. — We  give  this  photograph  as 
showing  what  we  consider  a  very  satisfactory 
ordinary  amateur  portrait.  It  was  not  meant 
for  a  picture ;  doubtless  the  youth  wished  to 
have  a  presentment  of  himself,  and  there  was 
no  story  to  tell.  The  photographer,  however, 
instead  of  posing  him  into  such  an  attitude 


that  he  stared  directly  into  the  camera,  gave 
him  something  to  do,  and  a  natural  picture  has 
accrued.  Let  others  go  and  do  likewise  when 
similar  work  comes  in  their  way.  We  should 
like  to  advise  the  photographer  on  one  point — 
never  to  fix  his  coupon  on  with  a  pin,  for  it  is 
sure  to  get  lost  and  cause  trouble. 

F.  P.  H.,  Brighton. — No.  i.  This  ought  to 
have  been  a  great  deal  sharper,  because  in  a 
picture  of  this  character  sharpness  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  success.  Perhaps  you  did 
not  hold  your  camera  steady  enough  ;  to  do 
so  requires  considerable  practice.  If  you  did 
hold  it  steady,  then  your  lens  is  not  properly 
focussed,  and  you  should  return  it  to  your 
dealers  and  have  it  put  right.  Exposure 
correct.  No.  2.  Very  good  clouds  indeed,  but 
too  pronounced  to  be  suitable  for  printing  into 
anything  but  a  storm  picture. 

J.  O. — A  charming  bit  indeed.  We  do  not 
think  we  can  say  anything  more  about  it,  only 
we  hardly  care  for  the  bull’s-eye  mount. 

Bobs. — Technically  most  satisfactory.  It 
ought  to  satisfy  the  innkeeper. 

John  Bogue. — A  bonny  little  bit  indeed, 
but  you  should  trim  it  so  that  the  river  does 
not  run  to  the  left,  and  we  think  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  standing  up  in  the  stream  a 
little  more  in  the  centre  the  ensemble  would 
have  been  better. 

Flash. — This  is  fair,  but  rather  flat.  You- 
do  not  develop  far  enough,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a  time  exposure  does 
more  credit  to  a  scene  of  this  character.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  if  you  wanted  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  bridge  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  taken  more  of  it  and  less  of  its 
surroundings. 


Hope. — Rather  too  much  detail  in  this.  A 
larger  stop  or  a  longer  exposure  or  a  different 
position  might  have  worked  wonders.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  foreground  to  make  it  a 
striking  production. 

Arthur  C. — Arthur’s  prints  do  not  need 
much  explanation  ;  they  simply  speak  for 
themselves.  Arthur  took  one  view,  then 


walked  down  the  street  and  took  another, 
and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
photographs,  the  one  with  the  trees  being 
infinitely  the  better,  because  they  not  onlj 


cover  up  the  nasty  blank  sky,  but  help  to 
make  a  vista  effect.  If  only  photographers 
would  walk  about  a  bit,  and  select  the  best 
positions,  what  a  lot  of  plates  would  be 
saved  ! 

Mantlit, — A  good  clean  photograph,  but 
not  pictorial  in  the  slightest.  We  think  you 
overtone,  that  is,  if  you  must  use  P.O.P. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  No  Name. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Arthur. 
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D.  A.,  Egypt. — We  think  the  lady  would 
have  made  a  better  full  face  than  profile,  as 
her  chin  slightly  recedes.  The  background 
should  also  have  been  further  away,  in  order 
that  the  detail  in  its  creases  might  be  less 
marked.  Technically  all  right. 

B.  W.  C. — A  good  spot,  but  you  have 
secured  too  much  detail  through  slight  over¬ 
exposure,  we  fancy.  It  would  also  have  been 
better  if  you  could  have  arranged  that  the 
brushwood  did  not  come  so  near  the  fore¬ 
ground. 

Menston. — Menston  photographed  a  pretty 
bit,  and  saw  that  it  was  well  lighted.  The 
material  is  certainly  satisfactory,  but  some¬ 
how  or  other  the  best  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made.  We  rather  think  that  if  the  whole 
had  been  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and 
consequently  included  less  of  the  wall,  the 


it  hardly  covers  at  the  corners.  You  also  do 
not  flow  your  developer  evenly.  If  you  have 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  wet  your  plates  in 
plain  water  thoroughly  before  you  develop. 

Sunlight. — A  fair  waterfall  picture,  but 
very  ordinary  in  the  matter  of  finish  and 
position. 

S.  J.  R.,  Sheffield. — Excellent  technically, 
and  also  pictorially  lighted.  You  have  made 
the  best  of  a  not  very  promising  subject. 

Balin. — This  is  not  bad,  but  a  wee  bit  flat 
and  not  very  strikingly  lighted.  Under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  and  differently  trimmed  it 
might  make  a  good  thing. 

Cymro  — No.  i.  This  is  pretty,  but  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  too  much  handwork.  Is  it  a 
copy  of  something  else  ?  It  ought  to  have 
had  stronger  cloud  effects.  No.  2.  This  is 


ensemble  would  have  been  more  telling.  More 
sky  might  also  have  been  added,  we  fancy, 
with  greater  effect.  A  rather  nice  composition 
is  struck  when  a  circle  is  cut  from  the  centre 
of  the  path.  Our  private  opinion  of  this  class 
of  scene  is,  however,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
striking  in  itself  to  merit  an  exposure,  yet  it 
would  form  an  ideal  setting  for  a  lovers’ 
picture  or  some  other  figure  study. 

T.  H.  Chapman. — Very  hard  indeed — under¬ 
exposed,  we  fancy — and  printed  on  most 
unsuitable  paper  for  such  a  negative.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

Gas. — This  should  have  been  in  much 
sharper  focus.  The  exposure  has  been 
correctly  timed. 

Bird. — This  is  a  nice  spot,  but  your  camera 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  right.  Are  you 
using  a  cheap  machine  ?  We  think  so,  because 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Menston. 


not  bad,  but  the  boys  on  the  right  arejtoo 
close  together  and  the  technique  is  a  wee' bit 
off.  You  give  too  long  an  exposure,  we 
fancy.  The  locality  itself  is  also  not  satis¬ 
factory  ;  you  might  have  chosen  a  prettier 
spot. 

Ipswichian. — We  do  not  like  this  a  bit. 
Why  do  you  not  let  the  little  girl  play  with 
the  waggon,  instead  of  turning  her  back  upon 
you  ? 

Peace. — The  idea  is  passable,  but  the  whole 
is  too  stiff.  The  lady  who  is  buying  the  paper 
is  in  an  awkward  position,  while  the  newsboy 
wears  too  fantastic  a  costume.  You  will  have 
to  try  again  ;  you  overexpose. 

Wizard. — The  way  you  have  trimmed  your 
photograph  is  most  satisfactory.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  all  right,  and  you  must  print  in  clouds 
behind  the  hall,  which  clouds  must  be  of  a 
light  character.  Print  on  platinotype. 

C.  C.  F. — You  are  decidedly  on  the  right 
lines.  Your  photographs  are  technically  fairly 
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satisfactory,  although  slightly  overexposed. 
The  Hill  Woman  is  rather  interesting,  and 
would  enlarge  up  to  12  x  10;  but  we  think 
you  should  wait  until  you  get  something  still 
more  striking  before  you  go  to  this  expense. 
The  festival  photograph  is  the  best  technically. 

Robin  Hood. — This  is  a  nice  spot  for  a 
photograph,  but  you  have  spoilt  it  by  the 
introduction  of  the  lads,  who  are  not  pictori- 
ally  clothed.  Supposing  you  could  have  got 
a  countryman  or  an  old  woman  with  a  bundle 
of  sticks  to  be  your  model,  you  would  have 
had  a  nice  thing  suggestive  of  November. 
You  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  youth  of 
to-day,  unless  he  is  in  knickers  and  is  not 
looking  at  the  camera,  is  a  pictorial  eyesore 
in  a  photograph. 

Anglo-Indian. — We  are  always  asking  our 
readers  to  fill  up  their  bare  skies  by  means  of 
clouds,  but  very  few  of  them  follow  our  advice. 
Anglo-Indian,  however,  has  gone  to  the 
extreme.  He  got  a  very  good  photograph  of 
cows  feeding  ;  the  animals  occupied  natural 
positions  and  were  of  about  the  right  size. 


He  had  a  cloud  negative,  however,  and  he 
must  needs  go  and  print  this  in.  Now,  it  was 
a  heavy  cloud,  and  its  introduction  leads  to  a 
most  direful  result,  for  it  does  not  match  with 
the  rest  of  the  scheme  at  all.  If  the  cows  and 
the  landscape  had  been  a  lot  darker,  and  if 
the  animals  had  been  gazing  about  as  if  un¬ 
easy  at  the  approaching  storm,  things  would 
have  been  all  right ;  but  to  see  them  calmly 
grazing  in  a  sunlit  meadow  with  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  overhead  is  most  extraordinary. 
Next  time  you  print  in  clouds  see  that  you  do 
so  less  heavily.  It  is  a  common  error,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  No.  2.  Of 
the  other  photographs  the  cathedral  view  is 
very  pretty  ;  you  trimmed  exactly  right.  The 
one  you  title  “An  Unfamiliar  Post-mark"  is 
natural  and  not  a  bit  stiff,  which  we  cannot 
say  for  “  Not  for  me."  “  Plucking  Flowers" 
would  have  been  pretty  if  the  technique  had 
been  a  wee  bit  better.  We  rather  fancy  that 
you  overexpose.  Recollect  that  in.your  country 
the  light  is  very  strong. 

Ultra. — Of  the  two  we  like  the  bridge  view 
best,  although  the  village  is  rather  pretty.  If 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Anglo-Indian. 


you  had  given  a  little  longer  exposure  to  the 
latter  and  consequently  got  a  little  less 
contrast,  it  might  have  occupied  the  first 
position.  Remember  that  snap-shots  of  white 
buildings  amidst  trees  are  almost  sure  to  be 
failures  on  account  of  the  violent  contrast  in 
tone.  The  bridge  view  is  pretty,  but  the 
bridge  is  of  the  City-Council-built  type,  and  the 
fact  that  the  sun  was  shining  from  almost 
behind  your  back  has  made  you  lose  aerial 
perspective  and  breadth. 

Virtutis  Gloria  Merces. — Your  nom-de- 
plume  takes  up  so  much  room  that  we  cannot 
give  you  a  long  criticism.  The  lighting  of  the 
photograph  is  certainly  pictorial,  but  the  com¬ 
position  is  a  bit  awkward.  We  think  you 
might  have  done  something  better  in  this 
spot.  Remember  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
have  tree  trunks  dividing  a  picture  into  two 
portions. 

Elk. — Flat;  evidently  not  properly  lighted. 
You  chose  a  nice  position  and  a  graceful 
tree,  and  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  attend  to 
this  little  item.  A  very  slightly  shorter  ex¬ 
posure  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day  would 
have  produced  a  superior  result. 

L.  W. — No.  1.  This  is  nicely  mounted,  but 
that  is  all  we  can  say  for  it,  because  the  scene 
itself  is  very  stiff,  and  you  have  not  tried  to 
make  it  pictorial.  You  have  also  not  developed 
properly.  You  should  have  carried  it  further. 
No.  2.  This  is  certainly  rather  nice  ;  it 
would,  however,  greatly  improve  it  if  you 
introduced  clouds. 

Belle  Young. — The  lady  is  nicely  posed, 
but  the  background  is  unsuitable,  being  too 
much  worked  and  also  too  creased.  Neither 
should  the  lady’s  feet  have  been  shown, 
that  is,  unless  the  whole  of  her  figure  had 
been  a  little  smaller.  Technique  quite  right. 

E.  D.  W. — Rather  a  pretty  snap-shot  picto- 
rially  for  what  it  is. 

Henri. — This  is  all  right,  but  the  swans 
might  have  been  a  little  sharper.  This,  we 
fancy,  is  the  fault  of  the  camera,  which  would 
not  allow  you  to  go  very  close. 

Kenilworth. —  Fairly  pictorial,  but  not 
strikingly  so.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
something  towards  the  right.  Trim  to  a  circle 
with  the  horse  in  the  centre. 

Irish  Girl. — The  cottagers  are  too  palpably 
standing  for  their  photograph,  which  is  a  pity, 
because  the  lighting  is  pictorial,  and  if  you 
had  arranged  some  little  story  to  illustrate, 
you  might  have  got  something  pretty. 

F.  Ocus. — Most  pictorial.  The  lighting, 
the  reflections,  and  the  clouds  make  a  very 
unsatisfactory  view  into  quite  a  picture. 

Carbry. — Quite  satisfactory.  It  would  make 
a  good  enlargement. 

Possett. — This  requires  a  sky  printing  in 
to  make  it  good. 

Navog. — This  will  not  do  at  all.  If  the  lad 
had  been  sitting  outside  by  the  seashore  it 
would  have  been  all  right,  or  even  sitting 
where  he  is  with  his  boots  and  stockings  on 
your  print  would  have  been  passable.  But 
why,  on  earth,  bare  legs  in  a  drawing-room  ? 
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S.  B. — The  lighting  is  nice,  but  the  negative 
requires  doctoring  to  make  it  less  hard,  and 
you  should  cut  a  good  half-inch  off  the  top. 

j.  E. — This  would  have  been  much  better 
had  the  trellis-work  been  a  little  more  out  of 
focus.  There  is  also  considerable  halation, 
which  you  ought  to  have  avoided. 

Arry. —  The  tone  is  charming  and  the 
mounting  all  right,  but  the  first  cow  is  out 
of  proportion  because  she  is  too  near,  and  the 
others  are  not  arranged  pictorally.  This  sort 
of  study  requires  a  lot  of  patience,  because 
one  has  to  wait  until  the  animals  choose  to  fall 
into  correct  places.  You  cannot  drive  them. 

Newark. — Much  too  short  an  exposure, 
and  the  light  was  too  much  behind  the  camera 
and  too  brilliant.  You  will  have  to  begin  this 
picture  all  over  again,  The  positions  of  the 
children  are  all  right. 

Russian  Girl. — This  is  certainly  curious 
and  to  a  certain  extent  serious,  but  we  can 
hardly  call  it  a  picture,  or  even  a  decorative 
scheme,  because  the  models  have  a  sort  of 
sickly  martyr  look  which  really  means  nothing. 
Your  way  of  subduing  detail,  however,  for  this 
kind  of  work  is  most  satisfactory,  and  if  you 
tried  something  a  little  less  weird  you  would 
succeed. 

Hy  Po. — You  have  focussed  for  the  door 
instead  of  the  lady,  and  you  ought  not  to  have 
vignetted  so  dark  a  print.  The  exposure  has 
been  fairly  well  timed,  and  the  finish  is  satis¬ 
factory  from  the  professional  point  of  view. 

Philqsophus. — Certainly  rather  nice. 

Double  Common  Metre. — A  very  pretty 
bit  indeed.  We  think  faint  indications  of 
clouds  would  improve  it. 

Banjo. — Not  a  bad  portrait,  but  hardly  a 
picture,  because  the  kiddy  is  so  intent  upon 
the  camera. 

S.  B. — Hardly  satisfactory.  You  had  a 
pretty  spot  and  a  nice  child,  but  you  did  not 
utilize  either  to  the  best  advantage,  because 
you  did  not  select  the  nicest  part  of  the  spot, 
and  ■  you  did  not  pose  the  baby  as  if  he  was 
doing  anything. 

Cuff. — This  is  rather  nice,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  background  had  been 
a  little  less  prominent,  which  you  might  easily 
have  managed  by  giving  a  wee  bit  shorter 
exposure. 

Scottie . — A  very  fine  view  indeed,  but  not 
exactly  a  picture,  rather  a  mere  translation  of 
a  big  landscape.  It  wanted  more  effect  in 
the  way  of  light  and  shadow  to  make  it  really 
artistic. 

Aitch  Kay. — This  is  too  top  heavy  by  far. 
Flowers  growing  out  of  a  little  vase  always 
have  this  effect,  unless  you  sprinkle  a  few 
petals  or  stalks  on  the  floor  to  give  balance. 

Airy  Alf. — Interesting,  but  not  much  else. 
You  have  secured  a  good  transcription  of 
rather  an  uncommon  event.  Technique  quite 
right. 

Lustleigh. — Nice  little  children  charmingly 
posed,  only  very  much  too  small  for  the  size 


of  the  print.  You  should  have  got  much 
nearer  to  them,  and  taken  them  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate. 

Taylor. — This  is  certainly  pictorial,  but  it 
errs  on  the  side  of  being  much  too  fuzzy  and 
indistinct.  Printing  process  and  the  finish 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Wolfrun. — A  pleasant  photograph,  but  by 
no  means  great.  The  tree  required  better 
roots  to  make  a  striking  composition.  The 
mount  is  wearisome. 


Reversed  Negatives. — Mr.  W.  C.  Ramsay 
writes  as  follows: — I  read  with  considerable 
interest  the  article  on  duplicate  or  reversed 
negatives  by  Wm.  Heydecker  in  your  issue 
for  May.  As  a  novice  in  carbon  work,  it 
struck  me  as  being  the  method  for  getting  a 
correct  rendering  of  any  picture  in  carbon, 
without  entailing  the  labour  of  double  transfer. 
It  also  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  a 
practical  test  an  idea  I  have  had  for  some 
time,  and  which  I  have  had  no  real  opportu¬ 
nity  of  testing  until  now.  Taking  Mr. 
Heydecker’s  statement  as  proved  that  ordinary 
plates  gave  very  unsatisfactory  results  through 
fogging,  and  that  this  was  overcome  by  using 
backed  plates,  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  test 
my  idea.  It  is  to  use  a  piece  af  india-rubber 
sheeting,  of  a  chocolate  colour  (of  a  thickness 
and  colour  the  same  as  that  supplied  by  cycle 
repairers  to  mend  punctured  cycle  tyres), 
behind  the  plate  when  making  an  exposure. 
Well,  I  found  on  giving  an  exposure  of  five 
seconds  in  direct  sunlight  in  the  printing 
frame,  that  I  had  got  a  very  good  reversed 
negative  with  no  indication  of  fogging,  unless 
along  the  top  edge  of  the  picture  where  the 
sheeting  had  left  the  edge  just  uncovered.  I 
would  like  any  of  your  readers  who  go  in  for 
interiors,  to  try  at  least  one  plate  thus  simply 
backed,  next  time  they  are  taking  any  picture 
likely  to  cause  halation,  and  would  be  pleased 
if  they  would  inform  all  their  fellow  Practical 
and  junior  Photographers  of  the  result.  I 
know  it  answers  in  the  printing  frame  to  give 
a  reversed  negative  after  the  method  of  Mr. 
Heydecker.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  as 
yet  of  testing  it  in  the  camera,  but  feel  assured 
that  it  will,  if  successful,  be  a  boon  to  every 
one  who  has  occasion  to  use  backed  plates, 
besides  saving  them  a  deal  of  money.” 

Improving  the  Negatives.  —  Amateurs 
often  find  that  they  have  a  negative  which  is  a 
little  too  thin  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
which  would,  if  intensified,  lose  all  its  delicacy 
of  half-tone.  This  requisite  slight  amount  of 
density  is  best  imparted  to  the  negative  as 
follows  : — Dissolve  a  little  dry  pyro,  allow  it 
to  oxidize  and  when  brown  it  is  ready  for  use ; 


or  if  you  have  not  the  dry  pyro,  save  a  little 
of  your  old  pyro-developer  and  let  that 
oxodize.  Immerse  the  negative  in  this  for  a 
few  minutes.  It  will  soon  become  stained 
yellow,  and  will  be  found  to  yield  a  much 
better  print  than  before.  The  negative  is 
really  slightly  intensified,  and  will  yield  prints 
free  from  the  heavy  opacity  in  the  shadows 
and  chalkiness  in  the  high-lights,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  other  methods  so  often 
employed.  Bromide  prints  may  be  intensified 
with  mercury,  followed  with  ferrous-oxalate  or 
hydroquinone  developer.  This  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  using  one  part  of  an  alcoholic 
saturated  solution  of  iodine,  two  parts  of 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and 
dilute  plentifully  with  water  :  from  ioo  to  200 
or  more  parts,  according  to  the  speed  of 
reduction  required. — Robt.  G  Ridgeway. 

Something  New  in  Platinotype. — Under 
this  catching  title  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston  gives,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Amateur  Photographer ,  a 
developing  formula  for  platinotype  that  will 
yield  warmer  browns  and  fuller  values  in  light 
and  shade  than  the  usual  method. 


Neutral  oxalate  potass .  2  oz. 

Mercuric  chloride .  ij  drams. 

Citrate  potass  .  2\ 

Citric  acid .  4 


These  ingredients  are  placed  in  a  16  oz.  bottle ; 
to  them  14  oz.  of  cold  water  is  added,  and 
when  thoroughly  dissolved,  the  developer  is 
ready  for  use  ;  it  is  advised  that  printing  shall 
be  carried  rather  further  than  is  customary 
for  the  usual  tones.  For  a  half-plate  print 
take  ioz.  of  the  developer  and  1  oz.  of  water  ; 
slightly  warm  it  in  an  enamelled  dish  over  a 
gas  jet  or  spirit  lamp  ;  then  pouring  it  back 
into  the  measure,  quickly  flood  it  over  the 
print,  placed  upwards  in  the  dish,  rocking 
until  fully  developed.  Fixing  is  performed  in 
the  hydrocloric  bath  as  usual,  but  of  a  strength 
not  more  than  one  of  acid  and  200  of  water, 
following  up  with  a  second  similar  bath. 

Sepia  Tones  on  Silver  Bromide  Paper. — 
By  means  of  the  following  formula  warm  tones 
of  all  shades,  varying  from  deep  brown  to 
brick  red,  may  be  obtained.  The  developed 
prints,  after  fixing  and  thorough  washing,  are 
immersed  in  daylight,  in  the  following  bath: 


Potassium  ferricyanide .  1  grm. 

Uranium  nitrate . 1  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 40ccm. 

Water .  1000  ,, 


Dissolve  the  ferricyanide  in  the  water  and  let 
it  stand  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  add  first  the 
acetic  acid  and  next  the  uranium  nitrate.  If 
a  precipitate  should  form  the  solution  should 
be  filtered.  This  toning  bath  will  keep  for 
about  three  days,  and  will  tone  about  twenty 
prints  of  any  of  the  medium  sizes.  Should 
any  precipitate  form  during  the  process  of 
toning,  the  filtering  must  be  repeated.  The 
toning  must  be  continued  until  the  desired  tint 
is  obtained,  and  the  prints  must  then  be 
washed  in  running  water  until  all  trace  of 
yellowness  from  the  toning  bath  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  Before  toning  the  prints 
should  be  very  thoroughly  washed  to  ensure 
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the  entire  elimination  of  the  hypo  used  for 
fixing.  The  whole  success  of  the  process 
depends  upon  this. — Bulletin  dit  Photo-Club  de 
Paris. 

Ten  per  Cent.  Solutions. — A  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  mystification  has  been  introduced 
in  connection  with  this  expression.  Of  course 
in  strictness  a  10  per  cent,  solution  is  made 
either  by  weight  or  measure ;  that  is,  either  a 
given  weight  of  liquid  contains  one-tenth  of 
its  weight  of  some  substance  in  solution, 
which  is  the  way  a  scientific  chemist  would 
regard  it,  or  else  a  given  volume  contains  one- 
tenth  its  volume  of  some  other  liquid.  What 
a  photographer  wants,  however,  and  means 
by  a  10  per  cent,  solution,  is  that  a  fluid  ounce 
of  480  minims  should  contain  48  grains  of  the 
soluble  ingredient  ;  and  the  whole  confusion 
has  arisen  out  of  our  custom  of  measuring 
liquids  and  weighing  solids,  coupled  with  the 
existence  of  two  ounces — a  troy  ounce  and  an 
avoirdupois  ounce,  the  avoirdupois  ounce 
weighing  437J  grains,  whilst  the  fluid  ounce 
contains  480  minims.  To  get,  therefore,  a 
solution  in  which  every  ten  minims  should 
contain  one  grain  of,  say,  pyro,  or  the  dram 
six  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  ounce 
avoirdupois  of  pyro,  which  is  the  weight  by 
which  it  is  sold,  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  up,  not  ten  ounces,  but  4,375  minims, 
that  is,  nine  ounces  one  dram  nearly. 

Uses  for  Plate  Boxes. — Useful  trays  may 
be  made  from  plate  boxes  by  giving  them  a 
coating  of  stearine  and  driving  it  into  the 
cardboard  by  means  of  a  hot  iron.  If  the 
stearine  is  not  handy,  a  good  wax  candle 
might  be  used  instead.  Some  store  their 
negatives  in  plate  boxes  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
between  each,  and  the  front  edge  of  the  box 
cut  at  the  corners  to  allow  it  to  be  folded 
down,  and  thus  give  better  access  to  the  nega¬ 
tives.  The  cardboards  from  lids  and  bottoms 
of  boxes  are  also  useful  for  vignetting,  etc. 
Another  practical  use  is  for  storing  of  nega¬ 
tives,  when  a  list  of  the  contents  should  be 
pasted  on  each  box  lid  outside,  or  at  one  end, 
so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  opening  each 
box  for  a  particular  negative.  Having  removed 
one  end  of  the  boxes,  glue  the  lids  on,  and 
then  glue  the  boxes  together,  the  top  of  one  to 
the  bottom  of  the  next  one.  This  forms  a 
very  convenient  set  of  pigeon-holes  for  nega¬ 
tives  when  placed  on  a  shelf  of  convenient 
width,  each  box  containing  nine  or  ten  nega¬ 
tives  in  their  envelopes.  Any  negative  may 
be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Red  Prints  on  Gelatino-Bromide  Paper. 
— When  the  print  is  finished,  well  fixed  and 
washed,  place  it  in  a  15%  solution  of  copper 
bichloride.  The  image  will  completely 
disappear,  because  the  reduced  silver  is  trans¬ 
ient  chloride.  Washwell  to  eliminate  every 
trace  of  the  copper  bichloride,  and  then 
immerse  the  print  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (yellow 
prussiate),  wash  well  in  clear  water,  and  again 
immerse  in  a  2%  solution  of  copper  bichloride. 
The  image  will  immediately  re-appear  in  a 
beautiful  shade  of  red.  If  the  whites  are  not 
clear,  it  is  because  the  washing  has  not  been 
carefully  done. — Bulletin  du  Photo-Club  de  Paris. 
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Toning  Blue  Prints. — Dissolve  a  piece 
of  caustic  potash  as  big  as  a  soap  bean  in  5 
ounces  of  water.  Place  ferro-prussiate  print 
in  this  solution  and  it  will  fade  to  orange 
yellow.  When  all  blue  has  disappeared  wash 
print  thoroughly  in  clean  water.  Then 
dissolve  a  partly  heaped  teaspoonful  of  tannic 
acid  in  8  ounces  of  water.  Put  the  yellow 
prints  in  this  bath,  when  they  will  turn  to  a 
brown  that  can  be  allowed  to  assume  a  tone 
of  any  required  depth.  Then  wash  well  and 
dry. 

Pinholes. — To  stop  out  a  pinhole  take  a 
fine  brush  (preferably  sable)  charge  it  with 
colour  of  the  right  density,  and  bring  it  to  a 
point  by  rolling  the  tip  on  the  palette.  Hold 
the  tip  of  the  brush  perpendicular  to  the  film 


of  the  negative,  touching  the  centre  of  the  hole 
so  that  the  colour  will  fill  it.  Avoid  making 
the  colour  too  watery.  Often  it  will  be  wise 
to  mix  a  little  gum  arabic  with  it,  or  to  sprinkle 
the  least  bit  of  powdered  gum  arabic  over  the 
whole  before  applying  the  paint. 

From  recent  experiments,  by  the  Lumiere 
Bros.,  a  good  deal  of  washing,  following  the 
fixing  of  prints,  is  superfluous.  To  effectually 
wash  a  batch  of  ten  prints  it  is  recommended 
that  they  be  washed  for  five  minutes  in  seven 
successive  changes  of  water,  using  a  large  dish 
and  keeping  the  prints  moving  ;  between  each 
washing  put  the  prints  under  pressure  and 
drain  off  the  water,  then  moisten  them  in 
clean  water,  and  place  side  by  side  in  sheets 
of  blotting. 

Screw-topped  bottles  as  used  for  preserving 
fruit  whole  may  be  used  for  storing  platinium 
paper.  A  piece  of  calcium  chloride  wrapped 
in  cotton  wool  should  be  inserted. 


Nicotine.  Rejlander. 


A  process  of  photography  in  natural  colours, 
more  or  less  complicated,  is  the  invention  of 
Herr  Worel,  of  Graz.  A  paper  is  sensitized  in 
various  aniline  colours,  and  whilst  damp 
exposed  in  a  coloured  transparency  in  the 
printing  frame.  Fixing  seems  to  be  a  difficult 
matter,  for  when  dry,  as  the  inventor  describes, 
direct  sunlight  will  soon  produce  a  bleaching 
effect.  The  method  is  evidently  one  which 
cannot  become  at  all  popular. 

Almost  any  kind  of  paper,  however  soft, 
may  be  made  to  act  well  as  a  permanent 
support  for  carbon  tissue  if  soaked  in  weak 
celluloid  varnish. — Photography . 


Hnswera  to  Corresponfc>cnt0. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  oi 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expe&ed  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed ; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Bombax. — It  will  not  be  safe  to  work  at  less  than  ^th 
of  a  second,  holding  the  camera  in  the  hand,  or  from 
that  to  3Qth.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  objects  you 
are  taking.  For  street  views  about  ^th  is  the  usual  speed. 

Evening. — You  may  follow  the  instructions  to  which 
you  refer.  Be  sure  that  the  sun  is  almost,  if  not  entirely 
out  of  sight,  or  it  will  fog  the  plate  and  produce  halation. 

Botanicus. — The  registering  of  a  photograph  does  not 
prevent  any  one  else  taking  the  same  view,  but  it 
prevents  their  copying  your  print.  We  believe  the  firm 
is  still  in  existence  and  a  letter  addressed  to  Dublin  would 
still  find  them.  Thanks  for  suggestions.  It  would  not 
pay.  If  you  had  the  selecting  to  do  you  would  find  just 
the  same  difficulty. 

W.  Wheelock.  -  Black  prints  merely  a  coincidence. 
There  are  no  certificates.  The  post-cards  take  some 
time  to  produce — you  will  have  received  yours  by  now. 


MIFKINS’  MOUNTS. 


1.  — When  Mifkins  commenced  photography,  he,  of 
course,  used  only  neat  Oxford  line  mounts.  Somehow 
they  always  looked  neat,  churchy,  and  respectable.  And 
he  was  satisfied. 

2.  — But  a  change  came.  He  mixed  with  higher  souls, 
who  spurned  mounts  and  framed  “  close  up.”  So  he  did 
likewise,  placing  his  prints  down  tunnels,  or  surrounding 
them  with  orange  box  mouldings.  And  he  was  satisfied. 

3.  — But,  lo,  there  arose  a  party  who  said  “A  photo¬ 
graph  should  be  as  a  pearl  of  great  price  in  a  desert.  It 
should  have  a  huge  white  mount  around  it  so  that  in  an 
exhibition  it  may  not  be  defiled  by  close  contact  with 
others,  yea,  that  it  may  draw  the  eye  at  once.”  So  he 
followed  them,  and  bought  his  boards  by  the  square  mile. 
And  he  was  satisfied. 

4.  — But  anon  came  others,  who  said  “Why  centre  a 
picture  on  a  mount,  nay,  why  use  a  mount  at  all  ?  Is 
not  even  sugar  paper  a  fitter  surrounding?”  So  he 
bought  a  ton  load,  and  snipped  his  prints  to  bits  and 
placed  them  all  over  the  papers,  anyhow.  And  his 
friends  said  “  How  peculiar,”  and  he  was  satisfied. 

5.  — But  the  Tempter  ( en  route  from  America)  called  on 
him  and  whispered  “  Why  one  colour  of  mount  for  each 
print,  and  why  one  sheet  of  paper?  Yea,  paste  them  all 
on  top  of  one  another,  like  the  cork  wool  mats  of  thy 
childhood.”  And  he  did,  and  mounted  them  all  ways, 
and  sought  fresh  combinations  daily.  But  alas,  he  was 
not  satisfied,  for  the  combinations  were  so  many,  that 
even  had  he  worked  each  hour  of  his  life  he  could  not 
have  done  them  all.  So  he  died. 

6.  — And  they  buried  him  in  a  plain  oak  frame,  with  an 
Oxford  mount  headstone,  and  his  print  trimmers  and 
other  apparatus  around  him.  And  he  was  satisfied,  for 
he  had  “  mounted  ”  to  the  skies. 
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(See  page  59.) 
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PICTORIAL  POST=CARDS. 

By  Clarence  Pouting. 

is  surprising  how 
great  a  hold  the 
pictorial  post-card 
has  got  with  the 
British  public. 
The  number  which 
pass  through  the 
post  every  day 
must  be  something 
enormous. 

The  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  picture 
post -cards  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the 
photographic  card. 
Besides  being  the 
most  popular,  it  is  a  splendid  way  of 
sending  a  picture  promised  to  some 
friend,  and  the  sender  is  not  put  to  a 
great  deal  of  expense  or  trouble  to  get 
the  same  ready  for  sending. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of 
making  these  photographic  post-cards, 
some  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  ma¬ 
jority,  being  done  on  the  bromide  or 
gas-light  cards,  which  are  made  by 
nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  bromide 
paper.  Then  there  are  the  P.O.P.  and 
the  collodio-chloride  and  self- toning 
cards,  all  of  which  are  good  enough  in 


their  way,  but  which,  with  even  the 
best  of  workers,  are  apt  to  prove  some¬ 
what  uncertain,  either  in  the  exposing 
of  them,  or  the  developing  or  toning,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Having  done  some  dozens  of  bromide 
and  P.O.P.  cards,  I  did  not  somehow 
seem  to  care  for  them ;  either  the  sur¬ 
face  was  not  suitable,  or  else  the  tone  of 
the  resulting  card  did  not  suit  the 
picture. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  say,  “Why 
did  you  not  tone  them  ?”  Well,  toning 
is  very  uncertain,  and  even  then  the 
tones  of  carbon  or  platinotype  are 
unobtainable. 

I  venture  to  think  the  following  way 
will  suit  everybody  both  as  to  cheap¬ 
ness  and  finish,  from  the  glossy  P.O.P. 
set,  to  the  carbon  workers.  Post-cards 
can  be  made  by  this  method  from  any 
printing  process  desired,  be  it  P.O.P., 
gum,  platinotype,  carbon,  etc.,  and  the 
method  of  doing  so  is  as  follows  :  First 
purchase  a  penny  packet  of  unstamped 
post-cards  ;  the  long  ones  are  the  best, 
they  being  sold  at,  I  think,  twenty  for 
a  penny.  Now  take  the  medium  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  resulting 
post-card  (I  use  and  shall  describe 
Platinotype).  Take  a  piece  of  half¬ 
plate  platinotype  and  place  it  under 
the  negative  as  though  you  were  going 
to  print  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
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only  difference  being  that  a  small 
portion  is  shaded  with  black  paper, 
which  if  kept  moving,  will  form  a 
nicely-graded  small  white  space,  which 
may  be  used  for  writing  matter. 

If  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  shading  a  portion,  you 
can  place  a  mask,  or  a  plain  piece  of 
paper  (black)  between  the  negative  and 
printing  paper,  so  that  it  allows  a 


paste,  and  press  it  down  on  to  the  back 
of  the  platinotype  print,  allowing  the 
portion  desired  to  just  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  card.  Roll  well  with  a 
squeegee,  and  put  under  a  weight  to 
dry.  When  dry,  trim  off  any  surplus 
paper  which  overlaps  the  card,  and  it 
is  finished. 

For  quarter-plate  workers  I  should 
advise  their  using  the  small  cards. 


portion  of  the  paper  only,  to  print ;  or 
you  can  do  without  it  altogether,  and 
write  on  the  picture  itself  or  leave  it 
untouched,  as  you  wish. 

Now,  having  printed  the  paper,  de¬ 
velop  it  as  you  would  an  ordinary 
platinotype  print,  and  allow  it  to  dry. 
When  dry,  take  one  of  the  post¬ 
cards  and  well  coat  the  plain  side  with 
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I  have  sent  dozens  of  these  cards 
through  the  post,  and  never  had  any 
complaint  from  either  the  postal  officials, 
or  from  the  parties  to  whom  the  cards 
were  sent. 

The  blocks  from  a  few  cards  (of  which 
one  forms  the  frontispiece)  made  in  this 
manner  will  show  how  they  are  done. 
I  should  advise  all  readers  to  try  it, 
as  for  economy,  ease  of  working,  and 
satisfactory  results  it  cannot  be  beaten. 


INTERIOR  DISTORTION. 

John  Bartlett. 

MY  object  in  this  paper  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
painters  who  have  come  to 
understand  the  great  value  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  quickly  furnishing  them  with 
the  perspective  of  a  room,  which  would 
require  hours  of  geometric  drawing, 
sometimes  too  implicitly  accept  the 
perspective  the  lens  gives  and  imitate 
its  most  glaring  faults — for  they  are 
artistic  faults  despite  their  mathematical 
assurance  of  verity. 

The  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  wide- 
angle  lens  is  responsible  for  violent 
perspective. 

In  looking  at  the  pictures  by  the 
early  masters  immediately  after  the 
discovery  of  the  principles  of  per¬ 
spective,  we  see  that  the  painters 
frequently  overdid  the  thing  in  their 
enthusiasm  to  exhibit  their  knowledge 
of  the  new  art. 

Just  as  in  certain  photographs  of 
interior  architecture  you  see  the  point 
of  distance  so  chosen  as  to  bring  one  of 
the  vanishing  points  within  the  picture, 
that  is,  representing  the  rectangle 
obliquely  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  as 
we  see  it  represented  in  the  works  of 
some  of  these  painters  ;  but  in  both 
instances  there  is  an  apparent  want  of 
truth,  and  we  think  the  perspective 
should  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to  be 
true  but  also  to  look  true.  The  ceiling 
of  the  “  Night-Cellar,”  in  which 
Hogarth’s  “  Idle  Apprentice  ”  is  taken 
into  custody,  is  a  glaring  instance  of 
artistically  false  perspective,  arising 
from  the  placing  of  the  vanishing  point 
of  the  beams  within  the  composition 
itself,  and  indeed,  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  such  carelessness  in  this 
great  master’s  work,  who  nevertheless 
took  special  trouble  to  publish  a  print 
in  which  he  points  out  some  of  the  gross 
errors  of  artists  in  perspective.  I  am 
not  here  criticising  Hogarth,  since  I 
highly  appreciate  the  facility  and  taste 
he  displays  in  composition,  but  some 
of  the  interiors  he  depicts  would  have 
been  truer  or  at  least  more  pleasing  in 
effect  had  he  been  less  punctilious  in 
placing  his  point  of  distance  further 
from  the  plane  of  his  picture.  In  one  of 
his  most  admirable  works,  “  The  Break¬ 
fast  Scene,”  in  “  Marriage  a  la  Mode,” 


the  distortion  is  painfully  manifest. 
Neither  the  floor  nor  the  ceiling  appears 
to  be  level,  unless  the  eye  is  placed  so 
close  to  the  picture  as  to  prevent  one 
from  seeing  anything  distinctly.  Yet  it 
is  just  the  sort  of  picture  a  short-focus 
lens  would  give  under  certain  conditions, 
and  the  photographer  might  appeal  to 
it  for  justification  of  his  distortion; 
indeed,  we  have  heard  photographers 
in  search  of  wide-angle  views  plead 
such  a  defence,  maintaining  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  viewing  the  picture  from  the 
same  distance  at  which  it  was  taken. 

The  Dutch  painters  usually  manage 
more  effectively  their  pictures  of 


interiors,  having  perspective  more 
directly  under  control  of  good  taste  and 
common  sense.  With  the  photographer 
a  technical  knowledge  of  perspective  is 
not  necessary.  An  ability  to  execute 
mechanical  drawings  to  scale  might 
train  his  eye  in  judgment,  but  the 
labour  of  perspective  drawing  is  saved 
him  by  the  work  of  his  lens,  and  he 
cannot  by  any  means  change  what  it 
gives  him.  Nevertheless  he  can  select 
or  adapt  the  view  so  as  to  modify  the 
effect  of  the  perspective  considerably. 
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One  way  I  have  touched  upon  above 
where  we  are  told  to  prefer  parallel 
to  oblique  perspective,  which  greatly 
assists  in  giving  a  level  look  to  the 
floors  and  ceilings;  so  it  is  necessary  to 
point  the  camera  directly  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  line  of  the  room  rather 
than  at  an  angle. 

The  plane  of  the  picture  itself  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  and 
becomes  altered  more  or  less  in  shape 
according  to  the  point  from  which  we 
view  it  and  carries  with  it  all  the  lines 
on  the  surface  that  are  parallel  with  or 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  just  as  our 
vision  shows  it,  and  just  as  a  properly 
adapted  lens  would  do  it. 


large  and  objects  only  a  short  distance 
from  them  unduly  dwarfed.  The  floor 
seems  to  run  up  hill,  yet  all  this  is 
geometrically  true,  and  if  a  skilled 
draughtsman  were  asked  to  draw  that 
room  from  that  point  and  with  that 
same  angle,  he  would,  if  he  wished  to 
exhibit  ostentatiously  his  skill,  sketch  it 
just  as  the  lens  delineates  it  on  the 
ground  glass,  but  naturally  he  would 
argue  you  out  of  having  it  taken  at  such 
a  point.  But  you  will  say  “  How  are 
these  impositions  of  lens  perspective  to 
be  overcome  ?  ” 

First,  by  using  as  narrow  an  angle  a 
lens  as  possible  with  the  space  to  be 
taken  in  (it  is  not  artistically  necessary 


But  it  is  not  always  that  the  desired 
lens  can  be  used  in  photographing 
interiors.  Views  of  large  rooms  or 
public-building  interiors  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  subjects  to  photograph, 
and  so  one  can  better  secure  the  per¬ 
spective  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eye; 
but  in  small  places,  narrow  quarters, 
living-rooms  and  studios  which  a 
photographer  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  take,  photography  is  sometimes  put 
upon  its  wit’s  end  to  get  a  point  of  sight 
which  shall  not  give  exaggeration. 
There  is  no  space  to  place  his  camera, 
that  is,  the  photographer  cannot,  tech¬ 
nically  speaking,  get  back  far  enough 
to  avoid  objects  directly  under  the  lens. 

The  chairs,  stools,  etc.,  near  the 
camera  are  rendered  disproportionately 
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to  secure  120  degrees)  ;  second,  by 
getting  your  camera  back  as  far  as 
possible  ;  and  third,  by  removing  from 
proximity  to  the  lens  all  objects  in  the 
room-fore-ground  which  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  distorted  in  the  picture. 

Generally  speaking,  considerable 
bare  space  in  the  foreground  of  an 
interior  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
picture.  Dignity  is  likewise  contributed 
by  lowering  the  horizon,  that  is,  spread¬ 
ing  out  the  tripod  legs,  and  so  bringing 
the  camera  down  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  height  of  the  eye  when  standing. 
The  neglect  to  place  the  camera  low 
where  the  subject  requires  it  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  many  a  photograph  where  one 
object  is  immediately  beyond  the  other 
but  in  the  same  line.  By  the  perspec¬ 
tive  the  further  removed  object  seems 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  upward,  and 


about  to  slide  down-hill-like  upon  the 
unfortunate  object  in  its  path  below. 
When  such  a  scene  represents  a  sheet 
of  water  with  boats  in  it,  the  water 
looks  so  much  like  a  precipitous  fall 
that  one  trembles  for  the  safety  of  the 
boat  beneath,  the  distant  shore  looking 
as  if  it  were  vomiting  the  deluge  of 
water  down  upon  the  boat  from  its 
dark  mouth. — The  Camera. 


HOW  TO  USE 
A  HAND  CAMERA. 

By  the  Editor. 

'"T'  HERE  are  probably  as  many 

|  different  kinds  of  hand  camera 
on  the  market  to-day  as  twenty 
years  ago  there  were  individual  cameras 
of  every  kind.  And  they  are  cheap. 
I  remember  paying  five  guineas  for  a 
hand  camera  when  they  first  came  out. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  ;  but  the  focussing  scale  was  far 
from  accurate,  and  the  body  of  the 
camera  leaked  !  I  could  produce  quite 
as  ’  good  photographs  to  -  day  with  a 
four-and-sixpenny  Little  Nipper  as  I 
did  with  my  five-guinea  apparatus  of 
the  good  old  times. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  perfection 
and  variety  of  hand  cameras  to  be  had 
everywhere,  it  is  still  an  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  fact  that  the  novice  cannot  achieve 
the  same  success  right  off  with  one  as 
he  can  with  the  stand  camera.  There  is 
an  unbridged  gap,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
case  of  the  hand  camera  over  which 
the  photographer  has  to  leap,  whilst 
with  a  stand  and  a  focussing  screen  it 
is  a  step-by-step  process.  He  can 
examine  leisurely  an  image  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  the  exact  size  it  is  going  to  be 
upon  his  plate,  can  therefore  select  with 
greater  certainty  his  point  of  view, 
move  nearer  or  further  away  from  the 
principal  object,  observe  all  the  details 
of  the  scene,  and  only  make  the  ex¬ 
posure  when  he  has  fully  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  fixed  upon  the  best 
possible  selection  and  arrangement. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  camera  held 
in  the  hand,  the  photographer  cannot 
see  the  full-size  image,  but  only  a  very 
much  reduced  and  not  very  distinct 
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image  on  the  reflecting  finder.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  easy  to  estimate 
its  merits.  Neither  is  it  quite  so  simple 
a  matter  to  make  an  accurate  exposure. 
By  this  I  do  not  refer  to  the  question 
of  length  of  time,  but  to  the  necessity 
of  holding  the  camera  exactly  level, 
without  tilting  it  either  up  or  down  or 
inclining  it  either  to  left  or  right.  Tilt¬ 
ing  produces  distortion,  inclination 
sideways  a  crooked  image.  The  latter 
can  be  remedied  subsequently  by  trim¬ 
ming,  not,  however,  without  reducing 
the  dimensions  of  the  picture. 

Then  comes  the  drawback  of  short 
exposures.  None  but  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  can  hold  a  camera  and  expose 
longer  than  one-tenth  of  a  second, 
whilst  few  are  able  to  work  safely  at 
more  than  one-twentieth.  This  means 
that  unless  the  photographer  possesses 
one  of  the  expensive  anastigmatic 
lenses  all  woodland  scenery  or  views 
in  shady  places  must  be  tabooed  unless 
a  stand  forms  part  of  the  outfit,  since 
exposures  of  at  least  half  a  second  will 
be  required.  But  if  he  goes  to  the 
trouble  of  including  a  tripod  in  his  kit, 
he  may  as  well  go  the  whole  way  and 
at  once  possess  himself  of  a  stand 
camera,  since  the  difference  in  weight 
of  the  whole  kit  will  not  be  a  great 
matter. 

Having  thus  described  the  principal 
drawbacks  to  the  hand  camera,  in  all 
fairness  I  must  now  proceed  to  mention 
its  good  points.  A  hand  camera  is 
always  ready.  It  does  not  need  open¬ 
ing  out  and  setting  up,  which  perform¬ 
ance,  though  not  occupying  many 
seconds,  is  still  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  where  moving  objects  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Something  may  turn  up 
suddenly,  and  unless,  the  camera  is 
ready  for  snapping  forthwith  the  object 
is  lost.  A  hand  camera  is  very  light 
and  very  portable.  At  the  seaside  or 
in  open  country  it  is  simply  splendid, 
and  in  “old  hands”  fine  results  can 
be  obtained  with  very  little  trouble. 
When  travelling  abroad  a  hand  camera 
is  an  inconsiderable  addition  to  one’s 
baggage,  especially  if  it  carries  films, 
fiat  or  rolled. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  innumer¬ 
able  kinds  of  hand  camera  on  the 
market ;  but  I  may  take  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  most  popular  the  reser¬ 
voir  hand  camera,  of  which  we  have  an 
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illustration  below.  These  cameras  are 
usually  made  to  hold  a  dozen  quarter- 
plates,  and  they  may  be  obtained  for 
either  glass  plates  or  for  flat  films  at 
the  same  price. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  novice  who  is 
about  to  work  a  camera  for  the  first 
time,  let  me  recommend  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  instrument  upon 
the  following  lines: — 

Open  the  “back  door”  of  the  camera, 
•which  is  closed  by  one  or  two  small 
spring  catches.  The  plate  sheaths  will 
probably  fall  out.  If  not,  remove  them, 
so  that  you  can  see  right  inside,  and 
notice  the  mechanism  which  releases 
the  plates  and  works  from  a  little 
handle  outside.  Hold  the  front  of  the 
camera  up  to  the  light,  and,  looking  in 
at  the  back,  observe  the  lens  aperture, 
and  how,  when  you  turn  the  diaphragm 


button,  the  hole  becomes  smaller  and 
less  light  comes  through. 

Press  the  shutter  release,  adjust  it 
“  for  time  ”  and  then  for  “  instantane¬ 
ous,”  and  notice,  as  you  turn  the 
button  which  quickens  the  speeds  at 
which  the  shutter  will  work,  that  a 
speed  is  soon  reached  when  your  eye 
is  scarcely  conscious  that  any  exposure 
has  been  made  at  all.  You  must  keep 
this  point  in  mind  when  you  are 
actually  taking  photographs,  and  not 
expect  to  obtain  snap-shots  indoors  at 
all,  or  out  of  doors  except  when  the 
light  is  good.  After  this  preliminary 
examination  of  the  camera,  go  into  the 
dark-room  and  fill  the  sheaths  with 
plates  or  films,  whichever  the  camera 
has  been  made  to  carry.  Put  them 
back  into  the  camera  in  proper  order, 
and  closing  it  up,  work  the  lever  that 


releases  them,  and  drop  each  one  down 
successively  until  they  all  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  camera. 

You  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  commit  no  bungling  when 
you  are  out  in  the  field.  Now  wipe 
the  camera  out  with  a  damp  duster, 
readjust  the  sheaths  (still  in  the  dark¬ 
room),  and  you  are  ready  to  actually 
expose  a  plate.  Go  out  into  the  garden 
or  the  street,  select  some  bold  object, 
and,  looking  into  the  finder  at  the  top 
of  the  camera  front  (shading  with  the 
hand  if  necessary),  make  sure  that  this 
object  is  about  the  middle  of  the  field. 
Be  sure  and  hold  the  camera  level. 
Remember  that  if  you  point  it  upwards 
or  downwards  the  straight  lines  of  the 
picture  are  almost  certain  to  be  dis¬ 
torted.  Make  every  effort  to  hold  the 
camera  perfectly  steady  whilst  you  are 
pressing  the  release.  With  regard  to 
the  speed  of  the  shutter,  do  not  aim  at 
a  high  speed  unless  the  light  is  excep¬ 
tionally  brilliant.  For  street  scenes 
with  moving  objects  about  20  feet  from 
the  lens,  i-25th  of  a  second  will  be  about 
the  right  thing,  with  the  diaphragm 
aperture  marked  // 16,  on  a  bright 
day  and  using  plates  of  medium  speed. 
Now  return  to  the  dark-room  and  com¬ 
plete  the  development  of  this  one 
negative  before  going  further,  so  that, 
having  gone  through  the  whole  pro¬ 
cedure  experimentally,  you  will  be  far 
less  liable  to  perpetrate  those  absurd 
blunders  that  often  accompany  the 
debut  of  the  amateur  photographer,  and 
in  some  instances  have  resulted  in  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  material 
without  any  good  results. 

Let  your  motto  be,  “  Quality,  not 
quantity.”  Be  sparing  in  your  ex¬ 
posures  ;  only  take  things  when  they 
promise  very  well.  It  is  very  dis¬ 
appointing  to  develop  a  dozen  plates 
and  only  find  one  or  two  out  of  the  lot 
which  are  subjects  worth  printing  from. 
The  more  you  expose  on  useless  sub¬ 
jects  the  sooner  you  will  tire  of  the 
pursuit,  for  developing  pictures  of  no 
interest  is  like  turning  a  wheel  which 
drives  no  machinery. 


For  serious,  all-round  work,  use  plates;  for 
travelling  and  for  amusement,  use  films. 

“The  great  end  of  art  is  to  strike  the 
imagination.’ ' — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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SOME  METHODS  OF 
BLOCKING  A  WINDOW 
FOR  A  TEMPORARY 
DARK=ROOM. 

By  Geovgc  P.  Moon. 

THE  exclusion  of  all  rays  of  light, 
except  those  generally  termed 
safe,  from  a  dark-room  which 
cannot  be  used  entirely  as  such,  is  very 
often  a  problem  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  finds  by  no  means  easy  of 
solution. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  temporary 
character  of  such  actinic-light-oblite- 
rating  arrangements.  They  must  not 
only  be  efficient  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  light,  but  must  be  easy  of  erection 
and  removal. 

This  last  is  a.  very  important  con¬ 
sideration — if  time  and  temper  have  to 


be  taken  into  account.  An  opaque 
curtain,  fitted  with  a  canary-fabric- 
covered  aperture,  tacked  around  a 
window,  will,  so  far  as  the  results  go, 
give  a  very  good  arrangement.  But 
the  inconvenience  of  it  is  too  obvious 
to  need  remark ;  and  a  difficulty  of  this 
kind  is  almost  sure  to  make  the  ama¬ 
teur  now  and  again  experience  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  exercise  his  hobby, 
remembering  the  bother  attending  the 
conversion  of  his  chamber  into  a  dark¬ 
room. 

There  are  several  methods  of  block¬ 
ing  out  a  window  temporarily,  and  in 
the  discussion  of  a  few  of  them  we 
shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  window 
in  question  is  the  ordinary  oblong 
aperture,  not  a  bay  or  a  bow  or  such 
like. 


If  the  window  should  be  much  below 
the  level  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wall  (fig.  i),  the  amateur  should  thank 
his  stars,  for  this  modification  much 
simplifies  the  business.  In  such  a  case 
all  that  is  wanted  is  a  framework, 
covered  with  some  opaque  material, 
that  fits  into  the  recess  tightly,  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  a  cushion  or 
stuffing  of  felt  or  other  substance 
tacked  around  it. 


Fig.  2  represents  a  suitable  frame¬ 
work,  constructed  of  slating  laths  which 
have  a  thickness  generally  of  f-inch 
and  a  width  of  i-J-inch,  and  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  very  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

It  will  be  found  not  a  very  laborious 
undertaking  to  plane  down,  cut  off  the 
lengths  required,  and  nail  the  various 
parts  together  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  2. 

The  frame,  when  complete,  should 
be  about  one  inch  less  in'  height  and 
width  than  the  window  recess  for 


which  it  is  intended,  giving  half  an 
inch  on  each  side  for  the  packing. 
But  before  this  portion  of  the  work 
is  attended  to  the  covering  of  the 
frame  must  be  fixed  on. 

Two  thicknesses  of  thick  brown  paper 
will  make  a  very  suitable  covering.  The 
margins  should  be  bent  round  the  sides 
of  the  frame,  and  glued  or  pasted  there 
securely. 
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With  regard  to  the  packing,  felt  or 
thick  baize  will  serve  admirably.  The 
proper  way  to  set  to  work  is  to  cut  a 
strip  as  long  as  a  side  of  the  frame  and 
so  many  inches  wide,  and,  rolling  it 
into  a  pipe,  surround  it  with  another 
strip — say  3  inches  in  width — which  is 
tacked  to  the  frame  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  fig.  3.  The  other  sides 
are  similarly  covered,  and  at  the  corners 


the  one  length  passes  into  the  other  to 
make  a  good  light-tight  joining.  Instead 
of  baize  or  felt,  lengths  of  the  cloth- 
covered  rubber  tubing  designed  for 
attachment  to  the  edges  of  doors  to 
exclude  draught  may  be  employed. 

Turning  next  to  the  consideration  of 
a  more  ticklish  subject,  viz.,  a  window 
not  recessed  (fig.  4),  we  find  that  the 


most  convenient  manner  of  blocking 
out  the  light  is  that  in  which  an  opaque 
blind  plays  a  part ;  convenient  because 
the  mere  act  of  drawing  the  blind  down 
converts  the  apartment  into  a  dark¬ 
room  so  far  as  concerns  the  question  of 
illumination,  and  the  fact  of  its  con¬ 
struction  not  being  quite  so  simple  as 
other  methods  should  not  be  taken  into 


account,  bearing  in  mind  its  handiness 
and  simplicity  in  use. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  its  external  appear¬ 
ance.  It  consists  of  a  blind  roller — 
preferably  one  of  the  spring  variety — on 
which  rolls  a  blind  impervious  to  light, 
and  a  sort  of  casing  or  framing  for  the 
margins  of  the  blind  to  prevent  light 
entering  the  room  at  the  top  or  sides. 

First  let  us  consider  the  blind.  This 
may  be  of  two  thicknesses  of  silesia,  of 
stout  substance,  so  as  to  produce  total 
opacity.  It  must  be  as  wide  as  possible, 
that  is,  it  should  reach  the  moulding 
which  bounds  the  frame  of  the  case¬ 
ment.  Fig.  6  indicates  this  matter. 


The  lath  attached  to  its  bottom  end 
should  be  2m.  wide  and  j(-in.  thick.  Its 
extremities  must  be  shaved  off  so  as  to 
make  them  thinner,  that  they  may  slide 
up  and  down  easily  in  the  frame  to  be 
provided,  taking  little  more  room  than 
the  blind  itself.  The  extent  of  the 
thinness  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  lath 
which  disappears  in  the  frame.  The 
cord  by  which  the  blind  is  pulled  down 
should  be  attached  to  the  lath  as  usual. 

Now  we  can  consider  the  question  of 
the  casing.  This  may  be  constructed 
of  thin  wood  or  strong  pasteboard, 
as  may  be  more  convenient  for  the 
amateur. 


r 

First  of  all  comes  that  part  which 
surrounds  the  roller.  Fig.  7  gives  a 
back  view  of  this,  showing  it  to  be 
a  long,  box-shaped  arrangement  with 
the  whole  of  the  one  side  missing  and 
part  of  another.  The  first  is  the  back, 
the  second  is  the  bottom  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  top  and  ends  are  to  be  tacked 
or  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  window 
frame  (fig.  8).  The  width  of  the 
bottom  should  be  such  that  only  a 
narrow  space  for  the  blind  between  its 
edge  and  the  window  frame  is  given. 
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So,  with  this  data  in  mind,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  arrangement  can  be  gauged. 

If  wood  be  employed,  a  quarter-inch 
will  be  thick  enough  for  the  material, 
and  small  nails  should  be  used.  The 
various  parts,  supposing  pasteboard  to 
be  adopted,  must  be  fastened  to  each 
other  by  glued  strips  of  calico  or  other 
suitable  material. 


The  sides  of  the  casing  follow  next. 
These  consist  of  two  strips  of  wood  or 
pasteboard  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  under  side  of  the  roller-covering 
arrangement  to  the  bottom  of  the  win¬ 
dow  (as  will  be  observed  in  fig.  5),  and 
having  a  width  sufficient  to  overlap  the 
edges  of  the  blind  as  much  as  possible 
without  protruding  beyond  the  window 
frame. 

These  side  strips  are  nailed  on,  or 
preferably  screwed,  to  the  moulding, 

Fig.3 

and  they  should  occupy  a  position  as 
close  as  can  be  to  the  blind  (fig.  9),  for 
the  less  the  space  separating  the  strip 
and  the  window  frame  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  light  finding  an  entrance 
round  the  blind  that  way.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  bring  the  strip  into  close 
contiguity  with  the  window  frame, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  moulding, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  glue  a  roll  of 
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felt  or  thick  material  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  strip  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
(fig.  10).  To  ensure  a  light-tight  joint 
between  strips  and  frame,  cloth  should 
come  between. 

The  casing  at  the  bottom  must  be  of 
half-inch  wood ;  it  is  i-J-in.  wide,  and  a 
few  inches  longer  than  the  distance 
between  the  strips.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
ledge  of  the  window,  leaving  just 


sufficient  room  between  it  and  the 
window  frame  to  contain  the  blind  lath. 
Screws  of  proper  size  should  unite  it  to 
the  ledge  and  strips.  Fig.  n  gives  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  arrangement. 

A  hook  and  eye,  the  first  screwed  to 
the  ledge  and  the  second  to  the  top  of 
the  lath,  will  keep  the  blind  down  and 
prevent  any  premature  entrance  of 
white  light.  A  groove  must  also  be 
made  in  the  lower  casing  to  provide 
room  for  the  blind  cord  (it  need  not  be 
over  thick)  which  rises  from  its  point 
of  insertion  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
lath. 


The  cutting  out  of  a  square  pane  in 
the  blind  at  a  convenient  situation,  and 
the  pasting  over  the  aperture  of  some 
actinic  fabric,  is  the  next  and  conclu¬ 
ding  step,  unless  the  amateur  thinks  the 
wood  or  pasteboard  erection  would  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  coat  or 
two  of  paint,  which  no  doubt  would  be 
so.  But  it  will  be  wise  to  first  test  the 
light-excluding  quality  of  the  blind  and 
casing  before  cutting  the  window,  for  it 
will  be  difficult  to  judge  of  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  afterwards. 

Here  is  another  method  of  blocking 
out  a  window,  one  more  simple  than 


the  last :  Four  lengths  of  slating  laths 
are  cut  sufficiently  long  to  make  a 
frame  to  fit  around  the  window  outside 
the  woodwork,  similar  in  arrangement 
to  fig.  2,  but  lacking  the  struts  and 
interior  bar.  It  is  nailed  to  the  wall, 
and  the  junction  between  the  two  is 
rendered  light-proof  by  strips  of  opaque 
material  being  either  tacked  or  glued 
over  the  joining.  But  before  it  is 
attached  to  the  wall  a  number  of  short 
screws  must  be  inserted  on  the  outside 
— sufficient,  say,  to  let  four  or  five 
inches  come  between.  Fig.  12  depicts 
this. 
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Opaque  cloth  is  then  procured,  and 
a  piece  is  cut  large  enough  to  cover  the 
frame  and  extend  an  inch  or  two  over 
on  all  sides.  In  the  margin  of  this 
button-holes  are  worked  just  sufficiently 
large  to  slip  on  to  the  screws,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two,  of  course,  corresponding. 
And  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
material  well  stretched,  so  that  no  light 
may  find  an  entrance  between  the  frame 
and  fabric.  The  usual  non-actinic  pane 
is  added,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

TIMING  EXPOSURES 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Harold  Baker. 

INCE  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  have 
been  published,  the  importance 
of  accuracy  in  the  exposure  of  plates 
has  been  recognised.  At  first  their 
conclusions  were  disputed  and  rejected 
by  many  photographers,  and  although 
the  two  experimenters  slightly  modified 
their  conclusions  afterwards,  their  main 
arguments  have  been  accepted  by  most 
of  the  men  who  followed  their  methods 
and  investigated  the  subject  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the 
fate  of  a  plate  is  practically  sealed 
when  the  cap  is  replaced  on  the  lens. 
Personally  I  am  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  accuracy  of  exposure  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  securing  good 
negatives,  and  by  a  good  negative  I 
mean  one  that  will  produce  the  kind  of 
print  required.  Given  correct  exposure 
it  is  possible  to  produce  any  kind  of 
negative  required  by  timing  the  develop¬ 
ment,  and  any  ordinary  developer  will 
produce  the  required  result  if  the  method 
discovered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  is 
followed.  It  is  possible  that  many  are 
not  acquainted  with  his  experiments. 
They  confirm  Hurter  &  Driffield’s 
conclusions  that  practically  no  difference 
is  produced  by  different  developers ; 
that  if  a  plate  is  correctly  exposed  it 
matters  little  what  developer  is  used, 
provided  that  development  is  continued 
until  the  same  density  in  the  highest 
lights  is  secured.  Then  the  question 
arises,  how  is  correct  exposure  to  be 
secured  ?  The  answer  is,  by  using  an 
exposure  meter.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  meter  is  of  the  least  value  that  does 
not  test  the  power  of  the  light  at  the 


time  of  exposure.  I  have  used  the 
Watkins  meter  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  go  out  to 
photograph  without  it.  On  a  recent 
journey  I  made  thirty-three  exposures, 
on  many  subjects — exteriors,  interiors, 
copies  of  water-colour  drawings,  pencil 
drawings,  and  plates  in  books — and  not 
one  plate  was  spoiled  by  wrong  ex¬ 
posure,  although  those  on  interiors 
varied  from  minutes  to  hours.  But  the 
meter  was  used  for  every  one. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  I  should 
have  obtained  just  as  good  results 
without  it.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that 
myself.  A  gentleman,  about  to  visit 
India,  was  advised  to  take  a  camera 
with  him,  and  as  he  had  no  experience 
at  all  of  photography,  his  adviser  urged 
his  taking  a  Watkins  meter  with  him, 
and  explained  its  use,  and  said  “  Now 
use  this  before  taking  a  photograph, 
whether  an  interior,  snapshot  or  any¬ 
thing  else.”  The  pupil  obeyed  his 
instructions  and  sent  back  his  films  as 
fast  as  they  were  exposed,  and  the  result 
was  between  two  and  three  hundred 
excellent  negatives.  If  some  of  our 
friends  with  Kodaks  would  go  and  do 
likewise,  what  a  difference  there  would 
be,  and  what  miles  of  wasted  film  would 
be  saved.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  an 
American  gentleman  with  a  Kodak 
making  snapshot  exposures  in  one  of 
our  dark  cathedrals.  When  asked  if 
he  thought  he  would  have  successful 
results  he  said,  “  Oh,  yes !  I  have 
made  exposures  in  all  your  English 
Cathedrals  and  I  shall  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  series  of  pictures  to  take  back  with 
me.”  “  But,”  my  friend  said,  “  I  am 
afraid  if  you  have  not  exposed  them 
longer  than  the  one  just  taken,  you 
won’t  have  anything  on  the  film.”  The 
American’s  reply  quite  settled  the 
question,  “My  dear  sir,  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  mine  is  an  instan¬ 
taneous  camera.” 

A  few  days  ago  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  showed  me  that  he  always 
carried  a  meter  in  his  pocket,  but 
never  used  it,  and  asked  how  the  meter 
could  be  a  guide  for  interior  work  when 
the  exposure  began  with  a  brilliant 
light  which  soon  ceased,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  bad  light  caused  by  dark  clouds. 
My  reply  was  that  it  is  in  just  such  a 
case  that  the  meter  was  useful,  because 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact 
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exposure  before  beginning  to  expose,  for 
by  setting  the  various  scales  a  certain 
stop  will  be  indicated,  and  if  that  stop 
is  inserted  in  the  lens  and  the  meter 
started  when  the  cap  is  removed,  the 
plate  will  be  correctly  exposed  at  the 
same  time  that  the  paper  of  the  meter 
is  darkened  to  the  guide  tint.  The 
proper  method  of  doing  this  is  fully 
described  in  the  instructions. 

Some  object  to  using  a  meter  on 
account  of  the  calculations  that  must  be 
made,  but  those  objectors  cannot  have 


the  subject,  but  a  little  experience  would 
soon  overcome  that  difficulty. 

Given  correct  exposure,  development 
need  present  no  difficulty  if  Mr. 
Watkins’  method  of  timing  develop¬ 
ment  is  followed.  The  photographer’s 
favourite  developer  can  be  used,  except 
pyro  and  ammonia,  but  probably  few 
amateurs  use  that  particular  developer 
now,  as  it  stains  fingers,  etc.,  so  much. 
The  amount  of  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
developer  is  of  no  great  consequence, 
except  when  pyro  or  amidol  is  used. 


used  a  proper  meter  because  the  meter 
does  all  the  calculating  itself.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  /  value  of  the 
lens  stops,  and  I  have  met  with  some 
professional  photographers  who  did  not 
know  what  // 22  meant.  As  all  modern 
lenses  have  their  diaphragms  marked 
with  the/  values  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  on  that  score.  The  only 
point  in  which  a  mistake  can  be  made 
is  in  judging  the  number  representing 


“Two  Little  Vagabonds.’’  Miss  Marion  Woods. 
Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer. 


If  the  developer  is  concentrated  thejtime 
of  development  is  shortened,  and  if  it  is 
diluted  the  time  is  lengthened.  The 
method  Is  quite  simple  :  mix  the 
developer  in  the  usual  way,  but  note 
the  time  by  watch  (or,  better  still,  by 
Eikronometer)  at  which  the  developer 
is  poured  upon  the  plate ;  as  soon  as 
the  parts  which  are  desired  to  print 
white  begin  to  appear,  note  the  number 
of  seconds  or  minutes  since  the  deve¬ 
loper  was  poured  on ;  then  continue 
development  until  the  negative  has 
attained  the  desired  density,  judging  in 
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the  usual  way  by  looking  through  and 
on  the  back  of  the  negative,  again 
noting  the  time.  If  after  fixation  the 
negative  proves  to  be  of  correct  density 
it  is  quite  easy  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
plates  of  uniform  density  provided  that 
they  have  been  correctly  exposed.  With 
good  plates  there  is  a  fair  latitude,  and 
plates  which  have  had  approximately 
correct  exposures  will  give  good 
negatives. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  next 
plate  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  develop¬ 
ment  factor.  This  is  done  by  dividing 
the  total  time  of  development  by  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  image. 
If  the  image  appears  in  thirty  seconds, 
and  the  total  time  of  development  is 
six  minutes,  the  development  factor 
will  be  twelve.  If  the  developer  is 
diluted  the  appearance  will  take  longer 
and  the  development  factor  will  still  be 
the  same,  and  it  is  well  to  test  this  by 
exposing  a  plate  and  cutting  it  in  two 
before  development,  and  using  concen¬ 
trated  developer  for  one  half,  timing  it 
in  the  way  described.  The  second  half 
may  be  then  developed  in  a  solution 
much  diluted,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  continue  development  for  a  longer 
time,  as  the  image  will  take  longer  to 
appear,  and  the  total  time  will  be 
lengthened  in  proportion,  except  when 
using  pyro  or  amidol.  (With  those 
developers  it  is  better  to  keep  to  a 
standard  strength,  varying  the  factor 
when  a  different  density  is  desired.) 
If  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  are 
compared  after  fixation  they  will  be 
found  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  density 
if  the  timing  has  been  accurate  and 
the  temperature  of  the  developer  the 
same. 

The  use  of  an  exposure  meter  and 
this  method  of  development  will  be 
found  particularly  useful  to  the  amateur 
who  only  occasionally  practises  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  plates  which  need  long 
development  to  obtain  proper  density 
will  need  a  proportionate  time  for  the 
appearance  of  the  image.  The  timing 
method  is  specially  convenient  when 
working  away  from  home  with  a  dark¬ 
room  light  which  is  not  familiar ;  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  obtain 
negatives  of  uniform  density  when 
developing  by  a  varying  or  unusual 
source  of  light.  This  method  is 
also  most  useful  when  developing 


Orthochromatic,  Isochromatic,  and 
especially  “Spectrum”  plates,  as  the 
last  are  so  very  sensive  to  red.  Such 
plates  should  be  covered  over  when  the 
developer  has  been  poured  on,  and  just 
peeped  at  occasionally  until  it  is  seen 
that  the  image  has  begun  to  appear, 
then  covered  up  again  and  developed 
with  occasional  rocking  until  the  time  of 
development  has  expired.  The  great 
advantage  of  having  negatives  of 
uniform  density  will  greatly  reduce  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  prints. 


REASONS  FOR  FAILURE. 

SPEAKING  from  an  astronomical 
point  of  view,  the  photographic 
season  is  now  almost  at  an  end, 
but  as  the  seasons  in  these  days  seem 
to  have  almost  lost  their  special  charac¬ 
teristics,  both  as  regards  temperature 
and  weather,  we  may  still  have  some 
fine  sunny  days  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  For  this  reason,  though  a  glance 
at  the  calendar  might  tell  us  it  is  some¬ 
what  late  for  the  purpose,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  questions  which, 
ordinarily,  should  be  brought  forward 
in  spring.  These  subjects  are  by  -  no 
means  new,  for  they  have  often  been 
written  about,  but  it  is  well  to  review 
them  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tyros  who  are  always  appearing 
in  our  midst. 

The  perfect  negative  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  even  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  be  lenient,  and 
who  consider — and  they  are  quite 
right — that  even  being  very  charitable, 
we  may  say  that  about  one  negative  in 
every  hundred  is  really  good,  without 
in  any  way  considering  the  construction 
of  the  apparatus. 

Generally  the  principal  failures  en¬ 
countered  by  a  photographer  when  he 
sets  about  trying  to  make  a  correct 
negative,  are :  a  blurred  image — a 
fogged  image — harshness  in  the  image — 
or  softness.  We  will,  therefore,  study 
these  four  cases,  and  endeavour  to  find 
out  their  causes. 

A  blurred  image.  The  cause  of  this 
failure  might  be  found  in  a  defective 
camera  or  lens,  but  we  repeat  that  the 
camera  and  all  accessories  are  supposed 
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to  be  of  the  best.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  for  snap-shots  absolute 
immobility  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
is  a  sine  qua  von ;  however  rapid  the 
shutter,  if  the  camera  moves  in  the 
slightest,  even  if  it  be  not  appreciable 
to  the  eye,  the  image,  though  in  all 
appearance  quite  sharp,  will  in  reality 
be  blurred. 

It  is  thus  an  exception  to  find  a  sharp 
image  obtained  with  a  hand  camera, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  only 
possible  to  get  perfect  negatives  by 
having  the  camera  fixed  to  a  firm  and 
rigid  tripod,  even  when  the  exposure  is 
only  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of-  a 
second. 

In  holding  the  camera  in  the  hand, 
even  though  the  back  be  firmly  pressed 
against  the  chest  or  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  front  gripped  firmly  by 
the  left  hand,  so  that  the  working  of  the 
shutter  with  the  right  hand  does  not 
destroy  the  required  stability,  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  image  will  be 
absolutely  sharp,  because  the  camera 
is  on  a  support  (the  operator),  whose 
perfect  immobility  —  even  for  the 
shortest  space  of  time — it  is  impossible 
to  guarantee.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  a  perfectly  sharp  image  may  be 
accidentally  secured,  but  when  this 
happens  it  is  because  the  shutter  has 
been  worked  at  a  moment  when  the 
whole  system  was  in  a  dormant  condi¬ 
tion — a  condition  which  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  at  will  so  as  to  profit  by  it. 

A  sharp  negative  can  be  enlarged 
fifty  or  sixty  times  without  marring  the 
sharpness  of  the  image,  and  it  is  by 
enlargement  that  one  discovers  that 
sharpness  is  really  an  exception  in 
working  without  a  tripod,  or  without 
using  a  perfectly  rigid  support. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  I  were 
right,  it  would  be  impossible  to  photo¬ 
graph  in  a  balloon,  motor  car,  etc., 
that  an  ideal  sharpness  is  not,  in  fact, 
an  absolute  necessity  in  a  beautiful 
print,  and  that  one  is  not  obliged  to 
enlarge  the  negatives.  Very  possibly  ; 
but  my  reply  to  those  who  differ  from 
me  would  be  that  we  are  not  considering 
the  question  of  relatively  sharp  nega¬ 
tives,  but  simply  of  sharp  negatives. 

I  readily  admit  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  such  perfect  sharpness  is  not 
necessary  and  often  not  desirable.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  advocates  of  the 


“fuzzytype”  will  accuse  me  of  being 
inartistic,  if  1  say  that  for  a  negative  to 
be  perfect,  one  must  be  able  to  count 
the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  blades 
of  grass  in  the  fields.  I  am  not  here  con¬ 
sidering  the  artistic  side  of  our  science, 
but  only  the  irreproachable  technique 
necessary  in  a  photographic  negative 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  servile  copy  of  nature; 
and  under  certain  circumstances  this 
perfection  must  be  realized,  and  always 
when  the  final  picture  has  to  be 
produced  by  enlargement.  The  blurred 
image  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  stability 
during  the  exposure,  and  if,  in  spite  of 
all  possible  precautions,  the  negative  is 
still  lacking  in  sharpness,  then  the  fault 
will  have  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
defective  camera. 

Fogged  image.  In  this  case,  though 
the  effect  always  appears  the  same,  the 
causes  are  numerous  and  of  a  complex 
nature.  As  in  the  case  of  a  blurred 
image,  we  will  not  take  into  consideration 
the  failures  caused  by  defective  appara¬ 
tus,  but  will  suppose  that  the  fogged 
image  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
operator.  Very  old  plates,  or  plates 
stored  either  in  a  damp  place  or  where 
it  is  too  hot,  will  always  cause  fog. 
Two  principal  causes  which  prevent 
the  production  of  absolutely  sharp 
negatives,  thoroughly  transparent  in 
the  high-lights,  are  the  so-called 
inactinic  light  of  the  dark-room  lamp, 
and  the  developer. 

Few  workers  attach  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  quality  of  the  red  light  by 
which  they  fill  their  slides,  and  develop 
their  plates.  The  light  given  by  even 
the  best  lamps  provided  with  coloured 
glasses  of  the  first  quality  has  a  certain 
effect  on  the  gelatino-bromide,  so  that 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  cheaper 
forms  prevent  the  production  of  a 
correct  negative,  especially  if  the 
operator  take  too  much  time  in  filling 
his  slides,  or  examine  the  progress  of 
development  too  often. 

The  lighting  of  the  dark-room  should 
not  proceed  from  too  large  a  surface, 
neither  should  it  be  too  vivid.  The 
best  non-actinic  glass  for  the  purpose  is 
ruby  red  plate  glass,  tinted  slightly 
yellow  in  the  making.  A  glass  coloured 
only  red  in  the  making  is  not  obtainable. 
This  ruby  red  glass  with  a  yellow  tinge 
may  at  need  be  replaced  by  two  pieces 
of  glass  superposed,  the  one  red,  the 
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other  yellow,  and  in  these  conditions 
the  spectroscope  ought  only  to  allow 
the  red  and  orange  rays  to  pass  through, 
and  not  the  blue  or  violet  rays. 

Some  writers  object  to  the  use  of  a 
ruby  light  on  the  ground  that  it  is  bad 
for  the  eyes.  They  contend  that  the 
yellow  light  is  quite  satisfactory,  pro¬ 
vided  the  work  is  not  done  too  close  to 
the  source  of  light. 

That  may  be  true  for  workers  who 
understand  their  business,  and  know 
exactly  what  is  taking  place  without 
having  to  examine  the  image  often  in 
the  course  of  development,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  beginners. 
Personally,  I  use  a  very  deep  ruby 
light,  and  I  take  the  further  precaution 
of  covering  the  developing  dish  with  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sensitive  plate  is  completely 
protected  from  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

In  filling  the  slides  keep  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  the  source  of  light, 
and  do  not  leave  the  box  of  plates,  or 
the  plates  in  the  slides,  uselessly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  red  light,  even  for  the 
shortest  time.  Take  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  in  removing  the  exposed  plates 
from  the  slides  in  order  to  develop  them. 

If  the  developing  solution  be  badly 
made  up,  or  composed  of  impure 
chemicals,  or  if  it  should  contain  too 
much  potassium  or  caustic  soda — • 
which  makes  it  work  briskly,  and 
forms  a  cheap,  but  too  penetrating, 
developer — fog  is  inevitable  :  this  is 
the  chemical  fog  which  in  every  way 
resembles  that  caused  by  defective 
lighting,  and  the  method  sometimes 
recommended  to  get  rid  of  it,  after  the 
completion  of  the  negative,  by  means 
of  prussiate  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
a  perfect  fraud.  The  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  evil. 

A  lens  of  inferior  quality  may  cause 
fog,  a  too-cheap  camera,  or  even  a 
shutter,  but,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  are  supposing  there  is  nothing  to 
criticise  in  the  apparatus. 

The  beginner  may  himself  cause  the 
fog  by  pointing  the  lens  in  the  wrong 
direction,  or  sometimes  the  lens,  though 
theoretically  pointing  the  right  way, 
may  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  some  object  within  the  angle  in¬ 
cluded,  or  even  outside  the  angle,  when 
the  view  to  be  taken  is  limited  by  the 
optical  system  ;  such  objects,  for 


example,  as  the  sky,  masses  of  water, 
white  walls,  etc. 

This  leads  me  quite  naturally  to  the 
question  of  “  against  light  ”  photographs. 
Some  writers  contend  that  now  there 
are  only  a  few  of  the  old  routine  photo¬ 
graphers  who  teach  that  an  exposure 
should  never  be  made  against  the  light, 
and  that  it  could  now  be  proved  that  it 
matters  very  little  whether  views  be 
taken  against  the  light  or  not.  These 
workers  submit,  in  proof  of  their  theory, 
prints  which  leave  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  They  omit  to  say  that  their 
exposures  were  made  under  exceptional 
conditions,  and  that  these  conditions 
being  observed — either  purposely  or  by 
accident — it  is  possible  to  make  an 
excellent  negative  against  the  light. 

Again  here,  if  the  operator  knows  his 
business  well,  he  can  embark  on  the 
path  of  difficulties,  and  profit  by  a 
concourse  of  circumstances  which 
occasionally  may  occur,  but  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  assert  that  under  all 
conditions  and  at  all  times  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  good  negatives  against 
the  light.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
prove  this  by  numerous  examples. 

The  documents  submitted  in  support 
of  the  theory  that  the  orientation  of  the 
lens  is  of  no  importance  prove  absolutely 
nothing,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  a  law 
from  which  it  is  imprudent  to  wander 
far  unless  one  is  far  above  the  average, 
for  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  all  sorts 
of  dodges,  all  of  which  means  that  the 
problem  is  never  frankly  faced,  and  for 
a  good  reason. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  not  keen  on 
overcoming  difficulties,  on  spoiling  your 
negatives,  on  wasting  your  time,  do  not 
make  exposures  against  the  light,  if  you 
wish  to  produce  clear,  brilliant,  un¬ 
fogged  negatives.  Avoid  carefully  all 
harmful  reflections  of  the  sun’s  rays  on 
to  the  lens. 

Do  not  expose  a  plate  unless  the 
subject  is  well  lighted  either  from  the 
front  or  from  the  side,  and  above  all 
avoid  having  the  sun  within  the  angle 
embraced  by  the  lens. 

I  find  that  my  remarks  are  already 
lengthy,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  leave 
for  another  paper  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  too  hard  and  too  soft 
negatives. — E.  Forestier,  in  “ Le  Bulletin 
du  Photo-Club  de  Paris." 
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PASTES  AND  MUCILAGES 
FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOUNTING. 

By  H.  C.  Standage. 

OWING  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  papers  used  for  print¬ 
ing  photographs,  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  precaution  to  use  a  mountant 
that  shall  not  set  up  decomposition  in 
the  coating  of  the  print.  For  example, 
a  mountant  that  exhibits  acidity  or 
alkalinity  is  injurious  with  most  varie¬ 
ties  of  paper ;  and  in  photography  the 
following  formulae  for  pastes,  mucilages, 
etc.,  have  therefore  been  selected  with 
regard  to  their  absolute  immunity  from 
setting  up  decomposition  in  the  print 
or  changing  its  tone  in  any  way.  One 
of  the  most  usual  mountants  is  rice 
starch  or  else  rice  water.  The  latter  is 
boiled  to  a  thick  jelly,  strained,  and  the 
strained  mass  used  as  an  agglutinant 
for  attaching  photographic  prints  to 
the  mounts.  There  is  nothing  of  an 
injurious  nature  whatever  in  this 
mountant,  neither  is  there  in  a  muci¬ 
lage  made  with  gum  dragon.  This 
gum  (also  called  gum  tragacanth)  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  long  curls  ( i.e ., 
leaf  gum),  which  take  a  long  time  to 
properly  dissolve  in  water — several 
weeks,  in  fact — but  there  has  during 
the  past  few  years  been  put  on  the 
market  a  powdered  gum  dragon  which 
does  not  occupy  so  many  days  in  dis¬ 
solving.  To  make  a  mucilage  from 
gum  dragon  a  very  large  volume  of 
water  is  required.  For  example,  i  oz. 
of  the  gum,  either  leaf  or  powder,  will 
swell  up  and  convert  one  gallon  of 
water  into  a  thickish  mucilage  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Only 
cold  water  must  be  used,  and  before 
using  the  mucilage  all  whitish  lumps, 
which  are  particles  of  undissolved  gum, 
should  be  picked  out  or  else  the  muci¬ 
lage  strained.  The  time  cf  solution 
can  be  considerably  shortened  (to  a  few 
hours)  by  acidifying  the  water  in  which 
the  gum  is  placed  with  a  little  sulphuric 
or  oxalic  acid ;  but  as  the  resultant 
mucilage  would  contain  traces  of  their 
presence,  such  acids  are  not  permissible 
when  the  gum  dragon  mucilage  is  to 
be  used  for  mounting  photographs. 


Glycerine  and  gum  arabic  make  a 
very  good  adhesive  of  a  fluid  nature 
suited  to  mounting  photographs ;  and 
although  glycerine  is  of  a  hygroscopic 
nature  when  by  itself,  such  tendency  to 
absorb  moisture  is  checked  by  the 
reverse  nature  of  the  gum  arabic,  conse¬ 
quently  an  ideal  fluid  mucilage  is 
produced.  The  proportions  of  the 
several  ingredients  are  these : — 

4  ozs.  of  genuine  gum  arabic. 

(Gum  acacia,  not  bassora  gum.) 

12  ozs.  of  boiling  water. 

i  oz.  of  pure  glycerine. 

First  dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water, 
and  then  stir  in  the  glycerine,  and 
allow  all  debris  from  the  gum  to  deposit 
before  using.  The  following  adhesive 
compound  is  also  one  that  is  free  from 
chemical  reactions,  and  is  suited  for 
photographic  purposes  : — 

2  pints  of  water. 

i  oz.  of  gum  dragon,  powdered. 

4  ozs.  of  gum  arabic,  genuine. 

4  ozs.  of  glycerine: 

Mix  the  gum  arabic  with  half  the  water, . 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  water  dis¬ 
solve  the  gum  dragon.  When  both 
solids  are  dissolved  mix  them  together, 
and  then  stir  in  the  glycerine. 

The  following  paste  will  also  be  found 
a  useful  mountant : — 

i  oz.  of  genuine  gum  arabic. 

i  oz.  of  rice  starch. 

4  ozs.  of  white  sugar. 

Water  q.s. 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  just  sufficient  water 
to  completely  dissolve  it,  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  when  that  has  completely 
dissolved  stir  in  the  starch  paste,  and 
then  boil  the  mixture  until  the  starch 
is  properly  cooked. 

A  very  strong  stiff  paste  for  fastening 
cardboard  mounts  to  frames,  wood  and 
other  materials  is  prepared  by  making 
a  bowl  of  starch  paste  in  the  usual  way, 
and  then  adding  i  oz.  of  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  per  lb.  of  paste,  and  boiling  and 
stirring  the  mixture  until  the  thick 
turpentine  has  become  well  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Venice  turpentine  stirred  into 
flour  paste  and  boiled  will  also  be 
found  a  very  adhesive  cement  for  fasten¬ 
ing  cardboard,  strawboard,  leatherette 
and  skiver  leather  to  wood  or  metal, 
but  owing  to  the  resinous  nature  of  the 
Venice  turpentine  such  pastes  are  not 
suitable  for  mounting  photographic 


prints.  The  following  half-dozen  com¬ 
pounds  are  suitable  mountants  to  use 
with  silver  prints  and  Woodbury  types : 

io  ozs.  absolute  alcohol. 

i  oz.  good  gelatine. 

J  to  i  oz.  glycerine. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  for  an  hour 
or  two  until  it  is  completely  softened, 
then  take  the  gelatine  out  of  the  water, 
allow  it  to  drain,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
bottle  and  pour  the  alcohol  over  it ; 
then  put  in  the  glycerine  (if  the  gela¬ 
tine  is  soft  use  only  \  oz.,  if  the 
gelatine  is  hard  use  i  oz.  of  the 
glycerine),  then  melt  the  gelatine  by 
standing  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water,  and  shake  up  very  well.  For 
use  re-melt  by  heat.  The  alcohol  pre¬ 
vents  the  print  from  stretching  or 
cockling  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
gelatine. 

In  the  following  compound,  however, 
only  sufficient  alcohol  is  used  to  serve 
as  an  antiseptic  and  prevent  the  aggluti- 
nant  from  decomposing  :  —  Dissolve 
4  ozs.  of  photographic  gelatine 
16  ozs.  ,of  water  (first  soaking  the 
gelatine  therein  for  an  hour  or  two 
until  it  is  completely  softened),  then 
remove  the  gelatine  from  the  water, 
allow  it  to  drain,  and  put  it  into 
a  bottle  and  pour  the  alcohol  over  it, 
and  put  in  the  glycerine  (if  the  gela¬ 
tine  is  soft  use  only  -J-  oz.,  if  the  gelatine 
is  hard  use  i  oz.  of  the  glycerine),  then 
melt  the  gelatine  by  standing  the  bottle 
in  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  and  shake  up 
well  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  For  use 
re-melt  by  heat.  The  alcohol  prevents 
the  print  from  stretching  or  cockling 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  gelatine. 

In  the  following  compound,  however, 
only  sufficient  alcohol  is  used  to  serve 
as  an  antiseptic  and  prevent  the  aggluti- 
nant  from  decomposing  :  —  Dissolve 
4  ozs.  of  photographic  gelatine  in  16  ozs. 
of  water  (first  soaking  the  gelatine 
therein  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then 
melting  by  heat)  then  stir  in  i  oz.  of 
glycerine,  and  when  that  has  well 
mixed  add  5  ozs.  of  alcohol. 

The  following  paste  agglutinant  is 
one  that  is  very  permanent  and  useful 
for  all  purposes  required  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio: — Take  5  pints  of  water, 
xo  ozs.  of  arrowroot,  1  oz.  of  gelatine, 
and  a  half-pint  (10  fl.  ozs.)  of  alcohol, 
and  proceed  to  combine  them  as 
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follows :  Make  the  arrowroot  into  a  thick 
cream  with  a  little  of  the  water,  and  in 
the  remainder  of  the  water  soak  the 
gelatine  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  melt 
the  gelatine  in  the  water  by  heating  it, 
add  the  arrowroot  paste,  and  bring  the 
mixture  to  the  boil  and  allow  to  boil 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  then  allow  to 
cool  and  mix  in  the  alcohol,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  com¬ 
pounds  for  photographic  purposes  is 
that  prepared  as  follows  : — Soak  4  ozs. 
of  hard  gelatine  in  15  ozs.  of  water  for 
a  few  hours,  then  melt  the  gelatine  by 
heating  it  in  a  gluepot  until  the  solution 
is  quite  clear  and  free  from  lumps, 
stir  in  65  fluid  ounces  of  cold  water  so 
that  it  is  free  from  lumps,  and  pour  in 
the  boiling  hot  solution  of  gelatine  and 
continue  stirring,  and  if  the  starch  is 
not  completely  cooked  boil  up  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  “blows,” 
being  careful  to  keep  it  well  stirred  so 
as  not  to  burn  ;  when  cold,  ddd  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid,  or  some  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  as  an  antiseptic  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  decomposing  or  becom¬ 
ing  sour. 

A  useful  adhesive  mucilage,  which  is 
very  liquid,  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal 
bulks  of  gum  arabic  and  gum  dragon 
mucilages  of  the  same  consistence.  The 
mixture  of  these  mucilages  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  thinner  than  either  of  them 
when  alone. 

As  an  agglutinant  for  general  use  in 
the  studio  the  following  is  hard  to  beat: 
Dissolve  2  ozs.  of  gum  arabic  in  5  ozs. 
of  water,  and  for  every  250  ccm.  of  the 
mucilage  add  20  ccm.  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  aluminium,  prepared  by 
dissolving  1  gramme  of  the  sulphate  in 
20  ccm.  of  water  (common  alum  should 
not  be  used,  only  the  pure  aluminium 
sulphate,  because  common  alum  is  a 
a  mixture  of  sulphates,  and  frequently 
contaminated  with  iron  salts).  The 
addition  of  the  sulphate  solution  to  the 
gum  mucilage  renders  the  latter  less 
hygroscopic  and  practically  waterproof, 
besides  being  very  adhesive  to  any 
materials,  particularly  those  exhibiting 
a  smooth  surface. 

If  any  reader  desires  recipes  for 
agglutinants  for  any  particular  purpose, 
the  writer  will  be  pleased  to  supply  the 
same. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letters  or  suggestions  from  readers  are  welcome, 
though  the  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  them  as 
fully  as  many  deserve. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejefted  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule, .more  welcome  than  descriptive  articles,  or  those 
dealing  with  ordinary,  every-day  processes.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  too  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit.  Dates  are  now  being  booked  for 
the  winter  season. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  usually  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  19 — Nov.  1,  The  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley 
Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Hon.  Sec.:  W.  Reginald  Craigie. 
Sept.  29 — Nov.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  the  New  Gallery.  Secretary  :  A.  W.  W. 
Bartlett,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Oct,  14 — Jan.  3.  International  Exhibition  of  Pictorial 
Photographs,  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds.  Hon.  Sec. : 
W.  E.  Tindall,  13,  Vernon  Road,  Woodhouse  Lane, 
Leeds. 

Oct.  15 — 18.  Exhibition  of  the  Rotherham  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec. :  H.  C.  Hemmingway,  Tooker 
Road,  Rotherham. 

Oct.  28 — Nov.  1.  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Geo.  Birtwhistle,  7, 
Gainsborough  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Oct.  29  and  30.  Exhibition  of  the  Wheatley  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  (Doncaster).  Hon.  Sec.  :  j.  J. 
Beck,  “Inveresk,”  Thorne  Road,  Doncaster. 

Nov.  13 — 15.  Exhibition  of  the  Darwen  Photographic 
Association.  Hon.  Sec.  :  J.  G.  Thomas,  Fern 
Cottage,  South  Road,  Darwen. 

Nov.  13 — ig.  Exhibition  of  the  Southampton  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec.:  S.  G.  Kimber,  Oakdene,  High- 
field,  Southampton. 

Nov.  27 — 2g.  Exhibition  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec. :  A.  R.  Sargeant,  55,  The  Drive,  Hove. 
Nov.  27 — 29.  Exhibition  of  the  Sunderland  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  H.  Wallis  Wardropper,  Belle 
Vue  Park,  Sunderland. 

Dec.  6 — 13.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Eastern  Amateur 
Photographic  Association.  Hon.  Sec. :  John  Brough, 
68,  Dalmarnock  Street,  Parkhead,  Glasgow. 

Dec.  15 — 20.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec. :  F.  j.  Mortimer,  Ordnance 
Row,  Portsea. 

*  * 

* 

The  Junior  Mr.  W.  H.  Nithsdale  writes 
Salon.  as  follows  : — “  I  am  a  dis¬ 

appointed  Salon  competitor, 
twice  disappointed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  my 
half-dozen  went  into  the  waste  paper  basket 
last  year,  and  I  claim  a  little  indulgence  for  a 


little  good-natured  grumble,  which  is  not 
actuated  by  feelings  of  animosity  either 
towards  the  Editor,  or  to  the  more  fortunate 
of  my  fellow  competitors.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  are  strong  on  trees,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  selected  pictures 
are  either  entirely  composed  of  trees,  or  trees, 
or  parts  of  trees,  enter  largely  into  their  com¬ 
position.  Trees  are  very  nice,  old  chap — I 
hope  you  do  not  resent  my  familiarity — but 
really  they  become  monotonous  when  you 
overdo  the  thing.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  in  my  efforts  submitted  to  you  this  time, 
two  of  my  three  pictures  bore  traces  of  trees, 
for  I  have  observed  your  weakness  in  this  line 
previously  ;  and  I  really  fancied  that  the  one 
in  which  the  tree  was  most  in  evidence  would 
meet  with  your  approval.  It  was  very  similar 
to  No.  63,  which  I  notice  you  have  placed  on 
the  line.  My  tree  was  in  exactly  the  same 
corner  ;  my  church  was  also  much  the  same  ; 
but  I  had  no  gate,  and  graveyard  occupied  the 
roadway.  Your  architectural  pictures,  though 
few  in  numbers,  are  very  good ;  particularly 
the  interiors  and  pillars  and  arches.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them.  And  Nos.  10,  20, 
and  42  of  your  shipping  pictures  are  really 
excellent — the  third  of  my  unfortunate  efforts 
was  a  steamboat,  with  a  volume  of  black  smoke 
and  a  wake.  You  have  some  nice  flowers, 
too  ;  No.  83  being  exceedingly  pretty  and  very 
natural.  But  you  are  short  of  good  animals. 
No.  129  is  good ;  but  No.  87  gives  me  the 
“pip,”  besides  being  a  free  advertisement; 
and  “doggie”  in  No.  127,  enjoying  his 
favourite  view,  would  derive  considerably 
more  pleasure  and  look  more  “  terrier  ”  like, 
if  he  were  ‘  ‘  ratting .  ’  ’  ^Esthetic  dogs  are  some¬ 
what  out  of  place  even  in  this  age  when  there 
is  really  no  accounting  for  tastes.  No.  16, 
like  a  number  of  others,  fits  a  small  corner. 
Your  figure  studies  are  even  more  numerous 
than  the  trees.  Some  of  them  are  not  half 
bad,  especially  the  youngsters  in  Nos.  43,  56, 
hi,  131  and  143,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  a  poor  lot.  Take  the  first  page,  and 
No.  9,  which  you  place  above  its  fellows,  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  name  the  thing  the 
boy  is  cuddling,  and  I  have  been  kicked  all 
round  the  kingdom,  and  have  lodged  in  all 
manner  of  places,  and  with  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  people  ;  and  it’s  seldom  a  boy  of 
that  size  is  possessed  with  a  notion  to  place 
himself  voluntarily  in  such  an  absurd  position . 
No.  4  is  a  pretty  wench,  but  8a  is  not  up  to  so 
much,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
Nos.  1  and  3.  Nos.  5  and  25  are  also  much 
alike  ;  and  the  lady  in  the  latter  does  not 
appear  to  be  expending  much  energy  in  pulling 
a  roller  over  a  lawn  which  looks  more  in  need 
of  the  services  of  a  grass  cutter.  No.  37  is  a 
reflection,  and  that’s  about  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favour.  I  like  No.  32,  that’s  the 
kind  of  thing  one  reads  about.  No.  79  is  not 
a  fancy  picture.  I  have  seen  such  in  reality ; 
but  there’s  a  sordidness  and  a  laborious  aspect 
pervading  the  reality  ;  there’s  unkempt  hair, 
ragged  clothing,  more  bend  in  the  back,  a 
waist  nearer  approaching  the  dimensions  of 
the  wash  tub,  two  or  three  dirty  little  kids, 
some  hens,  and  an  obnoxious  pig.  I  prefer 
the  picture.  I  never  saw  a  maid  of  ours,  or  a 
charwoman,  as  spick  and  span  as  No.  98,  and 
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I  fail  to  notice  anything  striking  in  Nos.  107 
and  109,  and  “  Trilby  ”  would  fit  No.  106 
better  than  its  present  title.  Nos.  120  and 
120a  can  surely  not  be  better  than  anything 
which  went  to  feed  the  boiler  fire,  and  No. 
135 — Oil  !  chase  me,  Charlie  !  !  Of  the  non¬ 
descripts  No.  39  and  its  title  reminds  me  of 
tradesmen’s  puzzle  pictures.  No.  41  is  a 
mystery.  I  would  prefer  to  see  more  keeper 
in  No.  55,  or  better  still  some  poacher.  Cissy 
in  No.  77  seems  loth  to  go  home.  No.  73  is 
altogether  unintelligible.  In  93  I  fail  to  see 
the  joke;  and  Nos.  95,  96  and  97  are  conun¬ 
drums  which  are  only  partially  solved  by 
reference  to  the  title  page.  I  hope  you  do  not 
resent  my  criticisms;  tastes  will,  and  it’s 
healthy  that  they  should,  differ.  Your  show 
is  very  interesting,  but  it  lacks  life.  You  have 
not  a  street  scene  worth  swaggering  about.  I 


don’t  ask  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
brawl,  but  surely  you  might  have  found  some¬ 
thing  in  which  an  omnibus,  an  automobile,  or 
even  a  bicycle  formed  a  conspicuous  feature. 
A  coach  drawn  up  at  a  country  pub,  with  the 
driver’s  attention  distracted  with  the  contents 
of  a  quart  jug,  or  even  a  load  of  hay  and 
some  haymakers  would  have  given  types  of 
country  life,  of  which  No.  129  previously 
mentioned  is  the  only  good  specimen.  A 
brass  band,  some  soldiers,  or  half-a-dozen 
men  in  blue  would  make  good  subjects,  in 
fact,  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  I 
ask  for  a  look  in  for  pictures  after  the  style  of 
the  two  herewith — a  chance  for  the  hand 
camera,  which  I  regret  to  see  you  discourage 
in  the  Salon.  There  will  be  green  fields,  foot¬ 
paths,  aud  tree  trunks  a  thousand  years  hence, 
as  well  as  folk  ready  to  pose  in  fancy  attitudes. 


My  Reply.  Mr.  Nithsdale  is  the  only 
reader  who  has  volunteered 
a  critique  of  the  Junior  Salon,  although  we 
gave  notice  last  month  that  if  any  others  felt 
moved  they  should  write  in  time  for  the  present 
issue,  as  after  now  I  propose  to  close  the 
subject.  And  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
reply  to  his  observations.  He  says  I  am 
“strong  on  trees,’’  for  25  per  cent,  of  the 
selected  pictures  show  trees  wholly  or 
partially.  He  does  not  know  perhaps  that 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  photographs 
sent  in  come  under  this  category,  though  in 
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his  own  case  he  admits  having  forwarded  tivo 
out  of  three,  a  very  large  proportion  and,  to 
quote  his  own  expression,  dangerously  near 
“overdoing  the  thing.”  Turning  to  another 
matter  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  we  were 
short  of  good  animals.  We  had  by  no  means 
a  first-rate  selection  to  work  from.  Mr. 
Nithsdale  must  make  some  allowance  for  the 
reduction  of  the  photographs  and  their  loss  of 
quality  when  reproduced  as  engravings.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find 
an  excellent  print  most  disappointing  as  a 
half-tone  illustration.  The  two  photographs 
which  Mr.  Nithsdale  thinks  ought  to  have  a 
place  are  shown  upon  this  page,  and  I  leave 
my  readers  to  pass  a  silent  judgment  upon 
their  merits.  In  concluding,  however,  let  me 
say  that  I  certainly  do  not  discourage  the 
hand-camera. 


The  The  exhibition  season  is  now 

Exhibitions.  upon  us,  as  the  calendar 
above  makes  evident.  One 
would  have  thought  that  at  any  rate  the  smaller 
provincial  exhibitions  would  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  gathering  together  sufficient  pictures 
of  merit  to  make  a  presentable  show,  for  exhi¬ 
bitors  are  not  an  unlimited  class,  and  many 
of  them  become  satiated  in  the  course  of  a 
season  or  two.  Yet  no  apparent  diminution 
in  entries  takes  place.  The  appetite  for  medals 
is  presumably  as  keen  as  ever  it  was,  and  as 
older  men  fall  out  of  the  ranks  younger  ones 
spring  forward  to  take  their  places,  and  the 
picture  photograph  is  more  highly  prized  than 
ever.  It  has  become  almost  a  truism,  indeed, 
to  observe  that  photography  must  be  exercising 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  trade  in  cheap  prints, 
so  highly  prized  by  those  of  small  means  a 
generation  ago — prints  which  were  an  outrage 
to  art  and  truth,  and  whose  only  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  cultivated  people  is  their  grotesque¬ 
ness.  But  photography  has  still  more  to 
accomplish  in  this  direction.  I  want  to  see 
the  hideous  oil  paintings  on  opal  banished 
from  the  furniture  shops,  the  floral  texts  and 
third-rate  chromos  dismissed  from  the  picture- 
framers’,  and  their  places  taken  by  the  picture 


photograph  or  the  carbon  replica  of  an  “  old 
master  ”  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  common  bromide  enlargement  on 
white  paper  “with  plate-sunk  mount,”  but 


“On  Parade.” 


“An  Itinerant  Musician.” 
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without  clouds  or  atmosphere,  has  not  come 
to  stay  ;  for  only  the  other  day  we  beheld,  side 
by  side  with  some  beautiful  photogravures  and 
etchings,  a  number  of  landscape  enlargements 
of  the  crudest  kind,  such  as  would  hardly  find 
a  place  in  the  local  exhibition  of  the  Slocum 
Podger  Photographic  Society.  It  is  true  they 
were  cheap  ;  it  is  also  true  that  they  were 
most  emphatically  nasty.  But,  after  all,  the 
picture  photograph  has  hardly  reached  the 


Royal  Photographic  Society,  held  at  the  New 
Gallery  in  Regent  Street,  and  of  the  Linked 
Ring,  known  as  the  "  Salon,”  and  occupying 
the  Dudley  Gallery  in  Piccadilly.  Both  these 
exhibitions  are  now  in  full  swing — the 
“  Royal  ”  containing  examples  of  photography 
applied  to  science,  natural  history,  the  illus¬ 
trative  arts,  and  pictorial  art;  the  "Salon” 
being  occupied  with  pictorial  photographs 
only.  No  photographer  with  aspirations  to 


print-sellers  yet  ;  it  is  for  some  sharp-witted 
pioneer  to  fill  his  window  with  choice  produc- 
iions  from  the  Salon  and  Royal,  and  draw 
public  taste  in  a  new  direction. 


Sun  Pictures  Reverting  again  to  the  exhi- 
in  the  House,  bitions,  the  most  important 
and  representative  of  those 
to  be  seen  in  this  country  are  those  of  the 


be  more  than  the  rankest  of  dabblers  should 
fail  to  visit  these  two  exhibitions,  for  he  will 
see  there  the  best  that  has  been  done  during 
twelve  months  past,  and  will  be  able  to  gather 
hints  for  dressing  or  displaying  his  prints, 
a  direction  in  which  so  many  are  wofully 
deficient.  Even  if  our  bent  is  not  in  the 


Sunshine  Competition.  First  Prize. 

A.  M.  Walters,  “  A  Caterpillar.”  Tewkesbury. 
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direction  of  picture-making,  there  are  many 
lessons  relative  to  methods  and  processes  to 
be  learned.  But  apropos  of  sun-pictures,  I  have 
always  thought  that  every  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  should  at  least  carry  his  knowledge 
of  art  and  practice  far  enough  to  enable  him 
to  fill  the  walls  of  one  room  in  his  house  with 
examples  of  his  own  work.  I  do  not  mean 
common  P.O.P.  prints  framed  half  a  dozen 
together  in  a  great  white  cut-out  mount,  but 
properly  finished  enlargements,  framed  and 
mounted  in  good  taste.  Now,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  comparatively  modest  ideal 
a  man  must  go  to  the  exhibitions. 


advantage  of  using  at  all  times  a  well-fitted 
dark-room  with  an  efficient  enlarging  apparatus, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subscription  of  5s. 
per  annum,  is  a  very  modest  one.  The 
Winter  Session  re-opens  on  Wednesday, 
October  1st,  and  the  first  instruction  evening 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  3rd.  A  full 
syllabus  and  other  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  P.  C.  Cornford,  103, 
Borough  Road,  S.  E. 

We  do  not  know  if  any  one  has  ever  made 
a  systematic  collection  of  illustrated  guide 
books  and  books  of  views  generally.  But  if 


Practical  Photographic  Instruction. — 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  to  the  promotion  of 
practical  instruction  in  photography  as  applied 
to  amateurs,  and  we  understand  that  some 
seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  added  to 
the  Society  last  winter  almost  solely  by  these 
evenings.  These  elementary  lectures  are  held 
every  Friday.  Add  to  this  the  privilege  of 
also  attending  a  similar  series  of  more  advanced 
lectures  on  Wednesday  evenings,  as  well  as  the 


Harbour  Competition.  Prize. 

James  E.  Masters,  “The  Ferry  Boat.”  Bristol. 


such  a  collection  existed,  it  would  be  highly 
entertaining  to  compare  some  of  the  crude  and 
incorrect  pictures  of  the  past  with  modern  pro¬ 
ductions  where  the  camera  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  pencil.  In  looking  through  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Burrow’s  most  recent  publi¬ 
cation,  an  illustrated  guide  and  view  book  of 
Ilkley  and  Wharfedale,  and  comparing  its 
splendid  pictures;  in  half-tone  with  some 
miserable  and  untruthful  woodcuts  in  a  book 
published  twenty-five  years  ago,  one  cannot 
help  speculating  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
progress  in  the  illustrative  art  in  the  course  of 
another  quarter  century.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  colour  will  have  taken  the  place 


of  monochrome ;  in  the  meantime,  however, 
we  can  find  no  fault  with  the  handsome  pro¬ 
duction  before  us,  filled  with  capital  pictures 
of  the  scenery  for  which  Wharfdale  is  famous. 
Ilkley,  by  the  way,  is  a  capital  centre  for  the 
photographer  who  desires  a  holiday  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  A  railway  runs 
through  the  valley,  providing  ready 
access  to  innumerable  picturesque  spots, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  scenery.  And 
if  the  photographer  wants  a  hint  as  to 
the  splendid  opportunities  Nature  places 
before  him,  let  him  send  is.  3d.  to  Mr. 

E.  J.  Burrow,  Cheltenham,  for  a  copy 
of  this  Ilkley  Handbook.  He  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

London  County  Council  School  of 
Photo  Engraving  and  Lithography. — 

This  School  is  open  to  those  who  are 
genuinely  engaged  in  business  in  any 
branch  of  the  photo-mechanical,  photo¬ 
graphic,  designing,  illustrative,  litho¬ 
graphic,  engraving,  and  printing  crafts, 
and  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for 
amateurs.  The  courses  of  practical 
instruction  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
following  craftsmen  :  Photo-engravers — 
line  and  screen  negative  making,  etching, 
proving,  tricolour  work,  photogravure, 
and  preparation  of  originals  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Photo-Lithographers — Nega¬ 
tive  making,  photo-lithography,  collotype 
(plate  preparation,  press  and  machine 
work),  combinations  of  lithography  and 
collotype.  Photographers  —  line  and 
continuous  tone  negative  making,  print¬ 
ing,  enlarging,  transparency  making. 
Lithographers — lithography,  map  and 
plan  drawing,  transfer  writing,  drawing, 
design,  lettering,  photo-lithography. 
Designers — design,  drawing,  lithography. 
Draughtsmen — drawing,  design,  letter¬ 
ing.  The  school,  situated  at  6,  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  is  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  appliances  for  study 
and  practical  work.  It  contains  large 
studios  for  life  and  elementary  drawing, 
design  rooms,  lithographic  studio,  litho¬ 
graphic  press-room,  photographic  studio 
with  electric-light  installation,  dark¬ 
rooms,  collotype  preparation  and  printing 
room  (with  three  presses) ,  etching  rooms, 
lecture  room,  etc.  Only  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  are  admitted.  The  fee 
which  admits  a  student  to  the  classes  is 
3s.  a  term  of  three  months  (inclusive) 
for  those  in  receipt  of  not  more  than 
30s.  a  week.  For  those  in  receipt  of 
more  than  this  sum  the  fee  is  7s.  6d.  a 
term,  or  15s.  a  session  of  three  terms. 

The  Photo-Process  Department,  is  open 
for  day  instruction,  full  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  on  page  18  of  the 
prospectus. 


for  five  minutes  in  a  bath  composed  of  alum 
(powdered)  1$  oz.,  ammonium  sulphocyanide 
20  grains,  water  20  ozs.  After  ten  minutes’ 
washing,  remove  to  the  fixing  solution  (hypo 
3  ozs.,  water  20  ozs.),  and  finally  wash  for  two 
hours.  The  finished  product  resembles  an 


A  new  self-toning  paper,  called  ‘ '  Kalona,  ’  ’  is 
now  supplied  by  Ilford,  Ltd.,  and  may,  of 
course,  be  obtained  from  the  usual  retail 
dealers.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a 
sample  packet,  which,  by  the  way,  costs  a 
shilling  and  contains  fifteen  pieces  6  x  4J.  It 
is  printed  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  placed 


ordinary  POP.  print  with  a  fine  brown  tone. 
A  highly-glazed  surface  can  be  produced  by 
squeegeeing  upon  glass.  As  the  demand  for 
self-toning  papers  is  steadily  upon  the  increase, 
we  should  think  that  the  enterprise  of  the 


From  Burrow’s  Official  Handbook  to  Ilkley. 
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Ilford  Company  in  introducing  this  speciality 
should  meet  with  every  success.  In  our 
opinion  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with  toning, 
at  any  rate  for  the  amateur  who  is  not  a  large 
producer  of  prints. 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Artists’  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition. — In  addition  to  the  usual 
exhibition  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Artists,  an 
Invitation  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photography 
is  being  organized  and  will  occupy  the  North 
Gallery  of  the  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery  from 
October  14  to  January  3.  The  photographs 
are  being  gathered  together  largely  by  the 
personal  influence  and  interest  of  the  following 
gentlemen: — Mr  J.  Craig  Annan,  Mr.  Reginald 
Craigie,  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Mons.  Robert 
Demachy  (Paris),  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  (New 
York),  Herr  Ernst  Juhl  (Hamburg).  We 
should  imagine  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  representative  exhibitions  of  pictorial 
photography  that  has  been  seen  in  the  north 
of  England  for  some  time.  There  will  be 
concerts  and  lantern  lectures  during  the 
exhibition.  The  financial  secretary  is  Mr.  F. 
G  Issott,62,  Compton  Road,  Harehills,  Leeds. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  will  open  its  Forty-Seventh  Annual 
Exhibition  at  The  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street, 
London,  on  Monday,  September  29th.  The 
Exhibition  is  divided  into  five  sections,  which 
embrace  every  phase  of  photography — 
pictorial,  scientific  and  technical,  professional 
and  industrial,  apparatus  and  material,  and 
processes  of  photo-mechanical  reproduction. 
The  Society  publishes  in  connection  with  the 
Exhibition  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  in  which 
finely  executed  reproductions  of  the  best 
pictures  are  included.  The  Exhibition  remains 
open  daily  until  November  4th,  from  10  to  6 
o’clock,  and  re-opens  on  Monday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to  10  o’clock, 
when  popular  lantern  lectures  on  travel,  etc., 
are  given  by  well-known  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Coatbridge  Photographic  Association. — 
To  raise  the  sum  of  ^500  in  order  to  build  a 
lecture-room,  dark-rooms,  etc.,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  about  to  hold  a  grand  bazaar  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  October  23,  24  and  25.  A  very 
large  and  influential  committee  has  the  work 
in  hand,  and  there  will  be  many  stalls,  an 
exhibition  of  photographs,  and  entertainments 
galore.  We  trust  the  association  will  be 
successful  in  this  most  laudable  effort. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Sunderland  Camera 
Club  is  a  very  creditable  production .  V irtually 
an  enlargement  of  the  syllabus  and  rules,  it 
contains  also  a  list  of  dark-rooms  in  the  district, 
also  of  places  of  interest,  some  notes  on  com¬ 
position  by  Mr.  G.  le  Pan  Newstead,  “  Hints 
for  Carbon  Workers, “  by  H.  W.  Wardropper, 
various  formulae  and  tables,  and  sundry  other 
useful  items. 

We  made  an  error  last  month  in  announcing 
the  newly-organized  Photographic  Society  at 
Swadlincote.  Instead  of  Derby,  we  should 
have  given  the  secretary’s  address  as  follows : 
F.  J.  Edwards,  64,  Coppice  Side,  Swadlincote, 
near  Burton-on-Trent. 

The  current  issue  of  The  Photo-Miniature 
deals  with  ‘ '  Platinotype  Modifications." 


The  Austin  -  Edwards  Monthly  Film 
Negative  Competition. — The  prize  camera 
for  September  has  been  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
Canon  Pearce,  The  Vicarage,  Bedlington, 
R.S.O.,  for  his  negative  ‘ '  The  Bettmer  Alps.” 

A  new  book  has  just  emanated  from  the 
publishing  house  of  Gauthier-Villars,  at  Paris. 
It  is  entitled  “  Traite  Pratique  de  Tirages 
Photographiques,”  by  Ch.  Sollet.  The  price 
is  4  francs. 

A  New  Club  at  Cricklewood. — Anyone 
in  the  Cricklewood  district  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  the  new  photographic  club  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  F.  V.  H.  Watts,  12,  Ivy 
Road,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 

The  Bromide  Monthly  for  August  contains, 
among  other  interesting  matter,  a  series  of 
notes  on  the  chemicals  used  in  Bromide 
Printing. 

*  * 

Trade  A  Pocket  Camera  Stand  is 

Specialities  one  of  those  appliances  for 
and  Notices.  which  amateurs  have  been 
long  sighing,  and  at  last  it  is 
un  fait  accompli  The  Busch  Patent  Pocket 
Stand  weighs  3J  oz.  and  is  only  7  inches  long. 
At  one  end  there  is  a  screw,  which  can  be 
inserted  in  a  tree  or  a  fence  or  a  doorjamb,  etc. , 
whilst  at  the  other  end  an  ordinary  camera 
screw  is  provided.  A  hinge  allows  the  camera, 
so  fixed,  to  be  moved  up  and  down.  This 
useful  little  appliance  costs  6s.  from  Henry  F. 
Purser,  31,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Two  new  cameras  of  the  small  and  portable 
class,  lie  on  our  table.  They  are  marvels  of 
cheapness  and  efficiency.  The  No.  1 
“Maxim"  (daylight  loading  roll  film)  gives 
pictures  2\  x  2J.  It  has  a  time  and  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter,  a  view  finder,  and  a  decent 
lens,  all  for  the  ridiculous  price  of  5s.  The 


No.  2  “Maxim”  is  precisely  similar  in  con¬ 
struction,  but  for  pictures  3^x2^,  and  costs 
10s.  These  cameras  weigh  only  a  few  ounces, 
are  nicety  made,  and  compare  favourably  with 
hand  cameras  which  a  few  years  ago  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much.  Messrs.  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons  are  the  makers. 

Another  great  competition  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Charles  Tyler  &  England  Bros’. 
Christmas  card  mounts  is  to  take  place  this 
season.  The  munificent  sum  of  /250  will  be 
awarded  in  prizes.  We  have  seen  samples  of 
this  firm’s  Christmas  cards,  and  they  are 
excellent  productions. 
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The  premises  of  Kodak,  Ltd.,  in  Clerkenwell 
Road,  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  By  this 
acquisition  the  accommodation  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  firm  for  extra  stockroom  and 
office  space  for  present  needs,  and  for  future 
contemplated  expansions,  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  The  frontage  of  the  establishment 
carries  an  enormous  sign  composed  of  the 


word  “  Kodak  ”  in  wood  letters  no  less  than 
17  feet  high.  These  letters  are,  it  is  said,  the 
largest  of  their  class  to  be  found  in  London. 
Among  new  features  is  a  remarkably  fine  and 
spacious  showroom,  decorated  in  splendid 
style.  There  is  also  a  commodious  board- 
room.  To  celebrate  the  opening  of  these 
new  additions,  a  reception  was  recently  given, 
on  which  occasion  all  kinds  of  new  Kodak 
Apparatus  were  exhibited.  The  most  striking 
novelty  shown  was  the  Kodak  Developing 
Machine,  the  introduction  of  which  does  away 
entirely  with  the  necessity  for  the  dark-room 
in  the  practice  of  Kodak  photography  from 
start  to  finish.  Anyone  can  now  load  or  unload 
his  or  her  camera  and  develop  and  finish  the 
film  negatives  without  any  recourse  whatever 
to  a  dark-room.  Simply  described,  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine  is  a  beautifully  nickelled 
metal  box  into  which  the  exposed  spool  is 
placed.  A  few  turns  of  the  handle  unwinds 
the  black  paper  covering  of  the  film  ;  the 
developer  is  now  poured  in,  and  the  turning 
of  the  handle  continued  until  the  negatives 
are  developed.  Fixing  and  washing  are  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  same  easy  manner.  The 


process  yields  fine  results  with  great  certainty, 
and  Kodak  users  will  now  be  able  to  practise 
their  hobby  with  even  greater  comfort  and 
simplicity  than  before.  A  new  and  valuable 
intensifier  is  put  up  by  the  Company  in  handy 
cartridge  form.  This  new  intensifier  is  alike 
simple  in  use  and  certain  in  action.  One  of 
its  recommendations  is  that  it  is  not  essential 


that  the  hypo  should  have  been  entirely 
removed  from  the  negative  before  the  intensi¬ 
fication  treatment  The  negative  to  be 
intensified,  is,  after  a  preliminary  soaking, 
left  in  the  intensifying  solution  until  the 
required  amount  of  density  is  reached,  then 
washed  for  a  short  time  and  dried. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Georz,  of  4,  Holborn  Circus, 
writes,  "Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
announce  that  I  shall  this  season  have  three 
lectures  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  ?  They  are  called  respectively, 

'  The  Photographic  Lens  ’  '  What  can  be 

done  with  a  Hand  Camera,’  and  ‘How  a 
Lens  is  Made.’  They  are  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  lantern  slides  varying  from  50  to 
100.  The  first  is  a  new  lecture  this  season, 
and  deals  exclusively  with  the  work  of  the* 
photographic  lens.’’ 

Kodak,  Ltd.,  announce  a  new  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  for  pictures  2jxij|  in.,  yet  so 
compact  and  portable  that  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  The  new  Kodak  is 
constructed  of  wood  and  aluminium,  and  is 
covered  with  fine  grain  leather,  the  fittings 
being  nickel-plated.  The  No.  o  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  measures  only  3J  in.  wide,  if  in. 
thick  and  6§  in.  long,  while  the  weight  is  only 
10J  oz.,  and  is  fitted  with  a  Meniscus  lens  of 
perfect  covering  power  and  giving  excellent 


definition.  It  has  the  well-known  Kodak 
ever-set  rotary  shutter,  together  with  a  set  of 
three  stops,  brilliant  finder,  etc.  It  is  elegant, 
strong  and  serviceable,  and,  like  the  other 
Folding  Pocket  Kodaks,  loads  and  unloads  in 
daylight  with  spools  of  Kodak  film  for  6  or  12 
exposures.  This  dainty  little  instrument  is  an 
ideal  pocket  camera,  for  it  can  be  carried  about 
the  person  just  as  handily  as  a  purse  or  pocket- 
book.  The  new  Kodak  is  priced  at  26s.  and 
the  six  exposure  spool  for  same  costs  7d. ,  while 
the  12  exposure  spool  costs  is.  2d. 

A  booklet  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Cadett 
and  Neall  to  which  the  attention  of  amateurs, 
and  especially  novices,  may  be  particularly 
directed.  The  title  of  the  booklet  is  "  Photo¬ 
graphic  Faults  and  Failures ;  Their  Cause 
and  Cure,’’  and  the  author  is  a  well-known 
writer,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  With¬ 
in  the  space  of  about  28  pages  we  find  an 
immense  amount  of  practical  information 
relating  to  just  those  matters  which  so  often 
puzzle  the  novice,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
experienced  friend  frequently  hinder  his  pro¬ 
gress  for  a  long  time.  Particularly  valuable 
are  the  illustrations,  24  in  number,  showing 
typical  failures.  This  booklet  may  be  had, 
post-free,  for  2|d.,  and  we  strongly  advise 
every  novice  to  write  for  a  copy  to  Messrs. 
Cadett  &  Neall,  Ltd.,  Ashtead,  Surrey. 
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Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  whose 
novelties  in  photographic  apparatus  have 
become  quite  a  by-word,  send  for  our  exami¬ 
nation  a  specimen  of  their  new  form  of 
planiscope  lens.  This  lens  is  very  nicely 
finished,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  made 
of  superior  glass  and  consists  of  two  optically 
finished  combinations.  These  lenses  are  achro¬ 
matic  and  thoroughly  tested  in  every  way. 
They  are  not  to  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  cheap  supplementary  lenses  upon  the 
market,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  used 
with  every  confidence  in  conjunction  with  the 
most  expensive  lenses.  Improvements  have 
also  been  made  in  the  mounts  of  these  lenses 
by  which  considerably  more  latitude  is  afforded 
in  the  size  of  the  hood  to  be  used,  without  any 
danger  of  the  metal  being  bruised  by  the 
strain.  Four  kinds  are  now  ready  for  sale — 


reasonable  prices  attached,  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

A  special  catalogue  of  mounts,  albums,  and 
frames  giving  particulars  of  the  very  large 
stock  carried  by  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.,  has  just 
been  issued.  This  list  will  be  sent  post-free, 
on  application.  As  at  this  season  of  the  year 
photographers  are  going  in  for  framing, 
mounting,  and  putting  their  prints  into 
albums,  the  appearance  of  this  special  cata¬ 
logue  is  most  appropriate. 

We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Seabrook  Bros. 
&  Co. ,  the  agents  for  the  Manhattan  Optical 
Co.,  who  make  the  well-known  "Wizard” 
Cameras,  that  the  two  Companies,  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Optical  Co.  of  New  York  and  the 
Gunlach  Optical  Co.  of  Rochester,  have 


wide  angle,  for  increasing  the  range  of  the 
lens ;  telephoto,  for  magnifying  the  image ; 
copying,  for  taking  pictures,  flowers,  etc.  ; 
portrait,  for  taking  large  heads  in  portraiture 
and  increasing  softness.  We  strongly  advise 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  only  one  lens, 
and  consequently  find  their  resources  some¬ 
what  limited,  to  write  to  Messrs.  John  J 
Griffin  &  Sons  for  full  particulars  of  this  new 
speciality.  Their  address  is  20-26,  Sardinia 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

Some  very  pretty  Christmas  cards  have 
been  sent  us  by  H.  &  W.  Green,  Photo  Stores, 
Rotherham.  The  patterns  and  styles  are 
numerous  and  suitable  for  various  sizes  of 
photographs.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
openings  are  of  several  different  sizes,  so  as  to 
suit  small  portions  of  prints  which  may  be  cut 
out.  The  ordinary  cabinet  mounts  are  also 
supplied.  A  list  of  these  cards,  with  very 


amalgamated  and  now  form  one  huge  'Com¬ 
pany  under  the  title  of  the  Manhattan 
Gunlach  Optical  Co.  With  their  several 
factories  combined  they  are  now  m  a 
position  to  turn  out  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  economy  their  own  lenses,  shutters, 
cameras  and  other  photographic  goods — 
every  single  part  of  which  will  be  made  in 
their  own  factories.  The  new  Company  is 
unique  in  this  respect,  no  other  Company 
in  the  United  States  being  able  to  make  the 
same  claim.  Messrs.  Seabrook  Bros.  &  Co. 
have  the  control  of  their  out-put  for  Europe. 
They  have  had  already  a  wonderful  success 
with  the  Wizard  Cameras  and  Lenses,  and 
with  exceptional  facilities  of  the  combined 
Companies  they  are  already  assured  of  a  very 
large  increase  of  business  for  the  future. 


Sunshine  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

John  J.  Hartley,  “  Winter  Sunshine.”  Colne. 
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Rumours  having  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  about  to  be  Americanized,  the  firm  write 
stating  that  the  rumours  are  absolutely  un¬ 
founded. 

A  catalogue  of  photographic  requisites  from 
James  Henderson,  164,  Union  Street,  Aber¬ 
deen,  is  worth  the  attention  of  any  amateur 
photographer,  especially  those  of  the  Aberdeen 
district. 

The  Thornton  Pickard  competition  closes 
October  1st.  Negatives  need  not  accompany 
prints  in  the  first  instance  and  will  be  required 
only  from  prize  winners. 


@tu*  prises. 

Notice.— -Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Sunshine  Competition. — The  two  best 
pictures  are  those  by  A.  M.  Walters,  Fort- 
hampton  Vicarage,  Tewkesbury,  and  “  Winter 
Sunshine”  by  John  J.  Hartley,  Craven  Bank 
House,  Colne,  Lancashire,  the  former  being  a 
portrait  and  the  latter  a  winter  landscape. 
The  entries  for  this  event  were  largely  in 
excess  of  the  average,  and  there  was  much 
good  work  in  addition  to  that  of  the  prize¬ 
winners.  We  have  selected  no  fewer  than 
eight  for  certificates,  viz  :  Chas.  W.  Leake,  2a, 
Dulverton  Road,  Leicester;  James  E.  Masters, 
64,  City  Road,  Bristol;  Arthur  Black,  9, 
Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham;  Dan  Dunlop, 
Myrtlebank,  Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B. ; 
George  Kelsall,  321,  Dickenson  Road,  Long- 
sight,  Manchester;  Matthew  Wilson,  7, 
Greenlodge  Terrace,  Glasgow;  T.  E.  Carey, 
16,  College  Buildings,  Gloucester;  Edwin  j. 
Wilson,  34,  Grange  Avenue,  Scarborough, 
whilst  in  addition  many  others  sent  in  very 
creditable  productions,  but,  of  course,  not 
quite  up  to  front,  rank  merit.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  critcise  the  unsuccessful  ones,  but  there 
are  so  many  which  by  their  merit  are  well 
deserving  of  comment,  that  to  deal  with  them 
all  would  be  impracticable,  and  to  select  a 
few  invidious 


Harbour  Competition. — Although  the 
entries  are  very  numerous  the  standard  of 
work  is,  if  anything,  below  the  average.  We 


Harbour  Competition.  Certificate. 

”  Peel  Harbour,  Isle  of  Man.” 

].  Charles  Smith,  Reigate. 


think  the  best  is  “The  Ferry  Boat”  by 
James  E.'  Masters,  64,  City  Road,  Bristol, 
and  after  that  we  find  only  one  worthy  of 
a  certificate,  “Peel  Harbour,  Isle  of  Man,” 
by  J.  Charles  Smith,  Wraycot,  Kingswood, 
Reigate.  The  unsuccessful  prints  can 
almost,  without  exception,  be  described  as 
too  comprehensive,  too  panoramic  or  too  full 
of  detail  to  be  pictorial.  A  row  of  ships  does 


not  make  a  picture ;  it  is  necessary  to  select 
some  one  subject ;  some  aspect  of  harbour  life, 
or  some  little  effect  of  light  and  shade  for 
treatment.  By  grasping  too  much,  we  often 
lose  all  ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  go  about 
among  shipping,  snapping  away  and  getting 
nothing  worth  the  cost  of  developer,  and  yet 
no  places  in  the  world  yield  better  pictures 
than  harbours.  We  only  say,  therefore,  that 
this  event  has  been  to  us,  at  any  rate,  a  most 
disappointing  one. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Old  House  Competition — Exterior  View. —We 
offer  three  prizes  of  105.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively, 
for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  your  town  or  village  or 
district.  The  photograph  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
brief  description,  preferably  not  exceeding  150  words, 
giving  the  date  of  the  house,  any  important  event  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  or  a  word  or  two  about  its  architecture, 
or  any  other  point  of  interest.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  record  or 
survey  work.  There  are  unquestionably  many  old 
houses  all  over  the  country,  which  will  soon  be  pulled 
down  or  fall  into  entire  ruin  whilst  no  photograph  of 
them  exists,  so  that  those  who  undertake  the  work  will 
enjoy  the  feeling  that  they  are  doing  something  useful. 
This  competition  will  close  October  25th,  and  the  coupon 
was  given  in  the  August  issue. 

Open-Air  Performance  Competition. — We  offer 
three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the. 
best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  Punch 
and  Judy  Show,  Pierrots,  Minstrels,  or  open-air  per¬ 
formers,  or  musicians  of  any  kind.  We  have  noted  in 
connection  with  our  general  competitions,  no  small 
number  of  photographs  of  musicians  and  performers  as 
they  appear  on  the  beach,  and  we  thought  therefore  that 
a  competition  for  subjects  of  this  kind  would  arouse 
considerable  interest.  We  do  not,  however,  limit  com¬ 
petitors  to  performers  of  the  seashore  ;  the  environment 
does  not  matter,  they  may  take  the  ordinary  street 
barrel — or  piano-organist  if  they  like.  What  we  do  want 
to  see,  however,  is  that  the  principal  subject  shall  not  be 
confused  with  a  crowd  of  people,  but  shall  stand  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  the  main  thing  in  the  picture. 
There  is  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  pictorial 
judgment  in  a  thing  of  this  kind;  though  as  a  rule  the 
amateur  photographer  shows  very  poor  results  when  he 
tries  anything  of  the  sort.  This  competition  closes 


Sunshine  Competition.  Certificate. 

Chas.  W.  Leake,  “Sunshine.”  Leicester. 
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October  25th,  and  the  coupon  was  given  in  the  August 
issue. 

Sports  Competition. — We  otter  three  prizes  of  10s., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best, 
and  third  best  photographs,  illustrating  fishing,  boating, 
climbing,  camping,  hunting,  or  any  outdoor  sport.  This 
category  may  be  very  much  further  extended,  but  com¬ 
petitors  are  asked  not  to  confuse  between  sports  and 
games.  Boating  for  example  is  a  sport,  but  cricket  and 
golf  are  games.  We  want  sports  only  on  this  occasion. 
As  in  the  subject  previously  announced,  the  main  object 
must  stand  out  boldly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  every 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  suitable  nature  of  the 
surroundings.  This  competition  closes  on  November 
25th,  the  coupon  was  given  in  the  September  issue. 


Old  Grave  Stone  Competition.— We  offer  three 
prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  an  old  grave 
stone,  preferably  the  oldest  in  your  town,  village  or 
district;  or  if  not  the  oldest,  then  one  bearing  a  quaint 
and  interesting  inscription.  If  the  inscription  is  not 
distinctly  visible  in  the  photograph  then  it  should  be 
given  in  a  descriptive  note,  and  a  few  other  particulars 
may  also  be  added.  This  idea  opens  up  quite -a  large 
field  for  investigation  ;  we  quite  believe  there  are  many 
obscure  and  almost  forgotten  grave  stones  bearing  quaint 
and  curious  inscriptions  well  worth  putting  on  record. 
This  competition  will  close  on  November  25th,  the 
coupon  was  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Garden  .Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  illustrating  a 
scene  in  a  picturesque  garden  ;  figures  may  be  introduced, 
if  desired,  at  the  option  of  the  photographer,  but  it  is  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  garden  scene  is  the 


Sunshine  Competition.  Certificate. 

Arthur  Black,  “  A  Wayside  Cottage.”  Nottingham. 


primary  consideration,  and  the  figures  quite  a  secondary 
matter.  The  competition  will  close  on  December  25th, 
the  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Film  Negative  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  negatives  on  film,  either  flat 
or  rolled,  together  with  a  print  therefrom.  No  limitation 
is  made  in  this  case  as  to  subject,  our  design  being  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  films  are  employed  oy  amateur 
photographers,  and  whether  they  are  really  successful  in 
making  perfect  negatives  upon  them.  In  this  case  all 
negatives  will  be  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  prize 
winners,  the  prints  also.  The  prints  of  those  who  win 
prizes  or  certificates,  however,  become  our  property, 
the  negatives  only  being  returned  to  their  owners.  The 
competition  will  close  on  December  25th,  the  coupon 
is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Kitchen  Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  kitchen,  with 
culinary  or  baking  operations  going  on.  This  affords 
excellent  scope  for  introducing  a  cook  or  a  housemaid, 
or  one’s  mother  or  sisters  engaged  in  preparing  food,  or 
some  operation  incidental  thereto,  and  subjects  of  this 
kind  amid  simple  surroundings  are  often  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  elaborate  productions.  The 
two  main  points  to  guard  against  are,  defective  lighting 
and  careless  or  unnatural  posing.  Be  sure  you  choose  a 
part  of  the  kitchen  where  there  is  suitable  light,  and  be 
sure  that  the  person  or  persons  are  naturally  posed,  and 
not  stuck  in  some  stiff  attitude  as  though  they  were 
going  to  be  photographed  and  felt  very  uncomfortable 
about  it.  This  competition  will  close  on  January  25th, 
the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November  issue. 

Novices  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  by  amateurs  whose 
acquaintance  with  practical  photography  does  not  extend 
beyond  six  months.  This  will  be  an  interesting  event, 
because  it  will  show  how  quickly  a  novice  may  become 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  the  camera 
to  produce  good  work  in  a  short  time.  This  competition 
closes  January  25th,  and  a  special  couponfor  the  purpose 
will  be  given  in  November.  This  coupon  will  contain  a 
space  for  the  signature  of  the  competitor’s  father, 
employer,  schoolmaster  or  some  authoritative  person, 
who  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  photographer’s 
statement,  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
development  and  printing,  etc.,  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  photograph  being  taken. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  ”  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  woi  k 
does  not  “  pay”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  soi  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  bv  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Pcstal 
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Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  thev  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Art  Shop. — This  example  is  reproduced  to 
show  how  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  the 
persevering.  A  certain  gentleman  required  a 
reproduction  of  his  cafe.  Now  this  cafe, 
besides  being  pretty  well  occupied  during  the 
day,  was  underground,  being  lighted  by  a  well 
window  and  two  tiny  sky-lights  into  the  shop 
floor  above.  The  place  was  consequently 
abominably  dark,  and  a  photograph  taken  by 
electric  light  was  not  satisfactory.  Neither 
was  a  flash  picture.  The  photographer  set  his 
brains  to  work.  The  place  was  closed  on  a 
Saturday  night  at  7-30.  He  placed  his  camera 
in  position  shortly  after  this  hour,  focussing 
by  means  of  a  candle  and  using  fj 64  stop. 


Airy  Alf. — Fairly  good,  but  the  developer 
has  not  flown  evenly  all  over  the  plate,  we 
fancy,  because  there  are  some  nasty  marks  show¬ 
ing.  You  should  soak  in  water  first,  if  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  this  direction.  The 
lines  of  your  buildings  run  to  a  line  in  the  sky. 
This  is  sure  to  happen  in  an  architectural 
photograph  taken  with  a  hand  camera  without 
a  swing  back. 

Bizana. — A  fair  photograph,  but  it  is  greatly 
in  need  of  retouching,  as  the  lady’s  freckles 
show  out  in  an  abnormal  manner.  We  also 
fancy  you  rather  slightly  overdevelop  ;  there 
should  have  been  more  detail  in  the  white 
dress.  The  printing  process,  however,  would 
make  it  difficult  for  you  to  get  very  much 
gradation,  unless  the  negative  was  really  first- 
rate.  (2)  The  seascape  is  quite  a  picture. 
The  only  thing  we  do  not  like  about  it  is  the 
straight  line  of  brushwood  in  the  foreground. 


He  then  went  home,  returning  on  the 
Monday  morning  at  eight  o’clock  to  put  on  the 
cap,  having  given  an  exposure  of  36  hours. 
The  negative  had  to  be  carefully  developed,  as 
some  signs  were  shown  of  overexposure  but 
the  trouble  in  this  direction  was  very  slight. 
The  example  certainly  shows  what  can  be 
done  even  in  a  cellar.  We  have  inspected  the 
place  ourselves,  and  can  vouch  for  everything 
being  exactly  as  we  state. 

Matt. — Some  people  might  call  this  artistic, 
but  we  think  it  goes  a  wee  bit  too  far  on  the  in¬ 
distinct  side.  The  composition,  what  there  is 
of  it,  is  fairly  good,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  third  vessel  had  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  more  to  the  left.  To  get  the  most  out  of 
a  picture  of  this  sort,  would  mean  extra 
special  treatment  in  the  way  of  printing  and 
framing,  and  even  then  we  are  afraid  it  would 
be  a  freak. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Art  Shop. 


P.  D.  B.  —  A  very  good  technical,  topo¬ 
graphical  photograph.  We  like  No.  2.  better, 
speaking  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  The 
cloud  effect  is  fine  and  the  lighting  otherwise 
nice.  No.  1.  is  interesting  as  a  general  view 
showing  the  sort  of  country  you  live  in. 
Technically  you  need  no  advice. 

Cymro. — This  would  not  have  been  half  bad 
if  you  had  gone  a  wee  bit  nearer  the  lads,  or  asked 
them  to  come  nearer  to  you.  The  technique 
is  passable,  and  if  you  had  only  done  as  we 
suggest,  and  arranged  the  youths  a  little  better 
also,  a  very  nice  nude  would  have  resulted. 

Erfordix. — This  would  have  been  a  little 
better  had  not  the  two  interested  spectators 
been  so  much  to  the  fore  in  the  window.  You 
ought  also  to  have  gone  a  little  closer  up  to  the 
girl,  and  likewise  brought  her  a  little  further 
away  from  the  background,  the  distracting 
bricks  would  then  have  been  thrown  out  of 
focus  and  have  been  less  irritating. 


Irish  Girl. — Not  a  bad  group,  technically 
speaking,  but  you  might  have  arranged  it  a 
little  better  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  The 
gentlemen  are  too  near  the  somewhat  ornate 
doorway,  and  consequently  get  mixed  up  in  it, 
and  they  are  a  wee  bit  crowded  together  too. 
Besides,  we  do  not  care  for  them  staring  so  at 
the  camera.  Why  did  you  not  attempt  some¬ 
thing  artistic?  They  might  have  been  looking 
at  a  book  or  lighting  cigarettes.  I  think 
you  use  too  much  sulphocyanide,  or  else  you 
washed  too  long.  The  yellow  colour  of  your 
print  may  arise  from  either  of  these  causes. 
The  stamps  to  hand. 

Yma. — Capital  technical  work.  We  can  say 
no  more  for  it,  because  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  an  artistic  photograph. 

L.  W. — We  publish  this  little  scrap  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  suggest  something  to  those 
who  are  about  to  prepare  their  Christmas 
Cards.  Many  children’s  toys  lend  themselves 


to  the  purposes  of  humorous  illustrations  of 
popular  songs,  catch  phrases,  and  pickings 
from  poets.  Let  us  see  what  our  readers  can 
manufacture  in  this  line.  We  shall  only  be 
too  pleased  to  reproduce  any  satisfactory 
result. 

Maliwun. — Very  good  idea  technically,  and 
not  bad  artistically  speaking.  No.  2.  is 
certainly  the  best  in  this  respect,  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sky  makes  the  whole  more 
satisfactory.  In  No.  4  there  is  a  little 
halation ;  evidently  the  sun  was  too  much  in 
front  of  the  camera  at  the  time  you  made  the 
exposure.  No.  3  has  a  nice  foreground. 
What  a  pity  it  was  not  the  other  way  up  on 
the  plate  so  as  to  include  a  little  sky ;  it  would 
then  have  been  a  most  satisfactory  picture. 
We  do  not  care  for  No.  1  at  all.  It  also 
seems  as  if  it  should  have  been  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate.  Your  work  as  a  whole,  however, 
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is  well  up  to  the  average,  and  you  only 
need  to  find  some  more  striking  features  to 
photograph,  not  quite  such  comprehensive 
scenes  as  your  present  efforts,  but  views  with 
something  less  in  them,  but  of  more  pronounced 
shapes  and  forms. 

Mab. — This  is  not  a  success  somehow  or 
other.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
technique  of  the  ordinary  type,  it  is  satisfactory, 
but  something  more  was  required  when  you 
had  to  deal  with  such  varying  colours.  This 
sort  of  effect  very  often  happens  when  still- 
life  pieces  of  various  fruits  are  photographed. 
The  apples  look  like  potatoes,  and  the  goose¬ 
berries  and  cherries  like  cannon  balls,  while 
proper  colour  value  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  only  way  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  this  line  is  to  employ  an  isochromatic 
plate  and  a  screen,  and  to  pick  fruit  of  such  a 
sort  and  colour  that  one  may  reasonably  hope 
to  have  a  fair  transcription  of  it.  Further, 
your  lighting  is  unsatisfactory,  being,  so  to 
speak,  allround.  A  very  much  better  result 
accrues  when  the  illumination  comes  from  one 
side. 

Alvaston. — Nice  picture  of  pelicans.  You 
could  afford  to  cut  nearly  half  an  inch  off  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
off  the  top.  A  long  narrow  artistic  picture 
then  results. 

Cecil  Powell. — Very  well  photo¬ 
graphed  indeed,  considering  the  difficulty 
you  have  had  to  contend  with.  A  rather 
wider-angle  lens  would  perhaps  have 
given  you  more  of  the  room,  but  whether 
this  was  advisable  we  can  hardly  say. 
Less  of  the  roof  and  of  the  floor 
was  required  if  a  perfect  balance  was 
sought 

Gas. — Rather  an  original  portrait  of  a  baby, 
but  do  you  not  think  that  for  post-card 
purposes  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
placed  the  heart  well  into  the  corner  of  the 
print,  in  order  to  leave  plenty  of  writing  space  ? 
Had  this  been  done  your  effort  would  have 
left  nothing  much  to  be  desired. 

Bob. — The  landscape  entitled  ‘‘From  the 
castle  walls”  is  bonnie,  the  sunset  effect  being 
pleasing,  while  the  lighting  on  the  water  is 
pretty.  The  roundness  so  to  speak  of  the 
trees  seems  to  tell  against  the  ensemble,  however, 
but  of  course  you  could  not  make  them  ragged 
if  they  were  not  so.  A  little  bit  more  striking 
foreground  would  have  been  an  improvement, 
some  broken  masonry  from  the  walls,  for 
instance,  would  have  answered.  No.  2  is  a 
good  general  view,  but  the  focus  is  sharper  on 
the  distance  than  in  the  foreground,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  mistake. 

Fido.  —  This  would  make  a  pretty  little 
scrap  if  enlarged,  you  should  cut  exactly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right  to  get  the  best 
proportion  and  have  the  enlargement  toned  to 
a  warm  brown  to  suggest  autumn  sunlight. 

Tonbriggian. — This  is  nice  and  crisp  and 
sharp,  but  it  is  hardly  a  picture.  The  special 
material  you  photographed  was  not  of  the 
right  sort,  being  too  stiff  and  purposeless,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
country,  because  in  the  distance  we  can  see 


little  bits  which  ought  to  have  made  much 
better  things.  A  sky  is  also  required  if  the 
most  is  to  be  made  of  a  photograph  of  -this 
sort,  and  you  should  now  pay  more  attention 
to  the  artistic  side  and  discover  what  is 
suitable  material  and  what  is  not. 

Calliach. — This  will  hardly  do.  The 
lighting  is  capital  and  the  spot  a  suitable  one, 
but  the  cows  have  placed  themselves  most 
awkwardly  and  are  much  too  large,  and  the 
whole  is  too  fuzzy  altogether.  We  fancy  if 
you  had  gone  further  back  and  had  waited 
until  the  animals  had  settled  down  into  some 
decent  postures,  you  would  have  got  a  nice 
thing,  because  the  locality  had  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  it.  At  present  the  thing  is  a  total 
failure  from  the  causes  we  have  mentioned. 

Quarter -Plate. — The  lady  is  too  prosaically 
dressed  to  call  forth  much  in  the  way  of  a 
romantic  thought,  while  the  whole  does  not 
suggest  evening,  but  rather  very  slight  over¬ 
exposure  and  underdevelopment.  There  is 
too  much  detail  altogether  for  a  half  sundown 
picture,  and  the  lack  of  sunset  clouds  also 
militates  against  the  successful  realization  of 
the  title. 

Elk. — This  is  rather  flat,  and  there  is  too 
much  uninteresting  water.  You  should  have 
lowered  your  camera  to  cut  this  down.  The 
spot  seems  a  bit  artificial,  but  not  abominably 
so. 

Lilac. — Naughty  Lilac.  You  had  some 
nice  little  children,  a  fairly  good  background 
and  a  delightful  pump,  and  what  is  more,  a 
"notion.”  You  meant  to  portray  thirsty 
youngsters  having  a  drink  and  you  went  half¬ 
way  towards  success  and  then  stopped.  Why 
in  the  name  of  goodness  did  you  allow  them  to 
stare  at  you,  instead  of  letting  them  go  on 
with  the  business  of  the  piece  ?  Mother,  too, 
instead  of  watching  you ,  should  have  watched 
them,  and  you  ought  to  have  contrived  that 
so  much  ugly  wall  was  not  shown.  This  you 


could  easily  have  done  by  taking  the  picture 
the  other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  by  having 
your  camera  more  central  with  the  opening. 
We  publish  your  effort  as  another  awful 
example  of  how  opportunities  may  be  wasted 
for  the  want  of  a  little  care. 

Avengle. — The  “Sweet  and  twenty” 
portrait  is  very  nice  and  natural  and  we 
cannot  criticise  it  adversely.  The  photograph 


of  yourself,  however,  is  not  a  success.  The 
lighting  is  much  too  strong.  You  should  have 
toned  the  windows  down,  by  means  of  either 
a  blind  or  white  paper,  and  you  ought  to  have 
used  a  stronger  reflector  towards  the  left. 
The  exposure  was  a  wee  bit  long  for  this  kind 
of  effect,  for  detail  in  the  shades  is  not  aimed 
at,  at  all  events  if  the  high-lights  have  to  be 
clogged  to  get  it. 


H.  L.  C. — Rather  too  much  roadway,  and 
slightly  too  much  sky.  Trim  down  as  we 
suggest  and  print  in  some  clouds.  Will  other 
juniors  who  have  similar  pictures  of  roadways 
note  this  advice  and  go  and  do  likewise  ? 

Embers. — Is  this  a  photograph  of  a  garden  .or 
of  a  dog  ?  If  the  former,  the  dog  is  too  large  and 
you  could  have  got  a  nicer  position,  and  if  the 
latter,  less  of  the  surrounding  country  should 
have  been  included.  Remember  this  the  next 
time  you  make  an  exposure.  Your  technique 
is  quite  passable. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — Very  pretty  indeed.  We 
do  not  think  we  can  say  anything  more  about 
it  anyway. 


Milky  Deposit  on  Negatives. — If  the 
water  that  negatives  are  washed  with  is 
charged  with  lime  in  solution,  which  is  usually 
the  case  in  limestone  districts,  a  precipitate  of 
calcium  carbonate  forms  upon  the  film  -when 
dry,  having  a  mottled  or  wavy  appearance. 
To  avoid  this  disfigurement,  a  writer  in  the 
British  Journal  recommends  the  use  of  blotting 
paper  to  remove  all  superfluous  moisture,  or 
that  a  final  rinsing  with  rain-water  be  given. 

Amyl  acetate  has  been  recommended  for 
addition  to  lantern  oil  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  brilliant  flame.  One  part  of  acetate  may 
be  added  to  four  parts  of  oil.  As  the  smell  of 
amyl  acetate  is  very  pleasant,  its  use  may  be 
advocated  also  in  order  to  overcome  the 
unpleasant  odour  of  paraffin. 
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Tinted  Cover  Glasses  for  Lantern 
Slides. — Underexposed  plates  after  being 
fixed  and  washed  may  have  the  clear  gelatine 
colour  stained  by  longer  or  shorter  immersion 
in  some  one  of  the  following  dye  baths  : — Red  : 
Congo  red  or  fuchsin,  eosin  or  red  coraline. 
Orange  :  Aurantia,  chrysoidine.  Yellow  : 
Uranine,  Manchester  yellow,  tropaeolin. 
Green  :  Malachite  green,  acid  green.  Blue  : 
Gentian  blue,  Hoffmann'sblue,  indigo  carmine. 
Violet:  Methyl  violet.  Brown:  Bismarck 
brown.  The  strength  will  vary  according  to 
requirements,  but  as  a  rough  guide,  i  part  dye 
to  ioo  or  200  parts  water  will  be  about  right. 
Of  the  methyl  violet,  which  is  a  powerful 
colour,  i  part  dve  to  400  or  500  water  will 
probably  be  strong  enough.  If  the  dye  does 
not  dissolve  sufficiently  freely  in  water  you 
may  try  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  ;  or  the  dye  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  then  diluted  with  water. 

The  Preparation  of  Self-Toning  Papers. 
— Dissolve  by  gentle  heat  5  grammes  of  pre¬ 
viously  softened  gelatine  in  200  ccm.  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  add  by  degrees  8  to  10  ccm. 
of  alcohol  Into  this  gelatine  solution  drop 


the  following  solution  : — 

Gold  chloride .  0  5  gram. 

Lithium  chloride  .  1  5 

Distilled  water  .  20  ccm. 

To  this  is  further  added,  in  small  quantities, 

and  being  vigorously  shaken,  the  following 
solution  : — 

Silver  nitrate  .  20  grams. 

Distilled  water  .  100  ccm. 

Gelatine  .  5  grams. 

And  finally  another  addition  is  made  of — 

Sodium  citrate  .  3  grams. 

Citric  acid  .  ...  0  5  , , 

Distilled  water  .  20  ccm. 


The  emulsion  is  spread  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
raw  photographic  paper  squeegeed  thereon. 
After  being  removed  the  paper  is  ready  for 
use. 

Blue  Focussing  Screen. — “  Amateurs  are 
often  recommended  ' '  says  a  correspondent  in 
the  A  mateur  Photographer,  “  to  carry  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles  so  that  they  may  view  what 
they  propose  to  photograph  in  Monochrome.” 
A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  have  a  blue 
focussing  screen,  which  can  be  made  from  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  as  follows  :— -Strike  a  wax 
match  in  the  dark-room,  and  hold  it  for  about 
one  minute  a  foot  or  two  away  from  the  plate. 
Then  proceed  to  develop  the  fogged  plate, 
using  a  slow  acting  developer  such  as  hydro- 
quinone.  Develop  till  the  plate  is  of  a  greyish 
colour  tint,  fix  and  wash  in  the  usual  manner. 


Then  bleach  with 

Mercuric  chloride .  10  gr. 

Ammonium  chloride . 10  gr. 

Water  .  1  oz. 


Wash  again  thoroughly  and  soak  the  bleached 
plate  in  a  solution  of  powdered  blue,  taking 
care  not  to  carry  this  operation  too  far,  or  the 
screen  will  be  too  dark  in  colour. 

The  Improvement  of  Hard  Negatives. — 
Underexposed  plates  give,  as  we  know,  nega¬ 
tives  in  which  the  high-lights  are  too  dense 


and  the  shadows  too  thin.  Generally  an  im¬ 
provement  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
troublesome  process  of  using  coloured  varnish. 
This  process  can,  however,  be  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  in  the  following  way  : — The  negative  after 
being  washed  and  dried,  but  not  alumed,  is 
placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  bluish-green 
colour  and  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  some  time.  The  film  absorbs  the  colour, 
and  that  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  parts  where 
the  gelatine  contains  little  silver  than  in  those 
where  the  silver  hinders  the  absorption.  After 
drying,  the  shadows  are  therefore  less  pene¬ 
trable  by  the  light,  while  the  high-lights  are 
scarcely  denser  than  before,  and  the  result  is 
therefore  a  far  better  proportion  between  the 
high-lights  and  the  shadows,  and  consequently 
much  superior  prints. 

To  Restore  Faded  Prints, — There  are 
two  methods,  both  relying  on  the  conversion 
of  the  image  into  a  chloride  and  redeveloping 
The  prints  must  be  removed  from  their  mounts, 
then  immersed  in  either  of  the  following  : — A. 
Mercuric  chloride,  5  grs.  or  10  g.  ;  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  1  m.  or  2  c.c.  ;  water,  1  oz.  or 
1,000  c.c.  B.  Potassium  bichromate,  10  grs. 
or  20  g.  ;  salt,  15  grs.  or  10  g.  ;  hydrochloric 
5  m.  or  10  c.c.  ;  water,  1  oz.  or  1,000  c  c. 
Leave  the  print  in  till  thoroughly  bleached, 
wash  well  for  at  least  an  hour  in  running' 
water  then  expose  to  daylight,  and  redevelop 
with  hydroquinone,  metol,  or  one  of  the  newer 
developers,  and  the  result  is  a  black  image. 

Copying  Engravings. — To  copy  old  en¬ 
gravings  so  that  the  lines  shall  not  show 
when  a  lantern  slide  is  projected  on  the 
screen,  cover  the  picture  with  a  thin  piece 
of  perfectly  clean,  fine  ground  glass, 
polished  side  downwards.  Then  take  a  brush 
dipped  in  oil  and  go  over  the  glass  wherever 
greater  detail  is  needed,  that  is  practically 
everywhere  except  the  sky  and  foreground, 
where  the  lines  usually  show  themselves  most 
strongly.  This  treatment  will  give  the  copied 
image  the  appearance  of  a  pencil  drawing. 

Elimination  of  Hypo. — A  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  washing  negatives  has  been 
made  by  Herr  Gaedicke.  He  finds  that  if  the 
alum  bath  is  used  the  hypo  is  much  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  several  hours’ 
washing  is  necessary,  whereas  half  an  hour 
is  sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
He  recommends  the  use  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  in  place  of  alum,  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  frilling,  which  does  not  over¬ 
harden  the  film,  and  does  away  with  the  need 
for  prolonged  washing  after  fixation. 

A  Water-tight  Preparation  for  Wooden 
Dishes — 

Common  brown  resin  .  ^-lb. 

Bees’-wax  .  2  ozs. 

Melt  together  in  tin  pan  (preserved  meat  tin 
will  do)  ;  when  quite  fluid,  run  solution 
rapidly  all  over  where  required.  Wood  must 
be  perfectly  dry  and  warm. 

Retouching  Medium. — Sandarac,  1  oz.  ; 
castor  oil,  80  grains;  alcohol,  6  ozs.  First 
dissolve  the  sandarac  in  the  alcohol  and  then 
add  the  oil. 
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Lantern  Slides  with  Ortol. — For  a  clean, 
simple,  and  rapid  developer  nothing  is  better 
than  ortol.  The  same  formula  as  used  for 
plates  may  be  made  up,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  diluted.  Proportions  have  been 
given  before,  but  we  repeat  them  here. 


Solution  I. 

Ortol. .  . . . 70  grs. 

Potass,  metabisulphite ......  35  ,, 

Water  . . . 10  ozs. 

Solution  II. 

Soda  sulphite . .  2|  ozs. 

Soda  carbonate  .  2 

Potass,  bromide  ............  20  grs. 

Water  ....................  20  ozs. 


For  use,  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and  in  the 
case  of  lantern  slides  dilute  with  twice  or  three 
times  the  volume  of  water.  In  cold  weather 
the  development  of  lantern  slides  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  slightly  warming,  the 
solution.  Our  method  is  to  develop  over  a 
flat  dish  containing  hot  water.  On  the  other 
hand  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  too  high  or  the  films  will  become 
inconveniently  soft. 

Copying  Woodcuts  for  Slides. — “  I  often 
want  slides  from  woodcuts,”  says  a  writer  in 
the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  “and 
although  I  have  made  many  copies,  have  never 
till  quite  recently  been  at  all  satisfied  with 
them.  Crude  as  many  of  the  prints  are,  with 
lines  rough  and  rotten,  their  faults  when  seen 
in  their  natural  size  are  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  appearance  on  the  screen. 
A  friend  said  he  had  seen  a  recommendation 
to  photograph  them  through  a  sheet  of  finely 
ground  glass,  and  on  trying  the  experiment  it 
proved  a  very  decided  success.  The  glass 
should  be  the  finest  possible,  as  the  finer  the 
ground  surface,  the  finer  the  copy,  and  it 
should  be  placed  with  the  smooth,  not  the 
ground,  surface  in  close  contact  with  the  print 
to  be  copied.” 

Standard  Pyro-Ammonia  Developer.; — 


No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ..............  1  oz. 

Citric  acid  . .  . .  J  oz. 

Water  (distilled),  to  make  ....  9  oz. 

No.  2. 

Potassium  bromide  ..........  1  oz 

Water,  to  make  . .  .......  . .  9  oz. 

No.  3. 

Ammonia,  10%  ..............  2J  oz. 

Water,  to  make  ..............  10  oz. 

For  use,  take  for  every  ounce  of  water  20 


minims  of  No.  1,  20  to  40  minims  of  No.  2, 
which  acts  as  a  restrainer,  and  20  to  40 
minims  of  No.  3,  according  to  exposure  of 
plate. 

Use  of  the  Swing  Back.— Why  the  back 
of  a  camera  should  be  so  made  that  ■  it  can  be 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  or  inclined  at  an 
angle,  is  a  question  which  many  novices  find 
themselves  unable  to  answer.  The  swing 
back  comes  in  where  the  camera  has  to  be 
tilted  more  or  less  in  order  to  include  some 
high  object,  the  tower  of  a  cathedral,  the  spire 
of  a  church.  When  taking  such  subjects 
under  such  conditions,  if  the  image  on  the 


focussing  screen  be  examined  carefully,  it  will 
be  found  that  tilting  the  camera  has  produced 
an  effect  of  distortion  upon  the  edifice,  but  if 
the  swing  back  be  employed,  and  the  back  of 
the  camera  carefully  adjusted  to  an  absolutely 
vertical  position,  this  convergence  of  the 
parallel  lines  of  the  building  will  have  been 
removed. 

Salting  and  Sensitizing  Plain  Paper. — 
Boil  2  ounces  of  distilled  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  1  dram  of  aqua  ammonia.  When 
boiling,  saponify  as  much  fine  French  resin  as 
will  neutralize  the  alkali.  Test  with  litmus. 
Of  this  solution  of  saponified  resin,  filter  out 
1  ounce ;  take  of  water  4  ounces  ;  heat  above 
and  add  gelatine,  previously  swelled,  6  grains; 
ammonia  chloride,  previously  dissolved  in 
water,  190  grains.  Bath  at  this  point  should 
be  neutral,  acidify  till  the  blue  litmus  reaction 
is  decided,  and  with  citric  acid  make  up  bath 
to  40  ounces.  Float  paper  on  above  bath  three 
minutes,  dry  and  float  on  80-grain  silver  bath. 
This  paper  fumed  twenty-five  minutes  will 
print  black,  and  toned  with  chloro-platinite  of 
otassium  will  give  engraving  black  prints  of 
eautiful  brilliancy.  The  sensitized  paper  is 
quite  durable. 

To  Remove  Varnish  from  a  Negative. — 
Place  the  negative  in  strong  methylated  spirit, 
to  which  5  per  cent  of  the  strongest  liquid 
ammonia  has  been  added,  or  a  similar  quan¬ 
tity  of  caustic  potash  can  be  used.  Immerse 
the  negative  in  this  and  allow  to  soak  for  ten 
minutes,  then  gently  rub  the  film  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton-wool,  and  immerse  in  fresh  baths  of 
spirit  till  the  whole  of  the  varnish  is  removed, 
and  then  wash  in  water  and  dry. 

Developer  for  Copies  of  Diagrams. — 
In  copying  diagrams  for  lantern  slides  the 
following  formula  will  give  splendid  results — 
great  density  and  clear  glass  in  the  lines  ; 


Hydroquinone  ..........  70  grains 

Sodium  sulphite . . 2  ounces 

Formalin  . .  80  minims 

Water  up  to  ............  10  ounces 


Copying  Expedient. — An  ordinary  school¬ 
room  form  turned  upside  down  makes  a 
convenient  impromptu  copying  board.  The 
matter  to  be  copied  is  fixed  by  pins  to  one  of 
the  legs,  and  the  camera  may  be  held  in 
position  by  placing  it  on  a  loose  board  which 
may  be  arranged  to  slide  to  and  fro  between 
nails. 

Exposures  in  Winter. — Remember  that 
the  light  in  winter  is  less  actinic  than  in 
summer  time,  and  exposures  should  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  because  the  sun 
has  a  much  greater  amount  of  atmosphere  to 
pass  through  than  in  summer. 

Black  Varnish. — A  tolerably  thin  solution 
of  sandarac  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  fine  lamp 
black,  dries  without  gloss  and  becomes  hard 
without  becoming  brittle  and  may  be  applied 
with  a  fine  brush  upon  any  substance.  To 
make  varnish  adhere  to  metal,  add  5  per 
cent,  of  boracic  acid  to  the  varnish. 

A  simple  filter  may  be  made  by  tying  a  piece 
of  flannel  over  the  tap. 
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Cloud  Negatives. — Cloud  negatives  can 
be  purchased  from  any  dealer  in  photographic 
materials,  but  it  is  much  better  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  make  them  himself.  The  best 
place  from  which  to  take  clouds  is  the  summit 
of  some  eminence,  where  the  outlook  is  free 
from  obstruction  and  no  very  large  objects,  as 
trees  or  houses,  break  the  horizon  line.  A 
short  exposure  is  required  and  slow  develop¬ 
ment.  A  dozen  different  negatives  of  clouds 
is  the  smallest  quantity  which  any  enterprising 
amateur  ought  to  possess,  so  that  he  can 
choose  from  among  them  one  suited  to  the 
particular  landscape  he  is  printing.  He  must 
be  careful  not  to  use  an  evening  sky  with  a 
landscape  taken  at  noon ,  or  any  such  erroneous 
combination. 

Stained  Plates. — The  yellow  stain  caused 
by  removing  the  plate  from  the  hypo  too  soon 
can  be  removed  by  placing  the  negative  in  the 


following  solution : — 

Alum .  50  parts. 

Water  .  1000  ,, 

Bichromate  of  potassium  ..  10  ,, 

Hydrochloric  acid .  10  ,, 


After  several  minutes  the  negative  turns  yellow 
all  through.  It  is  washed  now  thoroughly, 
exposed  to  sunlight  for  several  minutes,  and 
developed  or  blackened  with  the  ordinary 
oxalate-and-iron  developer. 

To  Intensify  Platinum  Prints. — Make 
up  two  solutions  as  follows  : — 


A. 

Sodium  formate .  48  grs. 

Water  .  1  oz. 

B. 

Platinum  perchloride  .  10  grs. 

Water  .  1  oz. 


For  use  take  15  minims  of  each  solution  to  one 
ounce  of  water.  The  prints  having  previously 
been  well  washed  are  then  placed  therein.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  density  has  been  reached, 
remove  the  prints  to  water,  wash  thoroughly 
and  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

A  Universal  Lantern  Slide  Developer. 


Water  .  20  ounces. 

Hydrokinone  .  100  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  400  ,, 

Carbonate  of  soda .  400 


For  cold  tones,  expose  plate  a  short  time  and 
develop  with  one  part  of  stock  solution  and 
one  part  of  water,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  potassium. 
For  warm  tones,  increase  the  time  of  exposure 
and  use  a  more  diluted  developer,  also  in¬ 
creasing  the  bromide  solution  to  15 — 20  drops. 

Pinholes. — Sometimes  pinholes  are  found 
in  plates  which  have  been  dusted  before  use. 
The  fact  is  that  the  brush  often  contains  a  good 
many  particles  of  dust :  it  ought  to  be  kept 
carefully  wrapped  up  or  well  shaken  before 


use. 

A  Good  Paste. 

Corn  starch .  1  dram 

Granulated  sugar .  3  drams 

Water  . . . 8  ozs. 


Boil  on  a  slow  fire  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  frequently  until  it  reaches 
the  required  thickness. 


Chrome  Alum  as  a  Film  Hardener. — 
According  to  recent  experiments  by  Professor 
Namias,  chrome  alum  is  almost  valueless  as  a 
hardening  agent  for  negatives,  and  this  is  due  to 
its  acid  condition.  When,  however,  ammonia 
in  excess  has  been  added  to  it  and  the  mixture 
then  treated  until  only  a  slight  precipitate  of 
chromium  hydroxide  is  left,  its  hardening 
powers  are  vastly  increased.  Professor 
Namias  recommends  the  following  formula. 
Mix  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  chrome  alum 
neutralized  with  ammonia  as  above  with  a  10 
per  cent  solution  of  ordinary  alum,  and  then 
boil  for  a  time.  The  solution  will  then  be¬ 
come  such  a  powerful  hardener  that,  if  applied 
to  a  negative,  the  film  will  not  afterwards 
stretch  if  stripped  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Torn  Film. — It  is  rarely  possible  to  repair 
the  torn  film  of  a  plate  so  that  it  will  not  show 
in  the  print.  But  occasionally  the  following 
method  may  be  found  practicable.  Replace 
the  torn  part  as  carefully  as  possible,  and 
apply,  with  the  tip  of  a  brush,  a  little  methy¬ 
lated  alcohol  or  alcohol  diluted  with  water. 
This  will  make  the  loose  portion  shrink  and 
set. 

To  Print  From  a  Cracked  Negative. — 
Place  the  printing  frame  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  and  narrow  box,  the  sides  of  which  can 
be  made  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  by 
blackening.  Lay  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  over 
the  frame. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  ai 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  eacit  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  Bakewell  Bridge,  taken  between 
S -30  and  9-15  on  Coronation  night.  F.  Buchanan  Smith, 
Barrow  Manor  House,  Burnham,  Somerset. 


Hnswers  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Frank  H.  Melland  (Rhodesia). — Pleased  to  have 
your  letter.  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  article  referred  to.  Registration  and  copy¬ 
right  are  the  same  thing.  We  can  do  it  for  you.  See 
regulations  above. 

Fredk.  H.  Mileson  (Canada). — We  are  interested  in 
your  photographs,  especially  the  train  wreck,  and  wel¬ 
come  you  as  a  new  subscriber.  You  must  examine  the 
illustrations  in  our  journal  carefully,  and  you  will  realize 
that  your  prints  are  not  quite  the  right  things  to  carry 
off  a  prize. 

Not  Good. — Platinotype  or  carbon. 


By 

PERCY  LUND 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund. 
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WATERFALLS. 

SOME  NOTES  AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 

By  the  Editor. 


picture.  Especially  deceptive  was  the 
silver  streak  plunging  amid  dense 
foliage  in  some  dimly-lighted  glen. 
How  long  he  laboured  by  repeated 
additions  of  accelerator  to  bring  out 
more  detail !  And  what  a  poor  picture 
the  print  revealed — a  white,  featureless 
streak  and  just  a  branch  or  two  in 
outline,  with  all  the  rest  a  black  shape¬ 
less  mass.  So  it  happens  that  the 
photographer  of  experience  looks  upon 
waterfalls  generally  as  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

But  the  text  books  tell  us  that  there  is 
a  method  of  dealing  with  obstreperous 
waterfalls,  which,  in  theory,  appears 
very  plausible.  I  cannot  recollect, 
however,  ever  hearing  of  anyone  who 
found  the  method  successful  in  practice. 
However,  here  it  is,  so  that  daring 
experimenters  may  try  their  luck. 
“  Give  an  instantaneous  exposure,  say 
about  ^th  of  a  second  for  the  water, 
and  then,  without  moving  the  camera 
at  all,  give  a  longer  exposure  for  the 
shadows  on  another  plate,  and  finally 
resort  to  double  printing.”  The  final 
instruction  acts  as  a  sort  of  scarecrow, 
for  double  printing  is  a  terra  incognita  to 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

The  other  text  book  method  advises 


remem¬ 
bers  how, 

once  upon  a  time,  he  eagerly  made 
exposures  upon  waterfalls,  but  that  it 
was  a  rare  thing  to  obtain  a  passable 


HE 

of 


heart 
a  no¬ 


vice  in 
photo- 
graphy  is 
invariab¬ 
ly  glad¬ 
dened  by 
the  sight 
of  a  wa¬ 
terfall, 
whilst 
the  old 
hand 
looks  wa¬ 
rily  upon 
the  same 
object, 
for  he 
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Take  as  an  example  of  the  practicable 
waterfall,  the  one  seen  in  the  frontis¬ 
piece  illustration.  Here  there  are 
no  trees  at  all,  though  a  few  would  be 
no  drawback.  The  fall  itself  is  but  a 
thin  veil  of  water,  allowing  the  rock  to 
be  seen  through  where  it  breaks  into 
runlets  of  the  shower-bath  type.  This 
type  of  fall  always  appears  to  better 
advantage  than  the  solid  mass  of  water. 
Note  also  the  absence  of  direct  light — 
yet  the  varying  tints  of  rocks,  herbage 
and  water  produce  sufficient  contrast 
to  make  the  absence  of  direct  light  no 
great  drawback. 

But  this  particular  picture  is  perhaps 
an  exceptional  instance.  A  direct  and 


more  or  less  powerful  light  from  the 
sun  is  usually  desirable,  often,  in  fact, 
essential,  for  the  proper  rendering  of 
perspective.  The  second  illustration  on 
this  page  is  an  instance  of  failure — a  series 
of  cascades  taken  in  diffuse  light  and 
appearing  to  be  one  above  another 
without  any  separating  distance.  But 
between  the  lowest  fall  and  the  topmost 
fully  fifty  yards  intervene.  What  the 
picture  needs  is  a  strong  light  from 
either  one  side  or  the  other,  when  each 
jutting  rock  would  cast  a  shadow  and 
bring  the  whole  scene  into  bold  relief 
with  stereoscopic  effect. 


Well  lighted. 


not  too  far.  Unfortunately,  such  a 
compromise  is  rarely  effective  in  the 
case  of  the  deep  glen  waterfall.  It  is 
effective  with  waterfalls  in  the  open 
landscape,  and  only  when  waterfalls, 


environed  by  rocks  or  banks,  are  illum¬ 
inated  by  full  daylight  can  really  good 
pictures  be  made  of  them. 


A  white,  featureless  streak. 
Badly  lighted. 


the  use  of  a  very  rapid  plate,  the  largest 
aperture  of  the  lens,  and  a  compromise 
in  exposure — that  is  to  say,  about  half 
a  second,  and  then  develop  slowly  and 
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There  are  times,  then,  to  leave  water¬ 
falls — even  those  of  the  open  kind — 
severely  alone.  Now,  if  we  look  upon 
the  next  illustration,  we  shall  see 
another  fall  of  modest  dimensions,  and 
not  in  itself  particularly  picturesque. 
But  the  sun,  touching  the  scene  at  a 
considerable  inclination,  brings  out  each 
detail  into  bold  relief,  gives  trans¬ 
parency  to  the  shadows,  and  converts 
an  insignificant  cascade  into  a  thing  of 
pronounced  beauty. 

I  find  in  myself,  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  others,  a  tendency  to  place  the 
camera  much  too  near  the  waterfall, 
shutting  out  more  of  the  adjacent 
features  than  is  desirable  in  the 


interests  of  pictorial  art.  Let  me  hold 
up  the  next  illustration  as  an  instance 
of  failure  in  this  respect  (whilst  it  may 
also  furnish  a  further  example  of  im¬ 
perfect  lighting).  Here  the  eye  feels  at 
once  the  want  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
foreground,  and  of  broader  side-scenes, 
so  to  speak.  A  good  picture  of  a 
waterfall  can  only  be  achieved  by 
showing  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
adjacent  landscape.  Indeed,  if  any 
sacrifice  has  to  be  made  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  up  a  point  of  view  some 
distance  away  rather  than  close  against 

Too  near. 


the  plunging  water.  The  next,  and  last, 
illustration  (p.  96)  is  a  case  in  point.  No 
suitable  position  could  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall,  which  is  really  a  series 
of  cascades  and  considerably  removed 
from  the  perpendicular.  But  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a 
very  passable  picture  is  obtained, perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  called  one  of  a  waterfall, 
but  at  anyrate  a  landscape  in  which  a 
waterfall  is  the  most  important  feature, 
and  which  imparts  to  the  scene  its  chief 
characteristic. 

I  have  met  with  but  little  information 
on  the  subject  of  photographing  water¬ 
falls  in  any  book  or  other  publication, 
and  that  is  my  reason  for  putting 
together  these  brief  and  somewhat 
scrappy  notes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR 
COMPETITIONS. 

By  Clarence  Ponting. 

THAT  photographic  competitions 
are  daily  becoming  more  popular 
is  evident  to  the  merest  tyro  in 
the  art,  if  he  peruses  any  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  photographic  periodicals  on  the 
market.  He  is  almost  certain  when 
he  opens  his  paper,  week  by  week,  to 
find  fresh  competitions  have  cropped 
up  like  mushrooms  after  a  damp  hot 
night. 

“  Hq.!”  says  he,  “  I  think  I’ll  have  a 
try  for  some  of  these  prizes;”  so  he 
promptly  cuts  out  the  rules  and  coupons 
and  pastes  them  on  his.  dark-room 
walls. 

For  a  short  time  he  will  probably 
forget  all  about  them,  until  they  catch 
his  eye. 

“  By  Jove,”  he  says,  “  I  had  almost 
forgotten  about  these,  let  me  see  now  ; 
how  long  is  it  before  they  close  ?  What, 
only  two  days  !  I  shall  have  to  hurry  if 
I  intend  to  enter  at  all.” 

He  therefore  goes  and  picks  out  his 
choicest  negative  and  prints  it  in 
P.O.P.  Having  done  this  he  probably 
throws  it  into  a  dirty,  used-up  toning 
bath,  from  which  when  toned,  the  print 
comes  out  a  beautiful  study  in  double 
tones,  with  perhaps  a  few  choice  hypo 
spots  to  add  variety  to  it. 
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“  Now,”  says  he,  “  I  will  put  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gloss  on  it,  which  alone  should  win 
me  the  prize.” 

Having  done  this,  he  buys  a  beauti¬ 
ful  slip-in  mount ;  probably  with  some 
roses  or  other  flower,  embossed  all 
round  it,  and  proudly  puts  his  print  in, 
leaving  a  finger-mark  or  two  on  the 
glazed  surface  of  the  print. 

1 1  is  next  taken  to  his  family  and  shown 
with  much  pride.  The  family  consider 
it  great,  and  the  prize  as  good  as  won. 
But,  oh,  what  a  surprise  when  the  result 
is  known!  Mr.  Novice  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  winners,  there  being 


may  know  that  I  understand  what  I  am 
writing  about.  My  very  first  attempt 
is  described  above  and  was  not  a 
success  by  any  means. 

A  short  time  afterwards  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  a  “  certificate  ” 
in  the  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer' s 
“Woodland  Competition.” 

This  was  my  first  award  of  any  kind, 
and  I  well  remember  how  pleased  I 
felt.  This  encouraged  me  to  further 
efforts,  and  in  fane,  1901,  I  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  “Kudos”  Self-Toning 
Paper  Competition,  also  soon  after  I 
carried  off  the  Austin- Edwards  “Frena,” 


no  allusion  to  his  beautiful  work  at  all. 

Now,  how  different  might  it  not  have 
been  if  he  had  gone  the  right  way  about 
it,  as  he  did  later  on  with  great  success. 

The  novice  mentioned  was  myself, 
so  that  readers  may  be  interested  in  my 
method  of  going  in  for  competitions, 
now  that  I  have  learnt  by  experience 
the  right  way  to  do  so. 

Before  going  further  I  should  like  to 
enumerate  my  successes  during  the 
last  eighteen  months,  so  that  readers 


Distance  lends  Enchantment. 


Warwick  Plate  Co.’s  £1.,  and  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  negative  on 
Columbia  Film  open  to  amateurs  and 
professionals.  This  prize  of  £5  5s. 
was  followed  by  a  silver  medal  in  1  he 
Photo  News  “  At  Home  in  England 
Competition,”  and  last  June,  in  the 
Practical  and  Junior's  “  Street  Scene,” 
I  got  a  second  prize,  followed  by  a 
silver  medal  in  the  Amateur  Postal 
Club,  for  the  best  picture  illustrative 
of  “  Sunlight  ”  ;  and  a  bronze  medal  in. 
the  October  Photo  News  “  Fandscape  ” 
Competition. 
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I  very  rarely  come  below  hon. 
mention  now  in  any  competitions. 

The  method  of  my  success,  I  consider, 
is  to  make  the  best  prints  from  your 
negatives  in  carbon,  bromide  or  platino- 
type  (P.O.P.  is  fatal),  and  be  satisfied 
with  no  inferior  results. 

Mount  on  the  well-known  “  Nature  ” 
mounts,  never  on  the  stock  mounts,  as 
they  also  are  nearly  fatal. 

Remember,  if  at  first  you  don’t 
succeed,  try  again. 

Another  great  item,  viz.,  “  Never 
despise  your  enemy,”  i.e.,  competitors, 
and  get  your  prints  ready  well  in 
advance  of  the  stated  time,  as  by  so 
doing  you  will  not  have  to  rush  at  the 
last  moment,  which  must  result  in  slip¬ 
shod  work. 

Another  point  is  this,  cut  out  all  the 
notices  of  competitions  you  think  of 
entering  for,  and  try  and  take  your 
pictures  to  suit  that  particular  com¬ 
petition. 

An  example  :  I  myself  saw  that  the 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  wanted 
pictures  of  a  railway  station. 

I  cut  this  out  in  December  and  took 
the  “  competition  ”  picture  in  January. 
The  result  which  came  out  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  showed  me  first  after  the  prize 
winners.  If  readers  remember  what  I 
have  said  they  will  be  on  the  right  road 
to  success,  and  as  they  will  be  certain 
to  win,  I  wish  them  success  in  advance. 

Don’ t  forget  “  N ever  despise  your  com¬ 
petitor,”  or  you  will  bitterly  regret 
having  done  so. 

IN  A  HARVEST 
FIELD. 

The  History  .of  a  Valiant  Attempt. 

HARVEST  time  is  here  once  more, 
the  golden  grain  is  being  bound 
into  sheaves,  and  in  some  remote 
parts,  where  the  mechanical  reaper  has 
not  penetrated,  the  swish  of  the  sickle  is 
heard.  This  being  the  case,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  with  the  artistic  eye  will  be  on 
the  alert,  and  seek  himself  to  reap  a 
harvest  in  pictorial  fields.  A  few 
remarks  then  on  the  subject  cannot  be 
out  of  season,  and  so  here  goes. 

Personally,  I  prefer  harvest  to  hay¬ 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  shocks 
of  corn,  banded  and  heaped  in  method¬ 
ical  order,  are  easier  to  deal  with  than 


haycocks,  which  are  but  ragged  and 
unshapely  things  at  the  best.  The 
stalks  themselves,  being  stronger  and 
more  pronounced,  look  less  like  tangled 
hair,  while  the  various  operations  are 
easier  of  portrayal  and  more  graceful. 
The  reaper  with  his  sickle  is  more 
get-at-able  than  the  mower  with  his 
scythe,  while  that  favourite,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  terribly  hackneyed,  “  Loading 
the  W aggon  ’ ’  (a  man  with  an  impossible 
bundle  of  hay  on  the  end  of  a  fork  and 
a  waggon  at  right  angles)  is  thrown  out 
of  court.  Binding  the  bundles  by  hand 
has  great  possibilities,  and  other  opera¬ 
tions  are  equally  photographable.  But 


when  it  comes  to  other  things,  not 
absolutely  connected  with  the  actual 
work,  but  still  appertaining  to  the  harvest 
field,  much  is  possible.  Gleaners,  for 
instance,  old  women  or  little  children 
can  be  utilized  in  all  conditions  and 
positions — stooping  to  pick,  fully  loaded 
or  returning  home  in  the  sunset  glow. 
Groups  of  such  can  be  arranged,  long 
panels  with  single  figures  in  a  row,  and 
so  on.  Lovers,  too,  seem  more  at  home 
in  a  cornfield — brawny  sons  of  toil 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  some  lilac 
sun-bonnet,  with  the  nodding  ears  all 
around  them  and  the  sun  sinking  in  the 
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golden  stalks,  while,  turning  to  some¬ 
thing  simpler,  children  can  come  with 
“  Father’s  Dinner.”  And  this  brings 
me  to  what  I  have  been  going  to  write 
of  all  along — The  History  of  a  Valiant 
Attempt ! 

The  pictures  are  the  work  of  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  saw  the  possibilities  as  I 
saw  them,  but  he  went  further  than  I, 
he  actually  tried.  He  secured  a  boy  of 
a  sufficiently  pictorial  and  unkempt 
appearance,  and  the  boy  had  a  dog. 
When  the  business  was  suggested  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  said  desirable  unkemptness  was 
preserved,  for  the  lad’s  “ma”  sought  to 
renovate  him  with  comb  and  soap  and 
towels  and  other  sanitary,  but  inartistic, 
materials.  The  dog  did  lick  himself 
and  spruce  up,  but,  happily,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  being  loose  at  a  spot  with  a 
possibility  of  rabbits  in  it  so  excited 
him  that  he  was  soon  as  rough  as  needs 


be.  My  friend  had  only  vague  ideas  of 
what  he  wanted — it  was  to  be  some¬ 
thing  connected  with  father’s  lunch,  but 
what  he  knew  not.  So  he  let  himself 
down  gently  at  first  with  a  single  figure 
and  an  effect  of  light.  Picture  No.  i 
was  the  result.  It  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  huge  success.  The  lighting  is 
most  satisfactory,  the  motif  is  clear  and 
the  boy’s  general  appearance  in  perfect 
keeping.  And  yet  as  a  whole  it  is  not 
quite  successful.  I  am  inclined  to  put 
this  down  to  inattention  to  proportion. 
When  a  figure  is  too  big  in  connection 
with  the  outside  edges  of  a  print,  an 
abnormal  and  disagreeable  effect 
accrues.  One  is  very  apt  to  fall  into 
this  trap,  especially  with  a  full  length. 
Squat  “  out-of-proportionness,”  if  I 
may  coin  a  word,  is  certain  to  be 
present,  especially  when  young  children 
are  so  photographed.  The  squatness 
in  the  present  case  is  intensified,  too, 
by  the  length  of  the  knickers,  which  by 
coming  below  the  knee  apparently  cut 


down  the  calf  to  a  minimum.  I  person¬ 
ally  consider  that  on  a  half-plate,  no  full- 
length  figure  should  exceed  four  inches  if 
grace  and  natural  proportion  are  desired. 


autumn  haze.  Why,  half  a  dozen 
capital  compositions  could  be  evolved 
from  this  one  subject  alone.  “  Ruths  ” 
can  also  stand  breast  high  amongst  the 
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My  friend  must  have  been  doubtful  him¬ 
self  about  the  full  length,  for  he  made 
another  exposure  nearer  up  to  the  boy, 
and  the  result  is  much  better.  In  a 
half  length,  one  can  have  a  much 
bigger  figure  and  still  evolve  nothing 
abnormal.  This  is  curious,  but  still  a 
fact.  The  second  attempt  is  infinitely 
the  better. 

Besides  bringing  father’s  lunch  into 
the  field,  there  are  other  things  that  can 
be  done  with  the  same  model  and  a 
minimum  of  trouble.  The  borrowing 
of  a  sickle  and  the  holding  of  a  sheaf 
produces  an  entirely  different  com¬ 
position.  Alas,  however,  once  again 
the  attempt  has  failed,  the  lad  is  doing 
nothing  but  gaze  in  a  sickly  (no  joke) 
manner  and  there  is  no  story.  If  only 
he  had  been  looking  for  that  lark,  which, 
although  hackneyed,  is  always  a  good 
motif,  the  picture  would  not  have  been 


twin-brother  to  the  knife-grinder’s  story. 
I  think  our  friend  the  Critic  has  made 
a  similar  remark  about  this  very  print, 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

The  last  exposure  was  more  ambitious 
and  was  nearly  a  success.  It  included 
the  introduction  of  the  dog  and  a 
suggestion  of  a  plot — the  weary  lad 
taking  a  siesta  under  the  sheltering 
shade  of  the  golden  shocks.  This  must 
have  looked  perfectly  beautiful  on  the 
screen,  glowing  as  it  would  with  rich 
colour.  The  lad  posed  perfectly,  and 
the  dog  was  amenable  to  persuasion. 
But  again,  “  the  best-laid  schemes  ”  ! 
The  yellow  sunlight  and  the  yellow 
corn  together  joined  forces  and  produced 
a  vile  halation  and  spoilt  the  whole. 
This  was  all  the  more  regrettable 
because  the  tout  ensemble  was  certainly 
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more  satisfactory  than  anything  which 
had  gone  before. 

This  is  the  history  of  some  valiant 
attempts,  but  the  efforts  are  not  in  vain, 
though  they  are  failures.  They  show 
what  could  have  been  done  with  a  little 
more  pains  and  a  little  more  experience, 
and  they  point  the  way  to  others.  The 
corn  is-  cut,  the  boys  are  plentiful,  dogs 
are  common,  and  the  accessories  are 
kept  practically  in  every  household. 
To  the  harvest  field  then,  and,  keeping 
in  your  mind’s  eye  the  cause  of  failure 
in  the  attempts  illustrated  and  also 
their  good  points,  see  if  you  can  just 
hit  that  mark  which  my  friend  missed. 

Peter  Eland. 


URANIUM  TONING 
OF  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTS. 

HE  following  description  of 
Platinotype  Toning  Methods  is 
by  James  H.  McCorkle,  and 
appears  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  40. 

The  dishes  or  trays  used  in  uranium 
toning  are  of  considerable  importance. 
I  strongly  advise  the  use  of  deep  porce¬ 
lain  kitchen  dishes  or  deep  trays  for 
the  work.  The  uranium  bath  becomes 
very  much  discoloured  in  use,  and 
throws  down  a  heavy  deposit  which  is 
difficult  to  remove  from  trays  of  the 
ordinary  sort,  but  which  can  be 
removed  most  readily  from  a  porcelain 
dish  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  Deep  trays 
also  permit  of  a  generous  bulk  of  solu¬ 
tion,  which  obviates  many  minor 
difficulties  in  handling  prints  in  quan¬ 
tities.  Three  or  four  dishes  will  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  regular 
oufit  of  developing  and  clearing  baths. 
In  using  uranium  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  salt  stains  everything 
it  touches.  Care  and  cleanliness  in 
manipulation  are  therefore  essential  to 
successful  results. 

The  colour  desired  in  the  finished 
print  should  be  determined,  if  possible, 
before  printing,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the 
print  rather  than  upon  the  subsequent 
toning.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the 
best  results  unless  the  original  print 
has  been  correctly  printed.  For  red 
tones  the  original  print  should  not  be 
deeply  printed,  but  only  sufficiently 
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deep  to  show  the  details  of  the  subject. 
The  toning  will  bring  out  additional 
detail,  and  the  prints  dry  darker  than 
they  appear  when  wet.  For  blue  tones 
the  original  print  should  be  quite  dark, 
so  that  all  the  detail  is  fully  shown.  In 
this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  secure 
the  velvety  ultramarine  blue  shadows 
so  desirable  in  this  class  of  prints.  If 
not  dark  enough  the  blue  effects  lack 
vigour  and  have  an  unpleasant,  washed- 
out  appearance.  For  the  combined 
blue  and  brown  prints  the  original 
print  should  be  midway  between  a  light 
and  a  dark  print.  In  fact  I  make  use 
of  prints  too  light  for  blue  tones  and 
too  dark  for  red  tones  in  this  way. 

Strange  though  it  may  appear,  one 
formula  suffices  for  all  the  colours,  blue 
and  red  with  all  the  intermediate  shades, 
and  blue  and  brown  combined,  the 
precise  colour  being  determined  by  the 
time  of  immersion  in  the  bath.  Prepare 
the  following  solutions:  I.  Uranium 
nitrate,  io  grains  ;  glacial  acetic  acid, 
i  dram;  water,  5  ounces.  II.  Ferri- 
cyanide  of  potash,  10  grains  ;  glacial 
acetic  acid,  1  dram ;  water,  5  ounces. 
Mix  just  before  using,  then  add  a  piece 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pea.  Be  sure  the  soda  is 
thoroughly  dissolved  before  placing 
any  prints  in  the  bath,  or  the  prints 
will  show  dark  spots  due  to  the 
presence  of  undissolved  soda  in  the 
bath. 

Some  workers  advocate  keeping  the 
uranium  and  ferricyanide  in  stock 
solutions.  I  have  tried  this,  but  it  has 
not  proved  as  satisfactory  as  the  use 
of  solutions  freshly  prepared  as  needed. 

When  developing  (or  toning)  red 
prints,  ten  ounces  of  solution  will  tone 
six  or  eight  prints,  6^  x  8|-  inches,  after 
which  it  loses  strength,  and  a  preci¬ 
pitate  is  thrown  down  which  stains 
the  prints.  When  toning  blue  prints, 
ten  ounces  of  solution  will  tone  eight 
or  ten  prints,  6^-  x  8-J-  inches,  after  which 
it  is  liable  to  stain  the  whites  a  greenish 
colour.  Do  not  be  too  economical  in 
the  use  of  toning  solution.  One  good 
print  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
new  bath.  Keep  two  glasses  at  hand 
containing  solutions  I  and  1 1  in  reserve, 
so  that  a  fresh  toning  bath  can  be 
quickly  made  up  if  needed. 

Take  the  printed  picture  (light)  and 
develop  as  usual  in  the  oxalate  as  for 


an  ordinary  black  and  white  print.  Do 
not  overdevelop,  as  this  unfits  it  for 
after-toning,  and  will  result  in  a  muddy 
dark  print.  After  development,  clear 
as  usual  in  five  acid  baths  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  1  ounce  ;  water,  60  ounces. 
Keep  the  prints  well  separated  and 
constantly  moving  while  in  the  clearing 
bath.  On  this  will  depend  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  finished  prints  and 
freedom  from  spots  and  stains.  Care¬ 
lessness  here  is  fatal  to  success.  After 
they  are  cleared  wash  the  prints  with 
special  care  and  spread  them  to  dry 
on  clean  cheese-cloth  or  muslin  in  a 
current  of  air. 

When  all  the  prints  are  thoroughly 
dry  we  can  begin  to  tone  them.  Mix 
solutions  I  and  II  as  directed.  Place 
the  prints  in  the  combined  bath  one 
by  one  and  face  down.  Quickly  turn 
them  over,  and  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  go 
over  them  back  and  front,  until  a 
sufficient  number  are  immersed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  volume  of  the  solution. 
Now  begin  to  draw  the  bottom  print 
out  and  place  it  on  top,  repeating  this 
operation  until  all  the  prints  have 
changed  position,  or  until  they  reach 
the  desired  colour.  When  this  is  reached 
remove  the  prints  quickly,  wash  them 
back  and  front  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
and  clear  water  to  remove  the  deposit 
of  uranium,  and  place  them  in  a 
separate  clearing  bath  composed  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  ^  ounce  ;  water,  60 
ounces  (half  the  usual  strength).  Give 
them  two  changes  in  this  clearing 
solution,  wash  thoroughly  in  clear 
water  and  dry  as  usual. 

Mark  the  cheese-cloth  used  for  the 
drying  of  these  prints,  and  use 
separate  strips  of  drying  cloth  for  each 
different  set  of  colours.  Do  not  be 
uneasy  if  a  few  bright  green  spots 
appear.  These  can  easily  be  touched 
out  in  the  print.  If  care  has  been 
taken  the  resulting  prints  will  have  a 
rich  red  colour  with  pure  white  in  the 
high-lights  and  margins. 

In  many  ways  the  blue  tones  are 
more  easily  secured  than  the  reds,  but 
more  care  is  needed  to  obtain  uniformity. 
The  original  prints  must  be  fairly  deep 
in  tone,  a  little  darker  than  one  would 
desire  in  a  black-and-white  print.  Mix 
the  uranium  bath,  as  already  directed, 
before  development,  and  place  your 
trays  in  the  following  order.  (1)  The 
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regular  oxalate  developing  solution  ; 
(2)  the  ordinary  acid  clearing  bath  (1 
to  60) ;  (3)  the  uranium  bath  made  up 
as  directed  for  red  tones  ;  (4)  a  clearing 
bath  made  up  of  hydrochloric  acid,  -| 
ounce;  water,  120  ounces. 

Take  a  fully-exposed  print  and 
develop  it  in  the  usual  way  ;  next  place 
it  in  the  ordinary  clearing  bath  for  not 
more  than  10  seconds ;  then  place  it  in 
the  uranium  bath,  going  over  the  back 
and  front  as  already  instructed.  The 
print  will  slowly  turn  in  this  bath  to 
a  beautiful  blue  colour,  when  it  may  be 
removed  to  the  weak  clearing  bath  and 
finally  washed  as  usual.  Wash  the 
hands  thoroughly,  and  repeat  these 
operations  with  each  print  desired  in 
blue  tones.  If  the  toning  bath  becomes 
discoloured  replace  it  with  a  fresh 
solution  placing  the  prints  in  clear 
water  while  the  change  is  made. 
Should  any  of  the  prints  prove  unsatis¬ 
factory,  place  them  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  which 
will  restore  it  to  the  original  black  and 
white.  Wash  thoroughly  and  dry. 
Prints  so  restored  can  be  toned  red  if 
desired  and  in  this  way  saved.  Do 
not  wash  red  and  blue  prints  in  the 
same  water,  or  dry  them  on  the  same 
strip  of  cheese-cloth,  as  the  red  prints 
will  invariably  suffer  if  this  is  done. 

The  browns  referred  to  are  more 
truly  described  as  a  deep  olive-green 
than  a  pure  brown.  The  process  of 
toning  is  the  same  as  for  the  blues, 
except  that  the  print  after  developing 
is  left  for  thirty  seconds  or  more  in  the 
full-strength  clearing  bath.  If,  after 
placing  the  print  in  the  uranium  bath 
from  the  clearing  bath,  the  shadows  do 
not  come  up  to  the  desired  brown  colour, 
rinse  the  print  in  water  and  put  it 
back  into  the  full-strength  clearing  bath 
for  another  half-minute,  afterwards 
returning  into  the  uranium  bath.  The 
olive  shade  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  clearing  the  print  has  had 
before  being  placed  in  the  toning 
bath.  The  combination  of  brown  and 
blue  can  also  be  obtained  by  taking  a 
blue-toned  print  which  has  been  cleared 
and  washed,  and  placing  it  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  fresh  uranium  toning 
bath  prepared  in  the  usual  manner. 

Chocolate  tones  are  obtained  by 
using  the  regular  red  toning  bath  after 
a  number  of  prints  have  been  toned  in 


it,  and  after  it  has  become  rather  thick 
and  somewhat  dark  in  appearance.  A 
new  bath  is  not  suitable. 

In  no  branch  of  photographic  manipu¬ 
lation  is  absolute  care  and  cleanliness 
more  necessary  than  in  uranium  toning. 
Fingers  which  have  been  in  the 
uranium  bath  should  be  well  washed 
before  handling  an  undeveloped  print, 
and  should  be  even  more  thoroughly 
washed  after  making  the  blue-toned 
prints  and  before  taking  up  the  red  or 
brown  prints.  The  trays  which  have 
been  used  for  making  blue-toned  prints 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
using  the  ordinary  red-tone  bath  in 
them,  and  in  fact  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  used  to  avoid  any  trace  of  the 
blue  tones  on  the  red  and  brown  prints. 

It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the 
uranium  bath  will  get  cloudy  and 
throw  down  a  heavy  precipitate.  In 
this  event  the  prints  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  removed  and  placed  in  fresh 
water  while  a  new  bath  is  being  made 
up.  To  meet  this  emergency  it  is 
always  well  to  keep  at  hand  two 
glasses  containing  uranium  and  ferri- 
cyanide  solutions  ready  for  mixing. 

Failures,  of  course,  will  result  at 
times.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
prints  can  be  brought  back  to  their 
original  colour  by  washing  them  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
or  by  immersing  in  the  ordinary  oxa¬ 
late  developer  which  is  left  over  after 
the  day’s  work  is  done.  After  a 
thorough  washing  they  can  be  again 
toned  in  the  red-tone  bath,  but  of 
course  the  blue  tones  cannot  then  be 
obtained  by  this  method. 

Nearly  all  workers  with  uranium 
are  at  times  troubled  by  the  presence 
of  small  bright  green  spots.  There  is 
no  remedy  for  them,  except  spotting 
with  a  brush  and  spotting  medium  of 
some  kind  prepared  to  match  the  print. 
They  can  to  a  large  extent  be  avoided 
by  thorough  clearing  and  washing  as 
directed. 

The  washing  of  uranium-toned 
prints  should  be  thorough  without 
being  prolonged.  It  will  be  found  that 
prints  will  be  much  brighter  and  more 
brilliant  in  every  way,  if  before  the  final 
washing,  they  are  given  a  thorough 
rinsing  in  very  hot  water. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  the  ura¬ 
nium  toning  bath  is  quite  difficult  to 
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remove  from  the  trays  and  hands  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  washing,  but 
is  dissolved  instantly  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  after  which  the  trays  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water.  Old 
oxalate  developer  can  also  be  used 
with  the  same  effect  if  more  convenient 
than  the  soda. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
A  QUA RTER= PLATE 
FOLDING  BELLOWS  CAMERA. 

By  Tom  C.  Crowder. 

rT'HE  following  article  is  written 

X  with  a  view  of  assisting  those 
amateurs  whose  ambition  ex¬ 
ceeds  their  purse.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  who  would  like  their  cameras 
fitted  with  a  good  lens,  but  cannot 
afford  the  prices  asked  for  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  so  fitted. 

I  propose  to  show  how  anyone,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  little  patience,  a  few 
common  tools,  and  the  ability  to  use 
them,  may  construct  a  camera  at  the 
minimum  of  cost,  and  thus  be  able  to 
purchase  a  better  lens  than  they  other¬ 
wise  could  afford. 

The  folding  bellows  camera  has  be¬ 
come  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so, 
because  it  can  be  used  for  snap-shot 
work,  as  a  hand  camera,  or  on  a  stand 
for  more  serious  and  exhaustive  use. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  selected  this 
type  of  instrument,  and  I  can  promise 
readers  that,  by  following  these  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully,  they  will  possess  a  piece 
of  apparatus  which  will  satisfy  all 
reasonable  requirements.  The  detailed 
description  is  as  follows  : — 

When  closed  it  forms  a  box  5§"  x  5§" 
by  about  3  in.  broad.  The  breadth 
depends  upon  the  thickness  of  dark 
slides  used. 

On  each  side  of  the  camera  will  be 
found  two  brass  milled  nuts.  The 
higher  ones  in  the  centre  are  for  the 
swing  back.  The  two  lower  ones  are 
for  clamping  the  bed  or  baseboard.  To 
open,  loosen  the  two  lower  milled  nuts 
half  a  turn,  set  baseboard  at  right 
angles  with  camera,  and  clamp  in 
position.  Pull  the  lens  board  out  by 
thumb  and  finger,  when  the  brass  side 


strips  will  immediately  engage  with 
guides.  After  focussing,  give  the  milled 
nuts  at  the  bottom  of  side  strips  on 
lens  board  a  half-turn.  The  apparatus 
will  now  be  found  to  be  quite  rigid  and 
without  any  vibration,  the  lens  board, 
guides  and  all  bearings  being  made 
wide  for  that  purpose.  To  use  swing 
back,  loosen  upper  milled  nuts  and 
pull  the  back.  It  will  come  out  about 
x5e-in.,  a  central  swing  being  obtained. 
The  focussing  screen  is  separate,  and 
contained  in  a  groove  in  the  reversing 
back.  Width  of  this  groove  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  thickness  of  dark  slides 
used.  A  door  is  provided  at  the  back 
for  convenience  in  focussing  when  used 
on  a  stand.  The  finder  is  separate,  and 
can  be  attached  in  a  second  to  the  top 
of  the  lens  board  ;  or,  if  desired,  a  small 
finder  may  be  fastened  permanently  to 
the  baseboard. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  reversing 
is  simple  and  reliable.  A  projecting 
frame  a  quarter-inch  thick  fits  a  cor¬ 
responding  recess  in  the  swing  back, 
a  brass  hook  is  screwed  to  the  dark 
slide  holder,  the  eye  fastened  to  the 
swing  back,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
camera,  the  whole  being  thus  held 
firm  and  steady.  To  change  the  plate 
from  vertical  to  horizontal,  disengage 
the  hooks,  change  the  frame,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  two  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  swing 
back  for  the  hooks. 

The  changing  does  not  take  three 
seconds,  and  the  design'  is  so  simple 
that  no  difficulty  will  occur  in  using 
this  device.  The  outside  of  the  wood¬ 
work  is  leather-covered,  a  strap  handle 
provided,  and  a  tripod  bush  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  a  stand. 

At  the  outset  I  shall  assume  the 
tyro  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  any  but  simple  and  common  tools, 
the  design  and  method  of  working 
having  been  purposely  adapted  to  suit 
these  conditions. 

We  shall  require  the  following  tools: 
Plane,  saw,  joiner’s  wood  chisel,  square 
screwdriver,  marking  gauge,  hammer, 
two  or  three  bradawls,  a  brace  and  two 
small  shell-bits ;  also  an  Archimedian 
drill  will  be  found  useful,  but  is  not 
strictly  necessary. 

For  materials,  one  piece  of  good  dry 
baywood  or  mahogany  about  2'  x  6"  X  Tsg- 
thick.  If  nothing  else  is  to  be  obtained, 
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a  piece  of  timber  may  be  bad  from  any 
dealer  in  fretwood,  but,  of  course,  will 
cost  more  than  if  got  from  a  local  joiner 
or  sawmill.  We  shall  require  leather 
bellows  ;  and  let  me  advise  the  reader  to 
have  real  leather ;  it  will  cost  only  a  little 
more  than  cloth,  and  will  be  far  more 
.  satisfactory.  Dimensions  are  4-J"  X  4f" 
X  2-f"  X  2-f",  pull  out  8".  This  will  cost 
2s.  gd.  I  cannot  mention  any  particu¬ 
lar  firm  dealing  in  this  article,  but  if 
any  reader  will  communicate  with  me 
I  will  send  him  the  address  of  the 
people  who  supplied  me. 

In  addition,  we  shall  require  some  stout 
sheet  brass,  inch  brass  wood  screws, 
sheet  of  leather  (real  or  imitation),  brass 
milled  nuts  f-inch  diameter  tapped 
T3g-inch  Whitworth  thread,  leather  strap 
handle,  ground  glass,  and  dark  slides.  I 
used  Horne’s  double  slides,  and  can 
recommend  them  ;  they  are  cheap  and 
safe,  made  from  cardboard,  and  cost 
is.  each.  Dimensions  of  quarter  size, 
5i”  x  4-i"  x  xV".  Of  course,  the  reversing 
back  may  be  made  to  suit  any  slide  the 
amateur  cares  to  use.  The  lens  and 
shutter  had  better  be  procured  before 
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we  start  work,  as  the  width  of  camera 
when  closed  is  to  a  certain  extent  ruled 
by  the  same.  A  R.R.  lens,  Bausch  and 
Lomb  shutter,  the  well-known  Unicum 
type,  can  be  had  as  low  as  30s.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  for  each  reader  to 
decide  for  himself,  according  to  his 
pocket  and  inclination.  Whatever  lens 


and  shutter  are  used,  take  care  to  allow 
sufficient  space  between  the  lens  board 
when  pushed  back  home  and  the  base¬ 
board  when  closed  up. 

The  first,  step  is  to  make  the  carcase. 
Plane  up  the  timber  smooth  and  parallel 


in  thickness  to  ff-in,,  cu^  f°ur  pieces 
5f"  X  3",  plane  these  parallel  in  width, 
and  square  the  ends.  To  do  this  after 
having  sawn  them  out,  sprig  all  to¬ 
gether  with  J-inch  nails,  then  work 
them  to  above  dimensions.  By  doing 
this  you  will  be  sure  to  have  them  all 
equal  in  length  and  width.  From  one 
edge  gauge  f-in.,  from  the  other  if- in., 
and  square  a  line  ,  4 -inch  from  each 
end  on  both  sides  ;  this  will  leave  q-f  in. 
size  of  bellows  between  the  two  lines. 
Separate  the  pieces,  and  from  two  plane 
off  f-inch  in  width,  making  them  2f  in. 
broad.  On  these  pieces  set  out  dove¬ 
tails,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them 
between  the  edges  and  gauge  lines. 
Cut  out  dovetails  with  a  fine  saw,  mark 
off  on  the  end  of  the  other  two  pieces, 
cut  these  out,  fit  together  and  glue  up. 
Use  good,  hot,  fresh-made  glue.  See 
that  the  frame  is  square,  and  put  away 
to  dry.  In  case  the  reader  is  not 
sufficiently  expert  to  cut  dovetails,  he 
may  screw  the  frame  together  with  fine 
long  screws,  two  in  the  f-in.  part  and 
three  in  the  if  in.  part.  The  top  and 
bottom,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  cut 
4f  in.  long.  Fig.  1  explains  itself. 

Proceed  with  the  baseboard,  cut  a 
piece  qf  in.  long  by  5-jj-  in.  wide,  the 
grain  being  in  the  direction  of  the 


Fig.  1.  End  view. 


Fig.  2. 
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smallest  dimension,  gauge  i  in.  from  each  shellac  in  a  half-pint  of  methylated 

end,  and  with  a  rabbet  plane  or  chisel  spirits. 

remove  timber  to  T%-in.  thick,  glue  a  To  return  to  the  carcase.  When  dry, 
strip  on  each  end  5  x  TV'  X  TV', 

as  shown  in  tig.  2,  and  fasten  with  ^  '  '  . . Z  _  ’  ’ 

-Cinch  brass  screws.  Do  not  sink  Tt  \  O  ( . . \'/% . ’.  j  ^0^ 

the  heads,  but  leave  them  flush.  r  V  z  J  J 

The  strips  serve  two  purposes,  . ^ .  c  ;  ^  : 

they  strengthen  and  keep  the  1  ;  ®  :  1  ■ 

baseboard  straight. 

A  bellows  front  and  lens  panel  can  clean  off  the  glue  and  the  projecting 

now  be  cut.  Bellows  front  31"  x  3 X  J",  ends,  then  with  a  sharp  saw  cut  down 

across  the  grain  screw  two  strips  between  the  two  gauge  lines.  We 

have  now  two  frames,  one  f-inch  wide 


ol"  V  _7_' 
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thus — 


X- 


with  one  edge  bevelled 


The  bevelled  edges  must  be  placed 
inside  facing  each  other. 

The  lens  panel  is  3J"  x  2-|-"  x  At 
each  end  plane  a  recess  across  the  grain 


Tinch  deep  and  -|-inch  wide,  and  glue 
strips  in  the  recess.  Bevel  the  edges 
to  suit  the  guide  strips  on  bellows  front ; 
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sandpaper  and  polish  with  shellac  var¬ 
nish.  To  make  varnish,  dissolve  i-lb. 


Fig.  5. 


Figs.  3  and  4. 

Side  elevation  of  camera  frame  and  baseboard. 


for  the  swing  back,  the  other  i-|  in. 
wide,  and  we  know  they  are  exactly 
the  same  size.  Trim  them  to  gauge 
lines  with  the  plane  until  one  fits  the 
other  without  shake  or  twist.  To  fit 
the  swing  back  to  the  carcase  we  shall 
want  four  pieces  of  brass  to  sketch,  two 
t"  x  tf"  diameter  set  screws,  and  two 
brass  nuts  to  suit. 

Screw  the  plates  f"  x  f"  to  the  bottom 
of  the  swing  back  frame.  Let  them  in 
flush  with  the  timber,  and  allow  them 
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to  project  over  the  edge  |--inch.  On 
the  centre  of  the  sides  of  and  inside  the 
frame  fix  the  two  slot  plates  by  four 
screws,  taking  care  to  cut  away  suffi¬ 
cient  timber  to  allow  them  to  lie  flush. 
Now  put  the  two  frames  together;  the 
slot  plates  will  prevent  them  from 
moving  sideways,  and  the  two  small 
plates  on  the  bottom  will  take  the 
weight.  In  the  carcase  mark  off  a 
hole  close  to  the  back  end  of  the 
slot,  and  bore  till  a  T3g-inch  set  screw 
will  fit  tight.  Fig.  5  shows  details. 
Attach  the  baseboard  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carcase  by  two  brass  hinges, 
using  -|--inch  screws.  Cut  two  side 
stays  to  sketch  from  stout  sheet  brass. 


Figs.  6  and  7. 
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From  each  side  of  the  baseboard, 
when  the  hinges  are  fixed,  cut  away 
if”  x  XV'  to  allow  the  side  stays  to  close 
up  in  the  body.  Fix  side  stays  by  a 
f-inch  screw  T9^in.  from  the  end,  then 
in  the  carcase  body  mark  off  and  bore 
a  T3g--inch  hole  similar  to  the  slot  plates. 
Pass  a  TSg-inch  set  screw  through  each 
of  these  four  holes,  heads  on  the  inside, 
and  fasten  up  by  milled  nuts.  The 
baseboard  and  swing  back  ought  to  be 
square  and  stiff. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a  bellows 
front.  Cut  a  piece  2f  in.  square  by 
3^  in.  thick ;  across  the  grain  at  each 
end  glue  two  strips  f-inch  wide  by 
ff-inch  thick  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  lens  panel,  plane  a  bevel 
on  all  four  edges,  to  allow  the  corners  of 
the  bellows  to  fold  up  when  the  camera 
is  closed,  bore  four  holes  for  f-inch 
screws  at  i-inch  centres  (see  fig.  7). 
For  the  back,  take  four  pieces  4!''  x  XV' 
X  f",  mitre  the  corners  and  fit  into  the 
swing  back,  bore  holes  in  the  frame 
and  screw  them  from  the  outside,  using 
two  screws  to  each  piece  and  taking 
care  to  allow  a  pinch  recess  from  the 
back  edge  of  the  frame  for  reversing 
back.  Now  plane  a  piece  of  mahogany 
4f  in.  square  by  x5g-inch  thick,  fit  this 


in  the  recess  and  plane  off  until  the 
thickness  is  reduced  to  just  fit  the  space 
in  the  swing  back ;  across  the  grain 
mark  a  centre  line  and  set  off  on  each 
side  if  in. ;  do  the  same  parallel  with 
the  grain  of  the  timber  and  mark  off 
if  in.  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line. 
Cut  out  this  rectangle  41”  x  3-f”.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  the  aid  of  a 


fret-saw,  or  in  the  following  manner: — 
Bore  holes  in  each  corner  with  a  centre- 
bit,  then  with  a  padsaw  or  similar  tool 
cut  carefully  inside  the  lines,  and  trim 
up  with  a  chisel  and  sandpaper.  This 
reversing  frame  requires  very  delicate 
handling  until  the  side  pieces  which 
hold  the  dark  slide  are  fixed  to  it,  so  I 
would  advise  the  amateur  to  be  very 
careful  with  this  part  of  the  work  (see 
%•  8). 

Now  to  decide  on  dark  slides.  I  have 
previously  recommended  Florae's  slides, 
and  will  presume  the  amateur  to  have 
procured  one.  He  may,  of  course,  use 
any  slide  by  adopting  the  same  method, 
the  principle  being  a  groove  of  the  right 
size  to  take  the  slides  used. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  mahogany  5-f"  x  xyr 
Xf”.  Gauge  x9g--inch  down  one  edge 
and  x5g--inch  down  the  other  (see  sketch), 
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and  cut  away  the  shaded  portion  with 
rabbet  plane.  Fix  the  reversing  frame 
in  the  swing  back,  and  glue  these  two 
strips  just  made  across  the  grain,  setting 
the  edges  level  with  the  outside  frame. 
We  shall  now  have  a  groove  4J  in.  wide 
and  x7g--inch  in  thickness,  exactly  the 
size  of  one  slide.  When  dry,  bore 
three  holes  with  a  bradawl  and  screw 
fast.  These  guides  will  keep  the  re¬ 
versing  frame  straight  and  increase  the 
strength,  because  they  cross  the  grain 
and  so  act  as  battens.  Fig.  10  explains 
the  construction. 


angle-piece  as  shown  in  fig.  11. 


Remove  shaded  part  with  a  rabbet 
plane,  and  fit  across  the  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  8. 


Figs.  9,  10  and  n. 


two  guide  pieces.  This  ties  all  together 
and  forms  a  flange  ^--inch  broad  and 
-§~inch  thick.  This  piece  will  have  to 
be  cut  away  at  each  end.  as  in  fig.  12, 
to  allow  the  flange  to  fit  between  the 
guide  strips.  We  require  a  door  to 
cover  the  focussing  screen.  For  this 
cut  a  piece  5  in.  long,  3f  in.  broad  and 
-|-inch  thick.  Attach  this  to  the  left- 
hand  guide  by  two  light  brass  hinges ; 
or,  if  preferred,  it  can  be  left  until  the 
woodwork  is  covered  with  leather,  and 
then  fixed  by  a  leather  hinge.  We 
must  now  glue  the  bellows  to  the  lens 
board.  Brush  the  glue  on  the  first 
fold  of  the  bellows,  and  lay  it  square 
on  the  back  of  the  lens  board ;  insert 
the  bevelled  piece  (fig.  7)  inside  the 
front  fold,  haring  covered  it  with  glue ; 
screw  fast  with  four  T-inch  screws,  and 
put  away  to  dry. 

-  VeP- 
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From  the  swing  back  remove  the 
four  strips  that  were  screwed  from  the 
outside,  off  the  inside  take  a  couple  of 
shavings  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of 
the  leather  bellows,  glue  the  leather 
inside  the  swing  back,  taking  care  that 
the  leather  does  not  come  within  yu-inch 
of  the  back  edge,  else  the  reversing 
back  would  not  fit ;  glue  and  screw  the 
four  strips,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  This 
method  of  fixing  the  bellows  is  perhaps 
more  troublesome,  but  it  is  worth  the 
extra  care  and  time,  as  it  makes  the 
joints  light-proof  and  secure. 

We  can  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  brasswork.  These  may  be  bought, 
made  at  a  foundry  (if  the  reader  cares 
to  make  patterns),  or  may  be  filed  from 
stout  sheet  brass.  I  have  found  it 
cheaper  to  make  the  fittings  myself. 
The  castings  can  be  got  for  fourpence, 
and  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  know  that 
the  work  is  truly  our  own.  It  will, 
however,  be  advisable  to  purchase 
milled  nuts,  as  these  can  only  be  made 
bv  those  who  possess  a  lathe.  \\  e 
shall  require  six  milled  nuts  f-inch 
diameter  and  tapped  y^-inch  W  hit- 
worth  thread.  These  can  be  obtained 
from  any  dealer  in  photographic  goods. 
From  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  cut  the 
following  strips  : — T wo  qj"  X  §”.  These 
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are  the  guides  to  screw  on  the  base¬ 
board  : — One  piece  3  W'  x  X  Jg" 
(fig.  14);  one  piece  3"  X  i"  .x  A"  (fig. 
15)  for  pointer  for  focussing  scale, 
which  must  be  shaped  as  shown. 
Two  brass  castings,  as  fig.  16.  File 
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them  straight  and  square,  then  finish 
off  with  emery  cloth  ;  drill  two  holes 
in  each  for  Tx6"  screws  and  one 
yv-mch  hole  for  clamping  rod.  Obtain 
a  piece  of  wire  qy^-  in.  long  and  yjpinch 
diameter  screwed  at  each  end  to  fit 
f  in.  diameter  milled  nuts,  a  piece 
of  strong  spiral  spring  3J  in.  long, 
about  -f  in.  diameter,  to  fit  between 
the  side  clamps.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  clamp  mark  off  a  centre 
line  2J  in.  Now  screw  these  side 
clamps  one  on  each  side  of  the  lens 
board,  adjusting  the  centre  fines  till 
they  coincide,  so  that  from  the  centre 


of  the  lens  to  the  bottom  of  the  clamps 
will  be  2i  in.  Slip  the  spiral  spring 
between,  thread  the  clamping  rod 
through  the  holes,  and  screw  on  the 
nuts.  The  spring  will  give  a  tension 
on  the  thread  of  the  nuts  so  that  they 
cannot  slip,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a 
half-turn  on  each  side  will  be  sufficient 
to  clamp  the  lens  board  tight  at  any 
desired  point.  Fix  the  swing  back  in 
the  camera,  then  on  trial  it  will  be 
found  that  the  side  clamps  just  fall  into 
the  recess  of  the  baseboard,  allowing 
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about  y-inch  clear  on  each  side  when 
the  lens  board  is  central.  From  each 
side  of  the  centre  line  on  the  baseboard 
mark  off  one  inch  and  set  the  brass 
guides  to  these  fines,  taking  care  that 
the  screw-holes  are  over  the  timber, 
and  not  over  the  recess.  Fasten  these 


Fig. 


Figs.  13,  14  and  15. 
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with  half-inch  screws,  letting  the  heads 
lie  flush  ;  if  they  project,  file  off  and 
polish  with  emery.  To  drill  holes  in 
brass  use  a  bradawl  sharpened  on  four 
faces,  and  to  countersink  the  four  heads 
use  a  joiner’s  rose-bit  knocked  into  a 
file  handle. 

Inside  the  carcase  frame  and  level 
with  the  front  edge  screw  a  piece  of 
wood  2-|''  xi"x|";  on  the  top  of  this 
screw  a  brass  plate  (fig.  14).  This  is 
to  form  a  guide  for  the  side  clamps  of 
the  lens  board  when  the  latter  is  pushed 
home.  It  will  lift  the  lens  a  ^-inch 
above  the  normal  centre,  but  this  will 
not  matter,  as  the  guide  is  only  used 
when  the  camera  is  closed. 

Fit  the  lens  on  a  removable  panel, 
and  if  it  is  mounted  in  the  usual  brass 
mount  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  a  circu¬ 
lar  hole  in  the  baseboard  to  allow  the 
latter  to  close  up.  This,  of  course,  will 
detract  from  its  appearance  when  closed. 


The  camera  is  really  designed  for  a  lens 
fitted  to  a  Unicum  shutter,  so  that  it 
may  be  closed  up  into  box  form.  Any 
lens  may,  however,  be  used;  and  if  the 
amateur  happily  possesses  more  than 
one,  he  may  utilize  them  by  mounting 
each  on  a  separate  panel. 

Carefully  clean  the  woodwork  with 
sandpaper,  and  polish  with  shellac 
varnish.  The  inside  of  the  reversing 
back,  swing  back  and  lens  board  can 
be  blackened.  Mix  some  lamp-black 
with  varnish  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  allow  one  coat  to  dry,  sand¬ 
paper,  and  apply  another  coat  of  the 
mixture ;  a  fine  dead  black  that  will 
not  rub  or  chip  off  will  be  the  result. 
If  desired  to  use  it  as  a  stand  camera, 
only  polish  the  outside  of  the  camera. 
To  produce  a  nice  smooth  surface  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows: — First  give  the  wood 
a  coat  of  varnish  to  fill  the  grain,  when 
dry  sandpaper,  then  take  a  soft  linen 
rag  and  make  a  pad.  Moisten  with 


varnish,  and  just  smear  the  pad  with 
linseed  oil,  rub  the  work  with  a  circular 
motion  or  twist ;  if  the  pad  begins  to 
stick,  apply  a  little  more  varnish.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  rubbing  until  a  smooth,  even- 
polished  surface  is  obtained. 

It  is,  however,  an  easy  matter  to 
cover  the  outside  with  leather,  which 
can  be  had  for  3s. ;  imitation  water¬ 
proof  leather  will  cost  is.  A  piece 
18”  X  12"  will  be  more  than  sufficient. 

When  covering,  use  hot  glue  and  let 
each  strip  dry  before  beginning  with 
the  next.  Fix  a  strap  handle  on  the 
top  for  carrying.  The  outside  brass 
nuts  and  hooks  may  be  blackened  by 
painting  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum,  24  grains  to  an  ounce  of 
water.  To  blacken  brass,  clean  well, 
heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  apply 
the  solution  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 
Two  or  three  applications  will  produce 
the  desired  colour. 

On  the  reversing  frame  at  each  side 
fix  a  small  brass  hook,  and  screw  the 
eye  in  the  swing  back  to  correspond 
with  the  hooks. 

The  panel  or  door  to  cover  the  focus¬ 
sing  screen  should  be  made  a  tight  fit ; 
a  small  brass  catch  screwed  on  the 
reversing  back  will  prevent  the  door 
from  flying  open.  A  loop  of  strong 
black  thread  must  be  stitched  to  the 
leather  covering  before  the  latter  is  dry, 
so  that  the  door  can  easily  be  opened 
when  using  ground  glass.  The  latter 
is  soon  prepared  :  a  frame  5J"  X  4J"  x  tg" 
thick  will  be  required.  Plane  up  four 
strips  5T'  X  X  Ty,  rabbet  a  recess  to 
correspond  with  register  of  dark  slide, 
in  our  case  T3g-inch,  mitre  the  corners 
and  glue  up.  In  case  mitring  is  too 
difficult,  the  frame  can  be  made  as 
follows  : — Get  a  strip  of  timber  2  feet 
long  x  TV' ;  take  it  to  a  sawmill,  and 
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ask  the  foreman  to  saw  a  groove  in  it, 
Tyinch  from  one  side,  with  a  circular 
saw.  Twopence  will  be  the  cost.  (See 
fig-  :7-) 

Now  cut  in  lengths  given  above  and 
make  a  mortice  joint  at  the  back  corner. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


When  each  joint  is  made,  insert  ground 
glass  and  glue  up ;  size  of  latter  4^"  x  3^-". 
Glue  a  leather  tag  on  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  and  fasten  with  a  tack.  Fit  on 
a  finder  of  any  class  (the  one  I  use  is 
detachable  and  slips  on  a  dovetailed 
piece  of  brass  screwed  on  the  top  of  the 
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lens  board).  The  finder,  if  desired,  can 
be  attached  permanently  to  the  base¬ 
board. 

The  focussing  scale  is  made  from  a 
bit  of  an  old  boxwood  rule,  and  is 
divided  by  focussing  objects  at  varying 
distances,  using  the  lens  at  // 16.  The 
latter  stop  was  chosen  as  being  most 
useful  for  street  work,  the  scale  only 
being  used  when  taking  snap-shots. 

This  marks  the  finish  of  our  labours, 
and  we  are  now  possessed  of  a  camera 
the  cost  of  which  works  out  at  a  few 
pence  under  ten  shillings,  exclusive  of 
the  lens.  The  bellows  is  the  biggest 
item,  the  other  materials  costing  very 
little.  It  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
serviceable,  and  if  care  is  taken  will 
present  a  handsome  appearance.  The 
amateur  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  is  his  own  handiwork, 
and  no  doubt  will  value  it  accordingly. 

If  the  reader  should  meet  with  any 
difficulty,  or  be  unable  to  procure  any 
materials,  a  line  to  me  through  the 
Editor  will  receive  attention. 

TONING  BROMIDE 
PRINTS. 

By  Harold  Baker. 

THERE  are  many  ways  of  toning 
bromide  prints,  but  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  seems  to  be  the  method  of 
“  cooking  ”  them  in  a  mixture  of  alum 
and  hypo.  Uranium  produces  many 
beautiful  colours,  but  the  permanence 
of  the  result  is  (to  put  it  mildly), 
doubtful.  As  the  image  will  resume 
its  ordinary  colour  if  the  washing  is 
prolonged  beyond  a  few  minutes,  the 

Fig.  18. 


colour  of  the  toned  image  cannot  be 
expected  to  remain  for  very  long,  if 
exposed  to  the  damp  air  of  our 
extremely  variable  climate.  It  may 
be  argued  that  any  image  held  in 
soluble  gelatine  is  liable  to  change  if 
damp  is  allowed  to  attack  it  ;  so  that 
any  ordinary  bromide  print  would  be 
apt  to  fade  if  exposed  to  damp.  My 
own  experience  does  not  bear  this  out, 
as  1  have  a  bromide  enlargement  that 
was  unwittingly  hung  on  a  newly- 
plastered  wall,  and  after  a  few  weeks  it 
was  discovered  that  part  of  the  print  had 
become  “  mouldy.”  The  first  feeling 
was  that  the  photograph  (a  vignetted 
portrait)  was  ruined,  but  it  was  taken 
from  the  frame  and  kept  in  a  dry  room 
for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  remains  of  the  mould  were  brushed 
off  and  no  sign  of  any  mischief  remains. 
It  is  eight  or  nine  years  since  this 
incident  happened,  but  the  print  is  as 
good  as  the  day  it  was  made. 

Other  methods  of  toning  by  bleaching 
with  mercury  and  other  chemicals  do 
not  yield  satisfactory  results,  as  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  get  prints 
free  from  stain.  The  Platinotype  Co.’s 
intensifer  will  produce  good  results, 
but  the  cost  of  the  solution  is  prohibi¬ 
tive. 

On  the  whole  the  cooking  method 
seems  the  easiest  and  cheapest,  and 
the  results  ought  to  be  as  permanent  as 
an  ordinary  bromide  print.  Some  few 
precautions  are  necessary.  The  print 
should  be  a  little  darker  than  is  desired 
when  finished.  The  solution  should 
be  made  up  carefully  according  to  the 
instructions.  Ten  ounce  of  hypo  should 
be  dissolved  in  seventy  ounces  of  water 
and  two  ounces  of  potash  alum  added. 
A  white  precipitate  will  be  formed, 
which  should  not  be  filtered  out.  The 
print  to  be  toned  may  be  placed  in  this 
solution  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed,  or  it  may 
be  fixed  in  the  toning  solution  itself, 
provided  that  it  is  cold.  It  may  then  be 
placed  on  a  water  bath  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  raised  until  it  is  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear  without  discomfort. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  having  a 
higher  temperature,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  shorten  the  operation  of  toning  in 
the  least,  and  the  risk  of  blistering  of 
the  print  is  incurred.  The  prints 
should  be  moved  about  occasionally 
during  toning,  or  the  change  of  colour 


will  be  irregular  ;  but  if  air-bells  should 
produce  untoned  patches,  constant 
movement  of  the  print  during  prolonged 
toning  will  usually  cause  them  to 
disappear.  If  the  print  has  been  placed 
in  cold  toning  solution  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  gradually  raised,  the  gelatine 
surface  should  feel  like  leather  ;  and 
although  it  will  bear  a  reasonable 
amount  of  handling,  too  rough  treatment 
will  cause  the  film  to  leave  the  paper 
in  small  chips,  but  without  blistering  or 
frilling.  If  the  proportions  of  alum 
and  hypo  are  not  carefully  weighed 
blistering  and  melting  of  the  gelatine 
will  occur,  even  sometimes  if  the  print 
has  been  alumed  and  dried  the  day 
before  toning,  but  if  the  solution  is 
properly  prepared  the  print  may  be 
toned  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed,  if  it  is 
placed  in  the  cold  solution  first.  It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  the  exact  kind  of 
print  that  produces  a  good  colour.  A 
flat  weak  print  will  never  tone  well 
except  by  some  of  the  methods  which 
increase  the  strength,  such  as  uranium, 
mercury,  and  so  on.  A  print  for 
toning  with  alum  and  hypo  must  be 
strong  rather  than  dark,  but  it  must  be 
a  little  darker  than  the  finished  print  is 
intended  to  be,  as  the  toning  has  a 
reducing  effect,  especially  when  the 
bath  is  freshly  made.  To  obtain  a 
good  colour  and  an  effective  result  the 
image  must  go  well  into  the  gelatine 
film  by  good  exposure,  and  be  developed 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  good  body  of 
silver  to  form  the  image.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  print  is  usually  about  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  the  warmer  colours 
needing  the  longer  time.  Raising  the 
temperature  does  not  seem  to  quicken 
the  process  and  may  produce  blisters, 
but  sometimes  a  print  will  bear  actual 
boiling  without  damage,  but  also 
without  much  change  of  colour. 

Prints  on  any  kind  of  bromide  paper 
are  amenable  to  this  method,  but  those 
on  cream-coloured  paper  appear  the 
best  when  finished.  Different  kinds  of 
paper  give  different  colours — some  give 
a  warm  black,  others  a  reddish  brown, 
or  sepia  brown.  If  the  prints  are  on 
pure  white  paper  a  little  staining 
improves  them,  this  may  be  done  after 
washing  and  drying,  by  dipping  them 
in  a  weak  solution  of  tea  or  coffee,  for 
a  few  minutes. 


After  toning,  the  prints  are  best 
placed  in  a  plain  alum  solution,  or  left 
in  the  toning  solution  until  it  is  cold 
and  then  washed  in  the  usual  way, 
but  before  they  are  laid  out  to  dry,  the 
surface  must  be  well  sponged  to  remove 
the  white  precipitate  of  the  toning 
solution,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  print  till  it  is  dry. 

Prints  of  broad  character  seem  best 
suited  for  this  process,  such  as  enlarge¬ 
ments  made  not  quite  sharp.  A  very 
pleasant  effect  may  be  produced,  if  a 
sharp,  well-defined  negative  has  to  be 
enlarged,  by  using  an  old  single  land¬ 
scape  lens  in  the  enlarging  camera ; 
but  the  ring  containing  the  rotating 
stops  should  be  unscrewed,  thus  using 
the  lens  at  a  much  larger  aperture 
than  the  maker  ever  intended.  The 
effect  produced  is  not  fuzzy,  yet  not 
sharp,  and  lacks  the  sharp,  knife-like 
edges  of  some  enlargements.  It  is 
difficult  to  focus  when  all  the  stops  are 
taken  away,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
when  the  image  is  sharp  enough. 
This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
putting  the  ring  carrying  the  stops  on 
the  lens  again,  and  focussing  with  the 
largest  stop,  removing  them  before 
exposure. 

A  hot  water  bath  can  be  made  with 
an  enamelled  iron  dish,  such  as  is 
sold  for  hot  bath  platinotype  paper,  or 
an  enamelled  iron  dish  may  be  bought 
at  a  cheap  ironmonger’s.  This  dish 
filled  with  water,  may  be  supported  on 
two  bricks,  one  at  each  end  and  a  gas- 
stove  between  them,  under  the  centre 
of  the  dish ;  upon  this  is  placed  a 
granitine  porcelain  dish  containing  the 
cold  toning  solution.  The  prints  are 
put  into  the  solution,  the  gas-stove  is 
lighted,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
toning  solution  rises  in  about  ten  minutes 
to  the  proper  point ;  the  gas  is  then 
turned  down  low  enough  to  keep  the 
water  bath  warm,  but  not  too  hot.  A 
small  enamelled  iron  dish  will  keep  the 
solution  in  a  very  large  porcelain  dish 
at  a  suitable  warmth. 


That  photography  should  be  not  only  the 
recorder  of  bald,  prosaic  fact,  but  also  the 
means  by  which  something  akin  to  imagination 
or  fancy — real  live  art — may  be  worthily  em¬ 
ployed,  has  been  the  one  aspiration  of  my  life. 
— H.  P.  Robinson. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letters  or  suggestions  from  readers  are  welcome, 
though  the  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  them  as 
fully  as  many  deserve. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  it  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  ot  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  descriptive  articles,  or  those 
dealing  with  ordinary,  every-day  processes.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  •“  Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press.  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit.  Dates  are  now  being  booked  for 
the  winter  season. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  usually  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  29 — Nov.  4. — Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  the  New  Gallery.  Secretary:  A.  W.  W. 
Bartlett,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Oct.  14 — Jan.  3. — International  Exhibition  of  Pictorial 
Photographs,  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds.  Hon  Sec.  : 
W.  E.  Tindall,  13,  Vernon  Road,  Woodhouse  Lane, 
Leeds. 

Nov.  13 — 15.  Exhibition  of  the  Darwen  Photographic 
Association.  Hon.  Sec.  :  J.  G.  Thomas,  Fern 
Cottage,  South  Road,  Darwen. 

Nov.  13 — 19.  Exhibition  of  the  Southampton  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  S.  G.  Kimber,  Oakdene,  High- 
field,  Southampton. 

Nov.  27 — 29.  Exhibition  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec. :  A.  R.  Sargeant,  55,  The  Drive,  Hove. 
Nov.  27 — 29.  Exhibition  of  the  Sunderland  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec.:  H.  Wallis  Wardropper,  Belle 
Vue  Park,  Sunderland. 

Dec.  6 — 13.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Eastern  Amateur 
Photographic  Association.  Hon.  Sec. :  John  Brough, 
68,  Dalmarnock  Street,  Parkhead,  Glasgow. 

Dec.  15 — 20.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Ordnance 
Row,  Portsea. 

Feb.  12 — 14.  Exhibition  of  the  Nottingham  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec.:  Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue, 
Nottingham. 

*  * 

* 

Art  in  “  How  nice  those  red  photo- 

Photography.  graphs  on  dark  mounts  look,” 
was  a  remark  I  overheard 
in  one  of  the  “Twopenny  Tube"  lifts  the 
other  day.  The  speaker  referred  to  some 
carbon  prints  affixed  to  the  advertisement  of  a 
West-end  photographer,  and  I  took  his 
observation  as  an  indication  that  the  taste  of 
the  man-in-the-street  is  undergoing  a  change 
for  the  better.  Much  of  this  change  may  be 
attributed  to  the  higher  tone  of  the  regular 


photographic  club  exhibition,  but  not  a  little 
also  to  the  cheap,  but  good  carbon  copies  of 
“  old  masters,”  and  other  pictures  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  in  town  and 
country.  But  there  are  still  many  steps  to 
take  before  the  cheap  and  nasty  old-time 
photographs  will  be  completely  left  behind. 
Amateurs  who  have  arrived  at  a  cultivated 
stage  in  this  matter  should  do  what  they  can 
to  educate  their  friends,  and  refrain  from  a 
practice,  which  I  fear  is  only  too  common,  of 
keeping  one’s  platinotype  or  carbon  prints  for 
oneself  and  giving  silver  prints  to  one’s 
friends. 

Nature  A  writer  in  an  American 

Sanctuaries.  journal  advocates  the  estab- 
U-  —  lishingof  Nature  Sanctuaries, 

or  places  where  as  far  as  possible  all  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  nature  would  be  left 
free,  wild  and  unchanged.  Such  places,  if 
near  to  large  towns  would,  he  thinks,  be 
vastly  superior  to  a  formal  park  with  fancy 
pagodas,  concrete  walks,  and  signs  of  “  keep 
off  the  grass.  ’  ’  His  idea  is  that  a  township 
should  purchase  a  piece  of  land  and  enclose 
it,  planting  trees,  and  introducing  certain 
animals  suited  to  the  environment.  Birds 
and  small  mammals  might  be  encouraged  by 
judicious  doles  of  grain,  nuts  and  seeds. 
The  sanctuary  would  be  open  free  to  all  who 
gave  a  guarantee  not  to  violate  the  principles 
of  its  existence,  that  is,  not  to  molest  any 
plant  or  animal  therein,  or  disfigure  any  part  of 
the  landscape.  “Think,”  he  says,  “of  a  place 
where  the  tree  lies  where  it  falls  ;  where  no 
odious  advertisements  are  painted  on  the 
rocks,  no  initials  carved  on  the  trees,  no 
flowers  pulled,  no  improvements  made ! 
What  a  place  for  the  lover  of  wild  nature,  of 
study  for  the  student,  of  rest  for  the  weary.” 
He  concludes  that  as  a  means  of  discouraging 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  children,  and  developing 
a  sympathetic  love  for  the  lower  animals  and 
interest  in  their  life  and  habits,  it  could  not 
be  excelled.  To  an  animal  artist  or  photo¬ 
grapher  it  would  be  a  paradise  !  I  cannot 
see  anything  unpractical  about  the  scheme, 
though  it  would  necessarily  require  modifi¬ 
cation  according  to  place.  But  I  am  pretty 
sure  those  photographers  who  live  in  large 
towns  would  welcome  any  such  natural  park, 
for  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  with  wild  nature  within  a  short  distance 
of  our  manufacturing  towns. 


The  London  It  is  too  late  in  the  day 
Exhibitions.  for  me  to  attempt  a 
critique  of  the  London 
Exhibitions.  The  weeklies  have  done  the 
thing  very  thoroughly  several  weeks  ago.  I 
strongly  urged  my  readers  to  visit  the  two 
Exhibitions,  and  hope  they  took  my  advice,  if 
their  own  interest  was  not  sufficient  in  itself 
to  attract  them.  I  spent  several  hours  myself 
at  both  the  “  Salon  ”  and  the  “  Royal,”  and 
derived  no  small  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit 
therefrom.  The  “Royal  ”  was  a  strong,  all¬ 
round  show,  every  section  decidedly  well 
supported.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
step  in  advance  was  observable  in  the  Pro- 


Ill 


fessional  Section,  where  the  old  shop-window 
style  of  portraiture  seems  to  have  almost  died 
out  In  the  Pictorial  Section,  the  medals 
once  again  appear  to  have  been  distributed  in 
an  eccentric  fashion,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  cry  for  abolition  grow  louder.  The 
“Salon”  looked  most  inviting  with  its 
canvas  panels  and  white  awning.  The 
American  and  Foreign  pictures  were  numerous 
and  interesting — particularly  so  as  showing 
the  excellent  effects  obtained  with  small 
pictures  and  comparatively  light  framing. 
We  Britishers  are  still  putting  more  wood 
into  our  frames  than  we  need. 

George  Two  of  the  most  “instructive 

Bernard  Shaw,  and  entertaining  ”  articles 
that  our  contemporary,  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  has  published  for  some 
weeks  are  those  from  the  pen  of  the  versatile 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  critic  and  author. 
Everyone  who  has  read  his  plays  ‘  ‘  Pleasant 
and  Unpleasant”  will  be  on  the  qui  vive  to  see 
what  such  an  eccentric  genius  can  have  to  say 
about  sun-pictures.  They  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Mr.  Shaw  treats  photographs 
and  photographic  ideas  exactly  as  he  treats 
other  human  works  and  weaknesses — that  is, 
he  corrects  wrong  impressions,  which  some¬ 
how  have  become  fashionable,  and  on  that 
account  are  deemed  correct,  whilst  he  evinces  a 
decided  admiration  for  some  of  the  pictures 
that  are  eyed  with  suspicion  by  the  orthodox 
photographic  critic  as  being  too  obviously 
photographs.  On  the  whole  his  judgment 
may  be  safely  followed  by  the  inexperienced, 
and  for  them  I  particularly  recommend  a 
perusal  of  the  two  articles  in  question. 

* 

Specimen  Last  winter  I  inaugurated  a 

Print  specimen  print-mounting  de- 

Mounting.  partment  in  connection  with 

this  journal,  the  object  being 
to  show  readers  the  advantages  of  mounting  on 
paper,  of  suiting  the  tint  of  paper  to  the  print, 
of  superimposing  several  tints  one  above  the 
other,  and  of  embellishing  the  mount  in 
various  other  ways  so  that  the  photograph 
may  be  made  the  most  of  and  appear  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  During  the  several 
months  the  work  was  undertaken  some  dozens, 
I  might  almost  say  hundreds,  of  prints  were 
mounted  for  different  readers,  the  idea  being, 
not  to  deal  with  prints  wholesale,  but  simply 
to  do  two  or  three  for  each  who  applied,  and 
so,  having  put  the  man  on  the  right  track,  so  to 
speak,  leave  him  then  to  go  on  mounting  for 
himself.  Having  found  that  the  department 
was  really  useful  to  a  good  many,  I  have 
decided  to  go  on  with  the  work  again  during 
the  winter.  Particulars  will  be  found  under 
“  The  Critic.” 

* 

Wanted,  Sir  William  Abney  in  Photo- 

a  Plate  !  graphy  re-echoes  a  cry  to 

which  mountaineering  photo¬ 
graphers  have  many  times  given  voice.  Long¬ 
distance  photographs  of  mountain  ranges,  he 
again  remarks,  are  almost  invariably  untrue 
to  nature,  the  foreground  being  of  necessity 
several  times  too  dark,  whilst  the  most  distant 


peaks  or  ridges  are  all  but  invisible.  Lumi¬ 
nous  haze  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  almost 
every  day,  and  I  have  found  from  experience 
that  there  are  not  very  many  days  in  the  year 
when  the  conditions  are  really  suitable  for 
long-distance  mountain  photography.  The 
first  day  after  heavy  rain,  especially  in  the 
early  morning,  provides  the  best  conditions, 
and  after  innumerable  disappointing  results 
I  have  given  up  attempting  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  kind  in  question,  except  on  such 
occasions.  Even  then  it  is  not  often  possible 
to  obtain  a  photograph  which  approaches  near 
to  visual  accuracy,  owing  to  the  failings  of  the 
photographic  plate,  which,  as  Sir  William 
Abney  mentions,  gives  an  incorrect  scale  of 
gradation.  Colour  screens'  do  something 
towards  modifying  the  deficiency,  but,  in  spite 
of  all  one  can  do,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  dry  plate. 

* 

What  is  an  A  correspondent  whose  letter 
Amateur  is  very  brief  and  to  the  point, 

Photographer?  makes  this  inquiry  :  “Please 
tell  me  exactly  what  an 
amateur  photographer  is  ”  Well,  certain 
people  given  to  casuistry  might  make  a  very 
lengthy  answer,  and  leave  us  exactly  where 
we  were.  I  have  seen  it  done  regularly  in 
the  correspondence  columns  of  the  weekly 
photographic  journals  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
But  in  my  own  mind,  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  is  a  very  clearly  defined  person.  He 
is  one  who  follows  the  pursuit  of  photography 
for  love  of  it,  and  not  because  it  enables  him 
to  buy  his  daily  bread.  If  he  occasionally  or 
even  frequently  sells  a  picture,  or  in  some 
other  way  accepts  money  for  his  photographs 
in  the  form  of  prizes  or  otherwise,  that  does 
not  alter  the  case — he  is  still  an  amateur 
photographer,  since  his  living  does  not  depend 
upon  his  earnings  in  this  manner. 


Criticisms  I  have  just  gone  through  a 
of  goodly  pile  of  papers — some 

the  Estuary.  very  brief,  some  unduly 
lengthy — but  most  of  them 
highly  creditable,  and  indicating  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  pictorial  art  as  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphy  as  surprising  as  it  is  pi'aiseworthy . 
Some,  it  is  true,  do  not  exercise  the  wisest 
judgment,  others  express  their  views  anything 

“The  Estuary. "  The  Photograph  criticised. 
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but  clearly  and  systematically,  but  all,  without 
exception,  appear  to  have  seen  the  main 
failings  of  the  picture.  The  three  best 
critiques  are  those  by  the  following  gentlemen, 
and  that  by  Mr.  Wheelock  is  especially  com¬ 
mendable  :  H.  W.  Thorpe-Wood,  17,  Brunts- 
field  Gardens,  Edinburgh  ;  G.  H.  Wood, 
South  View,  Holmfirth,  Yorkshire  ;  William 
Wheelock,  18,  Jesmond  Avenue,  Toller  Lane, 
Bradford.  To  each  of  these  gentlemen  a 
volume  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer 
has  been  posted.  Among  the  remainder,  I 
want  to  mention  the  following  as  having 
written  good  papers  :  R.  Warner,  Ipswich  ; 
John  W.  Farrah,  Harrogate  ;  George  J.  Bell, 
Brimington,  Chesterfield  ;  C.  W.  Bache, 
Brockley,  S.E.  ;  W.  Robertson,  22,  Mason 
Street,  Workington  ;  John  L.  Fielder,  High¬ 
bury,  N.  ;  T.  B.  Gibson,  Barton-on-Humber  ; 
P.  Mason,  Lenton,  Nottingham  ;  Arthur 
Richards,  Exeter  ;  and  W.  Gilleard,  Hull. 


Mr.  At  first  sight,  and  viewed  as 

Wheelock’s  a  whole,  the  picture  has  a 

Critique.  decidedly  pleasurable  in¬ 

fluence  upon  the  aesthetic 
senses,  largely  due,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  to 
its  soft  grey  tones,  tones  mentally  associated 
with  this  character  of  scene.  Broadly  viewed, 
it  still  is,  in  the  main,  true  to  the  facts  and 
feelings  of  such  a  place ;  the  facts,  broad 
horizontal  stretches  or  widely-sweeping  curves, 
according  as  the  point  of  view  in  relation  to 
the  lines  of  the  scene  may  chance  to  be  ;  the 
feelings,  space,  breadth,  quietude,  a  calm  and 
gentle  solemnity.  But  examined  critically  and 
in  detail,  I  must  personally  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  some  dissatisfaction.  Those  curves  formed 
by  the  water  channel,  by  the  very  boldness  of 
the  sweep  with  which  they  run  into  the 
picture,  help  to  defeat  the  artist’s  intention 
that  they  shall  give  direction  to  the  eye.  Note 
the  line  starting  exactly  in  the  lower  corner  of 
the  left-hand  side,  it  sweeps  round,  practically 
unbroken,  right  back  again  to  the  left-hand 
margin,  giving  to  that  part  which  it  encloses  a 
basin-like  appearance,  attracting  the  attention, 
and  inducing  a  teeling  of  detachment  so  far 
as  that  portion  of  the  foreground  is  concerned. 
Further,  the  eye  travels  naturally  along  this 
water  channel,  to  find  itself  stopped  by  a 
horizontal  band  of  equally  white  water,  along 
which  it  is  inclined  restlessly  to  roam,  left  to 
right,  right  to  left,  back  and  forth,  to  the 
detriment  of  its  easy  and  unrestrained  entry 
further  into  the  picture.  Again  in  the  matter 
of  composition,  the  picture  seems  to  me  too 
definitely  divided  up  into  three  horizontal 
strips,  the  foreground  being  cut  off  from  the 
middle  distance,  and  that  again  from  the 
distance  (mainly  sky)  by  nearly  straight  and 
unbroken  lines.  In  short,  there  seems  some¬ 
what  of  a  lack  of  hang-together-ation  and 
unity  in  the  composition.  To  take  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  detail,  I  feel  that  the  water  is  too 
white,  solid,  hard,  and  (except  in  the 
immediate  foreground)  toneless,  indeed,  its 
solidity  and  dead-level  of  whiteness  are  not 
suggestive  of  water  at  all.  Much  more  sug¬ 
gestive  is  the  nearest  portion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  toned  down  (the  shading,  by  the 
way,  terminates  too  abruptly),  and  if  this  tone 


had  been  continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
channel,  with  slight  diminution  as  it 
approaches  the  extremity,  and  the  horizontal 
stretch  of  water  had  been  lowered  to  the  tone 
of  the  mud  on  the  far  side,  a  much  improved 
effect  would,  in  my  view,  have  resulted.  The 
tone  of  the  patch  of  water  in  centre  of  left- 
hand  side  of  foreground  is  likewise  too  white 
and  hard,  indeed,  most  of  the  detail  of  this 
portion  I  find  too  insistent  in  its  crispness, 
putting  this  part  too  strongly  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  The  opposite 
side,  on  the  contrary,  I  regard  as  too  dead  and 
flat.  That  gracefully-shelving  bank  is  all 
right,  but  the  surface  of  the  tableland  could 
have  been  rendered  lighter  in  tone  with  good 
effect,  providing  a  counter  attraction  to  the 
left  side,  and  the  better  directing  the  interest 
to  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  the  distance,  that 
on  the  right.  The  belt  of  tree-fringed  land  on 
the  far  side  of  the  water  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  put  more  into  correct  tone,  with  the 
effect  of  an  improved  suggestion  of  distance, 
were  it  less  black  and  more  of  a  tender  grey. 
So  much  fora  detailed  examination.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  what  are  my  real 
feelings  and  ideas  resulting  from  it.  The 
picture  has  its  shortcomings,  as  most  pictures 
have.  But  now  I  pin  it  to  the  wall,  and  step 
back  three  or  four  feet  to  regard  it,  and  for  all 
its  discovered  weaknesses,  the  pleasant  feeling 
experienced  on  first  seeing  it  returns.  It  is 
good,  but  might  be  improved.  The  sky 
portion  is  wholly  admirable,  whether  regarded 
in  its  entirety  or  in  detail.  Quite  untheatrical, 
and  void  of  any  straining  after  effect,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  showing  the  finest  gradation  of 
tone,  and,  what  is  too  rare  in  photographic 
skies,  excellent  in  perspective  ;  it  tells  what  the 
sky  of  such  a  picture  should  tell — of  humid 
atmosphere,  tenderly-diffused  light,  unbounded 
expanse.  Yes,  looked  at  as  I  am  looking  at  it 
now,  the  picture  speaks  itself  to  me  as  a  very 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
scene  of  this  character  ;  expressive,  as  I  have 
said,  of  space,  breadth,  quietude,  a  calm  and 
gentle  solemnity. 


Mr.  G.  H.  The  deliberate  selection  of 
Wood's  Paper,  such  simple  elements  as  are 
here  depicted,  and  their 
appropriate  pictorial  treatment  show  that  the 
artist  has  had  more  in  his  mind  than  the  mere 
taking  of  a  photograph,  for  he  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  an  impression  of  the  loneliness 
and  solemnity  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  vast  stretches  of  sand  and  water  seen  at  an 
estuary  ;  and  this  impression  is  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  picture,  for  it  reveals  to  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  artist’s  intention.  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  elements  demands  a  severe 
treatment  of  line  composition,  and  in  this 
respect  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  picture  is 
very  successful.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  bold  curves  of  sand  and  channel  from  the 
foreground  into  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
two  horizontal  lines  in  the  middle  distance 
arrest  the  curves  well  ;  but  it  is  in  the  top 
part  of  the  photograph  that  this  composition 
of  line  is  lacking.  There  is  no  definite  form 
in  the  sky,  but  had  the  lines  of  the  clouds 
taken  the  form  indicated,  they  would  have 
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materially  helped  to  balance  the  bold  curve  of 
the  channel.  I  suggest  the  solitary  stranded 
boat  as  a  culminating  point  of  interest,  for 
without  some  object  at  this  part  there  is  a 
sense  of  disappointment  after  being  led  into 
the  picture  by  the  main  curves.  The  boat 
also  helps  to  break  the  very  pronounced 
horizontal  band  of  light.  As  to  the  tone  of 
the  picture  it  is  fairly  satisfactory,  though  the 
aerial  perspective  and  sense  of  distance  might 
have  been  much  better  in  the  sky.  Dark  and 
heavily  formed  clouds  at  the  top  graduating 
in  tone  and  form  to  light  and  horizontally 
shaped  ones  on  the  sky  line,  would  have  im¬ 
proved  the  general  tone  of  the  picture  by 
keeping  the  light  portion  concentrated  about 
the  principal  object.  The  tone  of  the  water 
in  the  immediate  foreground  might  have  been 
a  shade  darker,  as  this  would  have  helped  the 
general  tone  gradation  of  the  whole  picture. 
The  trimming  admits  of  little  or  no  improve¬ 
ment,  the  proportion  of  sky  to  sea  and  land 
being  good,  and  the  placing  of  the  channel 
and  lines  of  sand  is  excellent,  leading  as  they 
do  from  both  the  lower  corners  of  the  print 
most  naturally  to  the  point  of  interest. 

* 

The  Estuary.  After  these  two  papers,  our 
discussion  on  “The  Estuary  ” 
may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  few 
words  by  myself.  Mr.  Thorpe  -  Wood’s 
critique  is  too  lengthy  to  print  ;  in  fact,  he 
exceeded  reasonable  bounds,  and  really  de¬ 
served  to  be  disqualified  on  that  account. 
But  he  had  evidently  gone  into  the  discussion 
so  thoroughly  and  spent  so  much  time  upon 
it,  his  statements  being  wise  and  practical 
withal,  that  I  felt  I  should  be  doing  him  an 
injustice  were  I  to  exclude  him  from  a  position 
which  his  ability  certainly  qualifies  him  to 
occupy.  Should  he  again  take  a  part  in  our 
critical  symposiums,  I  venture  to  hope  he  will 
not  forget  the  claims  of  brevity.  Reverting 
to  the  picture,  let  me  say  that  the  two  critics 
whose  essays  appear  above,  between  them  hit 
off  the  faults  and  good  points  of  “The  Estuary” 
most  accurately.  Some  of  the  suggestions — in 
particular,  the  introduction  of  a  masted  boat — 
could  not  be  carried  out,  since  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  small  rowing  boats, 
no  craft  of  any  kind  could  be  obtained  within 
several  miles.  The  one  vital  mistake  I  made 
was  in  placing  the  camera  low  down  on  the 
sands,  when  a  few  yards  further  back  there 
was  a  little  embankment  ready  to  hand.  With 
this  elevation  of  a  few  feet,  the  middle  distance 
would  have  become  wider  at  the  expense  of 
the  foreground,  and  put  the  parts  of  the  scene 
in  better  relationship.  I  must  also  plead 
guilty  to  the  inexcusable  fault  of  overexposure 
which  carries  in  its  train  a  thin  negative.  For 
that  reason  the  whole  picture  is  a  little 
wanting  in  “body.”  Finally,  let  me  admit 
that  I  was  trying  to  make  “something  out  of 
nothing,”  and  that  the  scene  did  not  possess 
sufficient  beauty  of  line  or  other  interest  to 
admit  of  any  considerable  degree  of  success. 

* 

*  * 

Stonehouse  (Devon)  Camera  Club. — 
In  addition  to  the  already  numerous  advan¬ 
tages  attendant  upon  membership  of  the 


Stonehouse  (Devon)  Camera  Club,  a  club 
library  and  reading-room  have  been  instituted, 
together  with  a  circulating  portfolio.  A  club 
collection  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  entitled  ‘ 1  Beau¬ 
tiful  Devon  and  Cornwall,”  is  to  be  lent  to  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  for  circulation 
among  affiliated  societies.  The  second  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  early  in  December,  and 
a  committee  of  energetic  members  was 
accordingly  appointed.  We  understand  some 
new  features  are  to  be  introduced  into  this 
year’s  show,  which  are  bound  to  add  to  its 
success.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Ralph  H. 
Walling,  6,  Brunswick  Terrace,  Plymouth,  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  local  amateurs 
desiring  membership. 

New  Photographic  Club  in  Cambridge. — 
It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  that  a 


university  town  like  Cambridge  should  have 
remained  for  many  years  without  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  photographers,  but  that  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  therefore  with  considerable  pleasure 
that  we  announce  the  formation  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  District  Photographic  Society.  At 
the  inaugural  meeting  50  members  were 
elected.  Dr  Bansall  was  elected  president, 
and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Sowden,  Sunny- 
side,  Guest  Road,  Cambridge.  To  the  latter 
gentleman  any  local  amateurs  desiring  to  join 
should  make  application. 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Artists  Exhibition. 
— Some  three  hundred  photographs  comprise 


“  In  this  hour  of  softened  splendour 
When  the  moon  holds  court  on  high.” 

Wm.  Hunter.  Cumnock. 

Postal  Club  of  the  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer. 


the  pictorial  section  of  this  exhibition,  now 
open  in  Leeds,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  state¬ 
ment  to  make,  that  no  such  collection  of  repre¬ 
sentative  work  has  been  on  view  since  the 
Bradford  Exhibition  several  years  ago.  No 
photographer  in  the  north  of  England  should 
miss  this  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is 
practically  the  best  of  recent  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy.  In  addition  to  the  British  pictures 
there  are  also  contributions  from  America, 
France  and  Germany. 

The  American  Convention  .—The  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association  of  America  held  its  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Convention  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
Buffalo.  The  proceedings  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  our  own  convention — there  is 
much  more  speech-making  and  fewer 
excursions  Singularly  enough,  the  proposal 
to  visit  California  next  year  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  two  in  favour  of  Indianapolis,  as 
being  more  accessible,  a  case  somewhat 


an  international  exhibition  of  photographs 
to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  next  spring. 
English  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  also 
manufacturers  of  photographic  appurtenances 
are  cordially  invited  to  exhibit.  Circulars  and 
regulations,  which  are  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  may  now  be  obtained  from  the 
general  secretary,  Boris  Aglaimoff,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fotanka,  64. 

We  have  often  seen  caricatures  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  stepping  hackward  in  the  act  of 
focussing,  and  precipitating  himself  into  a 
ditch  or  river.  It  appears  that  such  an  event 
has  actually  happened  in  real  life.  A  young 
German  in  stepping  backward  to  obtain  a 
better  view  fell  into  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel, 
and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  member  of 
the  local  swimming  club,  the  unfortunate 
photographer  would  have  been  drowned. 

A  recent  issue  in  the  Homeland  Handbook 


analogous  to  the  forthcoming  Perth  meeting 
of  the  British  Convention,  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  motion  was  carried  by  one  vote. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  Leeds  Camera 
Club  have  removed  their  headquarters  from  the 
White  Swan  Hotel  to  the  “Athenaeum,”  9, 
Park  Lane,  Leeds,  a  beneficial  change  which, 
we  believe,  will  have  a  material  influence  on 
the  future  prospects  of  the  club.  The  syllabus 
and  exposure  note  book  of  the  club  is  quite  an 
elaborate  production,  containing  photographs 
of  the  president,  vice-president  and  committee. 
The  winter  proceedings  were  opened  by  a 
smoking  concert.  Anyone  desirous  of  joining 
the  club  can  now  do  so  at  a  reduced  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  present  season. 

Exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg. — The  St 
Petersburg  Photographic  Society  announce 


Group  of  Country  Children  Competition.  First  Prize. 
“A  Cut  Finger.” 

A.  M.  Walters.  Tewkesbury. 


Series  is  one  describing  the  Royal  Borough 
of  Kingston-upon-Thames.  Illustrated  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  series  with  half-tones  and 
with  line  sketches,  the  book  is  interesting  to 
handle  merely  as  affording  an  insight  into  the 
picturesque  and  historically  attractive  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston.  As  a  guide  book 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  historically  accu¬ 
rate,  whilst  simply  as  a  literary  production  it 
is  well  worth  reading. 

New  Societies.  —  The  following  new 
societies  have  been  formed  during  the  last 
month : — Herne  Bay  and  District  Camera 
Club  ;  Hon.  Sec.:  Mr.  R.  Libby,  20,  Mortimer 
Street,  Herne  Bay.  Cambridge  a.nd  District 
Photographic  Club;  Hon.  Sec.:  Mr.  J  T. 
Sowden,  Sunnyside,  Guest  Road,  Cambridge. 
Morley  and  District  Amateur  Photographic 
Society  ;  Joint  Hon.  Secs. :  Rev.  H.  E.  Calvert 
and  Mr.  S.  Horne. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  is  announced  for 


November  22nd  to  December  6th.  The  judges 
this  year  are,  G.  Ogilvy  Reid,  R.5.A., 
Edinburgh ;  Harold  Baker,  Photographer, 
Birmingham  ;  and  Charles  Sweet,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Rothesay.  Further  information  may 
be  had  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  J.  S.  McCulloch, 
W.S.,  3a,  St  David  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Warwick  Competition. — The  following  are 
the  awards  in  this  Competition  for  October  : 
£1  prizes — H.  Avery,  Miss  A.  Baird,  R.  A.  R. 
Bennett,  G.  W.  Clark,  H.  B.  Cookson, 
H.  H.  Lee,  F.  Pinder,  H.  A.  Roberts, 
A.  F.  Scott,  T.  Upton.  We  would  also 
remind  our  readers  that  the  competition  for 
the  /50  Prize,  offered  by  the  Warwick  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  is  still  running,  and  that  entries  do 
not  close  until  December  31st. 

Nottingham  Camera  Club. — The  1903 
Exhibition  has  been  fixed  for  February  12th, 
13th  and  14th.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals 
will  be  offered  for  competition  in  the  open 
classes.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue, 
Nottingham. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic 
Society. — New  officers  have  been  elected  as 
follows: — President,  Mr.  Harry  Wanless ; 
vice-president,  Mr.  A  H.  Robinson;  treasurer, 
Mr.  j.  Whitfield  ;  lanternist,  Mr.  G.  Whitfield; 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North 
Marine  Road,  Scarborough. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  j  W. 
Addyman,  President  of  the  Leeds  Photographic 
Society.  The  deceased  gentlemen  met  with  a 
cycle  accident  whilst  in  Wales  in  September 
last,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
recovered. 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film 
Negative  Competition. — The  Prize  Camera 
for  October  has  been  awarded  to  Stanley 
Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  junr.,  57,  St.  George’s 
Square,  London,  S.W.,  for  his  negative  “  A 
Happy  Little  Mother.” 

Photographic  classes  are  held  at  the  Cripple- 
gate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.C.  A  course 
of  eleven  lessons  in  development,  printing, 
toning,  etc.,  takes  place  on  Friday  evenings, 
the  fee  for  which  is  10s  The  instructor  is 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Coe. 

The  Burnley  Camera  Club  announce  their 
annual  exhibition  to  be  held  from  January  14 
to  17  next.  There  are  numerous  open  classes 
with  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals.  Particu¬ 
lars  may  be  had  from  Mr  Percy  Brotherton, 
Express  Office,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

Classes  are  held  for  the  study  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  photography  at  the  Leeds 
Technical  School.  The  teacher  is  Mr.  S.  E. 
Bottomley.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary  of  the  school,  Mr.  Arthur  Tait. 

The  Brandelhow  Estate  on  Derwentwater, 
purchased  by  the  National  Trust,  was  opened 
formally  on  October  16th,  by  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Louise,  Vice-President  of  the  Trust. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Photo-Miniature 
takes  up  the  subject  of  copying,  and  describes 
in  detail  the  various  methods  within  the  reach 
of  the  photographer. 

Sir  Robert  Pullar  is  to  be  President  of  the 
Convention  next  year. 


Trade  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward 

Specialities  have  issued  a  third  edition  of 
and  Notices,  their  booklet  on  “  The  Use  of 
Wellington  Papers.”  This 
pamphlet  has  been  materially  enlarged ;  it 
contains  much  additional  information,  especi¬ 
ally  in  regard  to  carbon  tissues,  a  new 
production  of  this  firm.  The  instructions 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  celluloid 
films  will  be  found  useful.  The  pamphlet 
is  tastefully  got  up,  and  illustrated  with  a 
pleasing  bromide  print.  Copies  may  be  had 
free  of  charge  from  Messrs.  Wellington  and 
Ward,  Elstree,  Herts. 

A  little  spring  clip  for  holding  photographs 
in  the  window  or  on  the  mantelpiece  may  now 
be  had,  in  boxes  of  twelve  for  a  shilling,  from 
W.  Tylar,  of  Birmingham.  We  might  also 
mention  that  these  little  stands  can  be  used 
for  drying  negatives  out  of  doors,  supporting 
the  plate  with  film  downwards  so  that  dust 
cannot  settle  upon  it.  Photographs  have  a 


way  of  slipping  about  and  falling  over  when 
displayed,  and  that  is  very  annoying,  whether 
in  a  shop- window  or  on  one’s  shelves  and 
tables  at  home.  Numerous  devices  have, been 
sent  out,  from  time  to  time,  to  deal  with  this 
difficulty,  but  we  have  seen  none  better  than 
the  little  appliance  before  us,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  bottle  of  the 
”  Original  Brilliant  Developer  ”  manufactured 
in  Germany  and  imported  into  this  country 
by  Paul  Metz,  63,  Edgbaston  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  We  have  frequently  used  this 
developer  and  with  the  greatest  success.  It 
is  quick-acting  and  gives  the  nicest  and 
cleanest  negatives  of  any  made-up  developer 
that  has  come  under  our  notice.  An  8  oz- 
bottle  may  be  had  for  is  3d.,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  our  readers,  who  use  made-up  solutions, 
to  go  so  far  as  to  give  this  ‘ '  Brilliant  Develo¬ 
per  ’  ’  a  trial ;  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
disappointed 

The  well-known  Velox  post-cards  are  put 
up  in  packets  of  twelve,  and  sold  at  is.  These 
packets  include  also  one  border  negative  and 
mask.  Different  packages  contain  different 
negatives,  so  that  the  regular  purchaser  is 
ensured  a  variety.  We  have  used  these  post¬ 
cards  several  times,  and  can  speak  highly  of 
their  quality.  We  might  also  mention  that 
the  border  negatives  and  masks  can  be  had 
separately  in  boxes  of  twelve  assorted  for  a 
shilling.  Messrs.  John  j.  Griffin  and  Sons’ 
address  is  20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

‘  *  How  can  I  Enlarge  ?  ”  is  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  describ¬ 
ing  the  principles  and  practice  of  enlarging. 
Enlarging  is  nowadays  a  cheap  and  easy  pro¬ 
cess  which  every  photographer  should  go  in 
for.  We  recommend  those  interested  to  send 
to  Camera  House,  St.  Bride  Street,  London, 


E.C.,  for  the  above-named  pamphlet,  which 
contains  also  a  price  list  of  excellent  and  cheap 
apparatus  for  enlarging. 

A  very  choice  box  of  Christmas  card  mounts 
comes  to  hand  from  Geo.  Houghton  and 
Son,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.  They  are  a  nice  lot,  and  some  of  them 
should  be  found  appropriate  for  every 
requirement.  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Son 
issue  a  price  list  of  many  pages,  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  of  these  mounts,  and  we  advise  our 
readers  to  write  for  it. 

Some  cheap  apparatus,  second-hand  and 
shop-soiled,  may  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Sale  and  Exchange  Great  Central  Photo¬ 
graphic  Depot,  81,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
EC.  A  special  catalogue  of  these  goods  has 
been  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application. 

Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  of  68,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C.,  announce  a  set  of  lantern  slides, 
which  will  be  lent  to  photographic  clubs 
during  the  present  season.  They  include  fine 
examples  of  ordinary  and  telephotographic 
work,  and  should  prove  particularly  attractive 
for  an  evening  meeting. 

Messrs.  Wallis  Bros.,  of  Kettering,  inform 
us  that  Mr.  Eustace  F.  Wallis,  of  their  firm, 
has  arranged  for  a  number  of  lectures  during 
the  coming  winter  on  “  The  Focal  Plane 
Shutter."  Clubs  desiring  this  lecture  should 
communicate  with  the  firm  as  above. 

Mr.  W.  Emery,  Cricklewood,  sends  his 
latest  list  of  photographic  sundries,  and 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging  for 
amateurs. 


©ur  Ipnses. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  ot  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition. — There  is 
no  question  about  it,  the  average  photographer 
of  to-day  can  make  a  fairly  good  lantern  slide. 
Five  or  ten  years  ago  we  used  to  receive  some 
atrociously  bad  slides  for  our  lantern  com¬ 
petitions,  but  on  the  present  occasion  there  is 
scarcely  a  poor  slide  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
lot.  The  first  prize  goes  to  John  J.  Hartley, 
Craven  Bank  House,  Colne,  Lancs.,  for  his 
picture  of  "  Winter."  The  same  picture  took 
one  of  our  second  prizes  in  October  last,  but 
as  a  lantern  slide  it  appears  to  even  better 
advantage  than  as  a  print,  and  well  deserves 
the  high  position  it  has  secured.  The  second 
prize  goes  to  Fred  Whitaker,  57,  Netherfield 
Road,  Nelson,  for  “  Sunshine  and  Shadow  ”  ; 
the  third  to  W.  A.  Clark,  The  Goldthorns, 
Trafalgar  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  for  a 
particularly  nice  interior  view  of  the  North 
Aisle,  Southwell  Cathedral.  The  average 
among  the  remaining  competitors  being  so 
good  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  award  no  fewer 
than  nine  certificates,  one  to  each  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  below,  and  if  they 
feel  disposed  they  may  attach  the  letters 
F.C.S.M.  after  their  names.  These  mystic 
letters  mean  "  First-Class  Slide-Maker."  We 


charge  nothing  for  the  granting  of  this  degree, 
which  is  quite  as  good  as  many  others  for 
which  the  ambitious  are  wont  to  pay  several 
guineas  per  annum : — F.  W.  Winzar,  16, 
Northern  Road,  Southampton  ;  Dan  Dunlop, 
Myrtlebank,  Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B. ; 
Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham  ; 
H.  S.  Targett,  2,  Mafeking  Villas,  Dynevor 
Road,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  James  Dunlop, 
Myrtlebank,  Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B. ; 
John  A.  Hardie,  Tighnaburn,  Glasgow  Road, 
Paisley  ;  John  T.  Roberts,  3,  Central  Exchange, 
Beckenham  Road,  Penge,  S.E.;  A.R  Cormick, 
Clydebank  House,  Yoker,  near  Glasgow  ;  and 
Clarence  Ponting,  26,  Hill  Top  Mount, 
Roundhay  Road,  Leeds.  Now  for  a  brief 
criticism  of  some  of  the  others.  A  very 
picturesque  cottage  is  the  work  of  “  Pomme.” 
It  is  a  good  slide  technically,  but  absolutely 
without  atmosphere,  and  a  little  too  rigid  in  its 
composition.  F.  A.  Simpson  makes  a  very  pre¬ 
sentable  slide  of  a  railway  train,  but  it  is  hardly 
sufficiently  exposed  ;  the  slide  is  over-dense 
and  dark.  In  his  other  attempt  he  is  rather 
unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  foreground, 
and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  river 
is  unfortunately  depreciated  by  the  railway 
embankment  with  its  signals,  etc.,  in  the 


distance  ;  a  slight  change  of  the  pointjof  view 
in  this  case  would  probably  have  enabled  this 
competitor  to  take  a  higher  position  in  the 
contest.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  atmosphere 
in  Harry  Allen’s  slide  of  “  Rectory  Gardens,” 
and  perhaps  just  a  shade  too  much  crispness 
when  one  considers  the  claims  of  breadth  in 
composition.  1  ‘  Pax"  contributes  an  interesting 
slide  of  a  quarry,  but  of  course  this  is  a  subject 
which  almost  any  photographer  can  manage  to 
produce  in  a  presentable  manner.  If  “  Civitas 
Fidelis  ”  had  exposed  and  developed  his  slide 
a  little  more  carefully,  so  as  to  obtain  greater 
density  and  contrast,  he  would  have  come 
pretty  near  getting  a  prize  ;  but  he  shows  us 
a  picture  wherein  the  sun  is  evidently  shining 
too  strongly,  whilst  it  has  all  the  attributes  of 
a  misty,  murky  day.  The  trees  are  too  hard 
in  Percy  Clegg’s  "  Silver  Birches,"  one  might 
almost  say,  jokingly,  that  there  is  too  much 
silver  and  hardly  sufficient  birch  ;  moreover, 
his  point  of  view  is  not  well  chosen,  most  of 
the  trees  being  in  one  plane,  and  not  set  back 


Lantern  Slide  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“Winter.” 

J  ohn  J .  Hartley, 


Colne. 


one  behind  the  other  to  give  a  proper  per¬ 
spective.  His  “Woodland  Pond  ”  is  wanting 
in  balance  and  perspective ;  he  has  not  selected 
the  point  of  view  as  judiciously  as  he  might 
have  done.  H.  Leach  seems  to  have  found 
a  very  pretty  river  scene,  but  his  slide  is  by  no 
means  dense  enough.  To  overcome  this  weak¬ 
ness  of  technique,  H.  Leach  should  practise 
slide-making  more  frequently.  Development 
has  been  carried  too  far  by  H.  S.  Targett;  the 
foreground  is  chalky,  part  of  the  distance  too 
sooty.  A  little  more  care  in  development  and 


the  use  of  a  weaker  developer  would  have 
corrected  this  defect  C.  E  Howell  has 
photographed  the  commonplace  excursion 
steamer,  from  a  very  commonplace  point  of 
view,  in  other  words,  the  straight  lines  of  cliff 
and  pier  take  away  much  of  what  little  beauty 
the  scene  possesses.  No  clouds  or  atmosphere 
appear  in  the  place  where  the  sky  ought  to  be, 
though  from  a  technical  point  of  view  the 
slide  is  passable.  “  B.H  P.”  sends  a  slightly 
fogged  and  rather  thin  slide.  Artistically  it 
is  spoilt  by  a  row  of  boys  ‘  ‘  waiting  to  be 
photographed.”  Another  woodland  view 
where  the  elementary  rules  of  composition 
have  been  ignored  is  that  by  “  Frena  ”  :  no 
grouping,  no  perspective,  and  beyond  that  a 
very  “hard”  slide.  A  fairly  well-chosen 
subject  is  contributed  by  “Dora  Ward,"  but 
like  so  many  lantern  slides  this  one’  has  the 
prevailing  failure  of  hardness  due  to  under¬ 
exposure  in  front  of  the  negative,  and  perhaps 
also  a  little  over-development.  Here  the 
children’s  aprons  and  hats  are  absolutely 
clear  glass  without  a  vestige  of  a  shadow,  and 
that,  as  everyone  ought  to  know,  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  T  Brearley,  we  think,  must  have 
photographed  his  bridge  from  the  top  of  an 
adjoining  house,  whilst  all  the  villagers 
assembled  to  watch  a  photographer  perform 
such  a  marvellous  feat.  The  top  of  a  house 
is  not  the  point  of  view  for  an  artist  to  choose. 
The  sky  in  this  picture  is  also  bare  glass. 
“  Tyon  ”  has  chosen  a  very  unpicturesque  point 
of  view,  and  has  not  got  his  picture  straight  upon 
the  plate.  Technically  his  slide  is  weak  in  the 
foreground,  and  there  is  a  nasty  mark  in  the  sky 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“Sunshine  and  Shadow.’’ 

Fred  Whitaker,  Nelson. 


which  points  to  careless  manipulation.  The 
objects  do  not  arrange  themselves  very  nicely 
in  F  M.  Parkinson’s  streamlet  view  ;  there  are 
too  many  shapeless  masses  of  trees,  and  far 
too  much  of  a  high  wall  abutting  on  the  stream. 
Technically  the  slide  is  excellent.  Some  nasty 
marks  in  the  sky  and  a  general  muddy  appear¬ 
ance  spoil  the  slide  of  “Jubilee  Plunger.” 
“Much  too  dense  in  the  shadows,”  is  our 
verdict  on  “Sugna’s”  slide;  he  also  needs 
practice  in  manipulation  H.  Greiner  must 
arrange  his  groups  better  than  in  the  present 
case,  before  he  will  be  able  to  take  a  position 
of  standing  in  a  competition.  W.  H  Nithsdale 
has  not  mastered  the  development  of  lantern 
slides ;  the  one  he  sends  is  exceedingly  thin 
and  altogether  wanting  in  pluck.  Moreover, 
the  principal  object  in  it  is  the  back  of  an 
ordinarily  dressed  man.  The  May  Queen  we 
have  not  yet  discovered — perhaps  it  is  a  puzzle 
picture.  “We  Four,”  by  Arthur  Watson, 
represents  four  school-boys  on  a  fence.  This 
sort  of  thing  requires  more  ability  to  arrange 
correctly  than  a  casual  spectator  might 
imagine ;  as  it  is,  the  boys  look  rather  more 
silly  than  funny.  There  are  a  good  many 
others,  but  we  cannot  criticise  all.  We  have 
selected  those  which  seemed  to  offer  the  most 
obvious  faults  for  criticism. 

Group  of  Country  Children  Com  = 
petition. — It  is  always  a  source  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  us,  whatever  it  may  be  to  our 
readers,  when  we  are  compelled  to  withhold 
any  of  the  awards.  Now,  unfortunately,  this 
is  the  case  in  the  present  competition.  To 
begin  with  the  entries  are  not  numerous,  far 


less  so  than  the  average  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account,  but  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
poor  character  of  the  photographs  sent  in  that 
we  reluctantly  withhold  the  second  and  third 
prizes.  The  first  we  give  to  A.  M.  Walters, 
Forthampton,  Tewkesbury,  and  in  all  fairness 
it  must  be  said  that  we  consider  his  group  of 
children  natural,  and  in  most  respects  a  credit¬ 
able  production.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
others,  they  are  the  worst  lot  of  photographs  we 
have  had  the  displeasure  of  going  through  for 
a  long  time.  One  description  will  cover  the 
whole  of  them,  “Bad  posing.”  Is  it  so  difficult 
to  place  country  children  in  natural  positions? 
We  cannot  think,  judging  by  our  own 


Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“N.  Aisle,  looking  East,  Southwell." 
William  A.  Clark,  Birmingham. 
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experience,  that  the  task  is  so  enormous.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  the  photographer  should 
know  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  should  not 
leave  his  subjects  to  arrange  themselves  and  to 
look  whithersoever  they  wish,  for  in  that  event 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  stand 
straight  upright  and  gaze  open-mouthed  at 
the  photographer.  Now  in  nearly  every  group 
of  children  lying  on  the  table  before  us  this  is 
precisely  what  has  happened.  In  some  cases 
where  the  photographer  has  attempted  to 
arrange  the  children  himself,  he  has  put  them 
all  in  a  row  on  a  gate,  as  though  they  were 
“  Aunt  Sallies  ”  to  be  knocked  down  with  sticks. 
Several  years  ago,  we  used  to  give  frequent 
articles  on  “  Posing  Children,”  and  we  thought 
we  had  taught  all  our  readers  how  this  sort  of 
thing  should  be  done  ;  but  evidently  these 
lessons  have  either  been  forgotten,  or  a  new 
generation  of  photographers  has  sprung 
up,  who  knew  not  the  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer  at  that  time.  It  is  evidently 
necessary  that  we  should  take  up  the  subject 
again,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  at  an 
early  date. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Sports  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best, 
and  third  best  photographs,  illustrating  fishing,  boating, 
climbing,  camping,  hunting,  or  any  outdoor  sport.  This 
category  may  be  very  much  further  extended,  but  com¬ 
petitors  are  asked  not  to  confuse  between  sports  and 
games.  Boating  for  example  is  a  sport,  but  cricket  and 
golf  are  games.  We  want  sports  only  on  this  occasion. 
As  in  the  subject  previously  announced,  the  main  object 
must  stand  out  boldly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  every 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  suitable  nature  of  the 
surroundings.  This  competition  closes  on  November 
25th,  the  coupon  was  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Old  Grave  Stone  Competition. — We  offer  three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  an  old  grave 
stone,  preferably  the  oldest  in  your  town,  village  or 
district ;  or  if  not  the  oldest,  then  one  bearing  a  quaint 
and  interesting  inscription.  If  the  inscription  is  not 
distinctly  visible  in  the  photograph  then  it  should  be 
given  in  a  descriptive  note,  and  a  few  other  particulars 
may  also  be  added.  This  idea  opens  up  quite  a  large 
field  for  investigation  ;  we  quite  believe  there  are  many 
obscure  and  almost  forgotten  gravestones  bearing  quaint 
and  curious  inscriptions  well  worth  putting  on  record. 
This  competition  will  close  on  November  25th,  the 
coupon  was  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Garden  Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  illustrating  a 
scene  in  a  picturesque  garden  ;  figures  may  be  introduced, 
if  desired,  at  the  option  of  the  photographer,  but  it  is  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  garden  scene  is  the 
primary  consideration,  and  the  figures  quite  a  secondary 
matter.  The  competition  will  close  on  December  25th, 
the  coupon  was  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Film  Negative  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  negatives  on  film,  either  flat 
or  rolled,  together  with  a  print  therefrom.  No  limitation 
is  made  in  this  case  as  to  subject,  our  design  being  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  films  are  employed  by  amateur 
photographers,  and  whether  they  are  really  successful  in 
making  perfect  negatives  upon  them.  In  this  case  all 
negatives  will  be  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  prize 
winners,  the  prints  also.  The  prints  of  those  who  win 
prizes  or  certificates,  however,  become  our  property, 
the  negatives  only  being  returned  to  their  owners.  The 
competition  will  close  on  December  25th,  the  coupon 
was  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Kitchen  Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  kitchen,  with 
culinary  or  baking  operations  going  on.  This  affords 
excellent  scope  for  introducing  a  cook  or  a  housemaid, 


or  one’s  mother  or  sisters  engaged  in  preparing  food,  or 
some  operation  incidental  thereto,  and  subjects  of  this 
kind  amid  simple  surroundings  are  often  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  elaborate  productions.  The 
two  main  points  to  guard  against  are,  defective  lighting 
and  careless  or  unnatural  posing.  Be  sure  you  choose  a 
part  of  the  kitchen  where  there  is  suitable  light,  and  be 
sure  that  the  person  or  persons  are  naturally  posed,  and 
not  stuck  in  some  stiff  attitude  as  though  they  were 
going  to  be  photographed  and  felt  very  uncomfortable 
about  it.  This  competition  will  close  on  January  25th, 
the  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Novices  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  by  amateurs  whose 
acquaintance  with  practical  photography  does  not  extend 
beyond  six  months.  This  will  be  an  interesting  event, 
because  it  will  show  how  quickly  a  novice  may  become 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  the  camera 
to  produce  good  work  in  a  short  time.  This  competition 
closes  January  25th,  and  a  special  coupon  for  the  purpose 
is  given  in  the  present  issue.  This  coupon  contains  a 
space  for  the  signature  of  the  competitor’s  father, 
employer,  schoolmaster  or  some  authoritative  person, 
who  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  photographer’s 
statement,  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
development  and  printing,  etc.,  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  photograph  being  taken. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  tiom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  ”  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 


equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture.  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  wo'k 
does  not  “  pay  "  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  sort  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  b\  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral."  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Print  Mounting  Department. — Last  winter  we 
carried  on  a  print  mounting  department  for  several 
months,  and  having  been  requested  to  do  so  again  we 
have  decided  that  for  the  winter  season  only  (up  to 
March  25th),  we  will  once  more  undertake  to  mount 
specimen  prints  for  our  readers.  Let  it  be  quite  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  no  commercial  undertaking — we  can 
only  mount  two  or  three  for  any  one  reader  during  the 
month. 'We  simply  wish  to  furnish  those  who  have  no 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  effectively  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs,  with  a  few  specimens  which  they  may  afterwards 


built  erections,  what  a  dreadfully  stiff  picture 
must  have  been  produced  !  It  is  always  a 
mistake  to  have  a  band  running  right  across  a 
a  composition  and  cutting  it  into  two  halves, 
as  it  were,  as  this  hedge  does,  and  it  is  only  the 
fortunate  lighting  which  saves  it  from  making 
the  whole  a  complete  failure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  an  inch  and  a  half  could  be  trimmed  away 
from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  reproduction 
with  very  little  loss  at  all,  had  not  the  cottage 
been  quite  so  pictorial  Aitch  Kay  must  study 
concentration,  which  is  an  art  in  itself. 

W.R.D. — This  is  a  trifle  hard.  It  was  a  bad 
subject  to  take  and  needed  a  very  slightly 
shorter  exposure  than  you  have  given.  It  does 
not  make  a  good  composition  in  its  present 
form,  but  when  trimmed  to  a  circle,  the 
compass  point  being  about  two  inches  from 
the  right-hand  side,  a  nice  thing  results.  oOii d  3 


follow  'as  examples  for  themselves.  All  prints  sent  in 
will  be  mounted  upon  paper ,  the  tints  being  chosen  to 
harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  photograph,  and  display 
its  merits  to  the  best  advantage.  Each  print  for 
mounting  must  be  sent  flat,  together  with  the  special 
Print  Mounting  Coupon  cut  from  our  advertising  pages, 
and  Ninepence  in  stamps.  It  will  be  returned  to  the 
sender  in  a  few  days,  effectively  mounted,  post-paid,  and 
carefully  packed.  We  take  no  responsibility  for  the 
damage  or  loss  of  prints  during  transit.  Note  parti¬ 
cularly  that  we  decline  to  deal  with  glossy  prints,  for  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  effective  mounting. 

Aitch  Kay. — Here  is  a  very  charming  effect 
of  light  and  shade  employed  upon  pretty 
material,  resulting  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
photograph  Aitch  Kay,  however,  came  very 
near  courting  disaster  If  the  material  had  not 
been  pretty,  and  the  light  and  shade  effective, 
he  would  have  produced  a  most  ghastly  result, 
for  the  lines  of  composition  are  very  weak 
indeed.  Supposing  that  the  hedge  had  been 
a  stone  wall  and  the  cottages  county-council 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Aitch  Kay. 


Roderick  Dhd. — This  is  rather  pretty,  but 
somewhat  trivial.  We  hardly  like  the  brick- 
red  colour.  Don’t  you  think  that  a  nice 
brown  would  have  been  better  and  more 
restful  ? 

L  W  — The  children  are  not  as  well  posed 
as  they  might  be,  they  tell  no  story.  You 
might  have  thought  out  some  little  plot,  so  to 
speak,  and  let  them  be  acting  it,  rather  than 
just  sitting  as  they  are  doing  at  present  You 
overexpose.  No.  2 — Naturally  posed  but 
slightly  under-exposed,  and  do  you  not  think 
that  the  lady  is  a  little  too  large  taken  in 
connection.  Remember,  a  figure  always  looks 
like  a  giant  when  it  occupies  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  plate. 

H.G.B. — This  won’t  do  at  all.  They  should 
have  been  engaged  upon  some  game,  or  you 
should  have  made  figure  studies  of  them 
separately.  The  printing  paper  has  been 
overexposed  very  slightly. 
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Leam. — This  is  flat  and  unsatisfactory  in 
many  ways.  For  instance,  the  lighting  is 
wrong,  the  sun  being  too  much  behind  you, 
and  the  trees  are  in  too  full  leaf  to  look  well 
in  a  photograph.  The  composition  otherwise 
is  quite  nice,  and  under  different  conditions 
you  might  have  got  a  very  pretty  pastoral 
picture.  What  these  conditions  are  you  will 
have  to  find  out  by  looking  at  the  view  upon 
the  focussing  screen  upon  different  days  and 
noticing  when  things  stand  out  from  each  other. 

G.  Burtenshaw. — Very  nice  and  sharp  ;  it 
ought  to  satisfy  the  owner  of  the  trap.  We 
do  not  think  that  we  can  give  you  any  advice 
from  the  technical  standpoint  if  this  is  an 
average  specimen  of  your  work 

Dick. — Here  is  another  delightful  effect  in 
light  and  shade  and  nice  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  diffusion  of  focus.  Nothing  could  be 


H.D. — This  is  pretty,  but  not  a  picture. 
You  see,  the  church  spire  does  not  show  very 
well ,  while  the  house  on  the  left  hardly  presents 
a  pictorial  enough  facade. 

Carwardine. — We  cannot  make  out  your 
nom-de-plume  at  all.  The  dog  is  very  nicely 
photographed  indeed,  and  the  only  things  we 
object  to  about  the  print  are  that  curious 
spots  have  been  produced  by  the  high-lights 
in  the  background  Don’t  you  think  that  if 
you  trimmed  the  picture  round  you  would  get 
a  nicer  composition  ? 

Flash. — A  pretty  picture  of  mare  and  foal 
with  a  suitable  background.  The  photograph 
is  very  good  indeed,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
regretted  is  that  the  tree  should  appear  to  be 
growing  out  of  the  mare’s  back.  You  should 
always  look  to  see  that  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
occurring. 


simpler  than  the  material  from  which  this 
picture  has  been  composed.  Just  an  old  boat¬ 
house  and  a  couple  of  men  not  very  well 
arranged, and  yet  the  lighting  and  the  diffusion 
make  the  whole  thing  worth  looking  at  With 
only  a  little  more  pains  expended,  Dick  would 
have  had  a  Salon  picture. 

Bob. — Fairly  good.  The  lighting  is  nice 
and  some  of  the  cows  are  in  nice  attitudes, 
notedly  the  two  on  the  right.  The  left  cow  is 
much  too  big.  You  should  not  have  gone  so 
near  her  as  she  throws  everything  else  out  of 
proportion. 

Craig. — A  great  deal  too  much  detail  in 
this  You  should  have  used  a  much  larger 
stop  and  focussed  for  the  foreground  alone. 
The  nasty  little  high-lights  formed  by  the 
leaves  are  confusing  A  scene  of  this  character 
is  infinitely  better  when  taken  on  a  misty  day. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Dick. 


Aveugle. — Might  have  been  all  right,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  just  falls  short  through  not 
being  sufficiently  distinct.  We  rather  fancy 
you  have  overexposed.  We  think  you  might 
have  focussed  a  little  better.  Composition 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  You  might  try 
again,  cutting  the  exposure  down  somewhat. 

Hector. —  Rather  nice  in  the  matter  of 
selection,  but  lacking  in  aerial  perspective. 
This  scene  would  have  looked  pretty  in  colours, 
but  in  monochrome  it  is  only  disappointing. 

D.F.H.,  Liverpool. — Certainly  interesting 
from  the  drainage  point  of  view.  You  ought 
to  show  this  to  your  District  Council  Glad 
to  see  that  you  combine  art  with  utility. 

Dimple  Dot. — Just  an  ordinary  snapshot 
very  much  over-developed,  with  consequently 
too  much  high-light.  Never  arrange  so  that 
anything  comes  so  close  to  the  camera  as  the 
railing  does  in  your  present  effort 
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Not  Good. — Ought  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  centre  of  the  aisle,  and  you  should 
have  employed  a  very  much  smaller  stop, 
in  order  to  get  everything  in  better  focus 
from  back  to  front.  Length  of  exposure 
reasonably  correct,  but  erring  very  slightly  on 
the  side  of  over. 

Fenty. — Nice  and  sharp,  and  a  pretty 
churchyard  You  were  really  too  near  to 
make  a  picture.  You  should  either  have  gone 
in  for  a  general  view,  or  else  have  devoted  your 
attention  to  some  doorway  or  special  bit  of 
architecture. 

Quarter-Plate. — We  publish  this  as  a 
direct  opposite  to  Dick’s  net  menders.  Here 
was  a  nice  chance.  Nice  lighting,  pictorial 
fishermen,  and  a  picturesque  foreground,  and 
yet  Quarter-Plate  turned  out  nothing,  simply 
because  he  used  a  small  stop  and  did  not 
wait  till  the  boatmen  were  in  good  positions, 
the  result  being  that  the  said  boatmen  practi¬ 
cally  repeat  themselves  in  attitude,  and  also 


Mygarri. — What  a  pity  the  boy  was  not 
reading  a  book.  If  he  had  been  you  would 
have  secured  a  nice  natural  photograph  of  the 
ordinary  portrait  type.  His  present  pained 
expression,  however,  completely  destroys  the 
good  effect  You  tilted  your  camera  down  too 
much,  by  the  by,  which  accounts  for  the  screen 
running  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  Do  not  do 
this  unless  you  wish  to  produce  an  abnormal 
effect. 

Amateur. — You  have  overexposed  slightly, 
which  accounts  for  the  fuzziness  and  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  whole  It  is  not  a  bad  little 
photograph,  however,  by  any  means.  What 
it  wanted  was  strength. 

Yau  .  — This  is  rather  a  bonny  spot  for  a  figure 
study,  but  the  lady  was  too  neat  in  her  attire 
to  make  a  good  model.  An  apron  and  a  shawl 
or  something  of  that  sort  would  have  added 
vastly  to  her  appearance.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  good  things  of  the  camera  type  in 
this  back  garden. 


get  mixed  up  in  their  surroundings,  consequent 
on  everything  from  foreground  to  the  horizon 
being  clear  and  distinct.  Look  at  Dick’s  work, 
Quarter-plate,  and  next  time  focus  for  the 
things  nearest  the  camera  and  let  the  distance 
take  care  of  itself,  and  above  all  do  not  make 
a  snap  until  your  models  are  in  a  good  position, 
telling  some  story,  and  if  they  do  not  show 
any  inclination  to  get  into  that  position  by 
themselves,  put  them  in  it  and  then  proceed. 

Robin  Hood. — This  should  have  been 
developed  a  little  further,  but  it  is  not  a 
picture.  At  this  spot  you  could  have  got  a 
very,  very  much  nicer  view,  I  am  sure,  if  you 
had  gone  a  little  further  away  and  had  taken 
in  more. 

Dash. — Fairly  good,  but  the  pier  is  too  new 
to  be  pictorial,  especially  when  taken  close  on, 
and  the  water  was  not  well  enough  lighted  to 
give  a  really  good  ripple  effect. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Quarter-Plate. 


V.Z. — This  will  hardly  do.  You  made  a 
valiant  attempt  at  something  out  of  the 
common,  but  you  have  not  succeeded.  The 
dress  is  peculiar,  neither  Roman  nor  anything 
else,  and,  although  the  attitude  is  fairly  good, 
it  tells  no  story,  and  the  lady  is  neither  a 
Christian  martyr  nor  anything  else.  Look  up 
some  single  figure  studies  by  the  best  artists 
both  in  painting  and  photography  and  see  if 
they  suggest  anything  to  you 

Carbey. — A  good  copy.  Tastefully  printed 
and  nicely  mounted. 

J.  Mantlit. — This  won’t  do  at  all.  To 
begin  with,  giving  a  of  a  second’s  exposure 
for  a  picture  of  this  sort  was  like  cracking  a 
nut  with  a  steam  hammer.  Half  a  second 
would  have  been  less  troublesome  to  develop 
and  quick  enough.  The  youngsters,  too,  are 
not  posed  in  any  way,  and  are  lost  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  surroundings.  We  expect  you  are  only 
a  tyro ;  if  you  are,  you  will  learn  better  things 
than  this. 
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L.W. — This  shows  what  may  be  done  now 
that  the  winter  evenings  have  settled  in,  by 
those  who  have  a  flash  lamp,  children,  and 
jam  pots.  The  little  boy  in  the  present 
instance  is  not  well  posed, being  much  too  stiff 


in  his  attitude,  still  the  story  is  there  and  it 
suggests  a  hundred  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature  which  could  easily  be  done  o'  nights 
Readers  are  requested  to  note  and  to  try 
their  hands,  and  let  us  take  the  opportunity  to 
recommend  them  to  give  the  flash  very  much 
from  one  side, as  L.W.  has  done,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  get  a  nasty,  ill-lighted  picture. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — Well  taken,  but  your  pic¬ 
ture  needs  more  base.  That  is,  you  should 
have  taken  more  of  the  table.  Vases  of 
flowers  always  look  top  heavy,  where  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  best  way  is  to  dispense 
with  the  bottom  of  the  glass  altogether.  Cut 
half  an  inch  off  the  bottom  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  each  side  and  you  will  effect  an 
improvement. 

Neb. — This  is  a  wee  bit  hard,  and  the  lady 
is  not  doing  anything  sensible ,  rather  appearing 
to  be  rooting  up  a  tree,  a  feat  she  will  not  be 
able  to  accomplish,  seeing  the  strength  of  the 
sapling.  There  is  something  wri  ng  with  the 
exposure.  Six  seconds  is  ridiculous  :  it  ought 
only  to  have  taken  half  a  second  if  it  was  any¬ 
thing  like  a  bright  day  You  have  a  good 
deal  to  learn  yet,  but  there  is  hope  for  you  as 
you  show  taste  in  the  way  of  mounting  and 
prefer  matt  surface  prints. 

Oak. — This  is  capitally  taken,  although  just 
a  wee  bit  too  crisp  in  the  matter  of  detail  in 
the  background.  The  fault  we  find  with  it  is 
that  the  interest  is  too  scattered.  The  children 
are  all  over  the  place,  and  there  are  too  many 
of  them.  If  you  had  devoted  your  attention 
to  the  couple  who  are  working  the  pump,  and 


had  made  them  and  the  pump  more  important, 
the  ensemble  would  have  been  more  striking. 

Smooks. — Nicely  lighted,  but  while  the 
three  stalks  on  the  right  are  graceful,  the  one 
on  the  left  with  the  bloom  on  it  is  ugly  and 
straight,  and  seems  to  be  going  out  of  the 
picture.  Poppies  require  treating  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  if  something  graceful  is 
to  be  produced.  The  stalks  must  be  picked 
with  a  view  to  their  shape,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  has  to  be  thought  out.  Your  exposure 
was  correctly  timed,  and  we  think  that  by  some 
other  printing  process  you  would  get  a  better 
result. 

W.  J.  Mogridge. — This  is  rather  pretty, 
or  it  would  be  if  properly  treated.  POP. 
does  not  suit  it.  We  fancy  green  carbon 
would  be  best  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  halation.  This 
could  hardly  be  avoided,  however,  without  a 
backed  plate. 

-  S.B. — Too  black  and  white,  and  the  figures 
are  not  large  enough  or  else  too  large.  If  you 
wanted  a  view  of  the  place  you  should  have 
gone  further  away.  If  the  lads  were  to  be 
photographed  you  should  have  made  them 
more  important  by  going  closer.  There  was 
sufficient  for  two  or  three  pictures  here.  The 
boy  doing  the  chopping  of  the  sticks  would 
have  made  a  nice  little  study,  while  the  other 
group  would  have  come  out  well  also  if  made 
the  chief  part  of  the  picture. 

S.  C.  Amera. — Fairly  nice  as  regards  light¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  have  been  a  great  deal 
sharper.  Recollect  that  in  a  scene  of  this 
character  detail  is  all  important. 

Ne  Varietur. — No,  this  will  not  do.  Ne 
Varietur  must  remember  that  to  throw  a 
thing  out  of  focus  is  not  to  make  a  picture  of 
it.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  fuzziness  and  diffusion.  The  latter 
if  properly  employed  will  make  a  picture  fit 
for  a  drawing-room,  while  the  former  only 
produces  examples  suitable  for  mural  decora¬ 
tions,  or  an  extra  rabid  exhibition  of  the  new 
American  school.  The  spot  selected  was 
a  pretty  one  and  with  tender  handling  it 


would  have  been  all  right.  The  present  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  has  turned  it  into  a  spotty 
nightmare. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  L.W. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Ne  Varietur. 
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Banjo. — This  is  good  technically,  and  it 
certainly  ought  to  make  an  enlargement.  We 
can  say  nothing  else  about  it,  of  course,  because 
it  is  not  a  picture. 

Irish  Girl. — There  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  with  your  toning  bath  to  make 
your  prints  such  a  nasty  yellow  colour.  The 
exposure  is  correct. 

W.  Hg. — This  would  be  very  nice  if  it  did 
not  go  so  very  much  out  of  focus  towards  the 
bottom.  We  also  think  that  you  have  very 
slightly  overexposed,  and  the  lighting  effect 
could  be  more  pronounced  with  success.  The 
background  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  you  are 
on  the  right  lines,  but  you  roust  take  a  little 
more  pains  and  try  several  different  arrange¬ 
ments  before  you  can  hope  to  succeed. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. — Not  very  good.  You 
see,  the  crowd  in  the  foreground  is  so  large 
that  it  takes  away  from  the  importance  of  the 
figures.  Snapshots  of  processions  ought  to  be 
taken  from  overhead  as  a  general  rule,  if  they 
are  to  be  a  success. 


A  Reliable  Mountant. — The  following 
preparation  will  keep  many  months  : — 

Best  laundry  starch  in 

powder  . .  ij  ozs.  avoir. 

Gelatine,  best  (Cox’s  or 

French  “gold  label”)  120  grains 

-  Alcohol,  93  per  cent.  . .  1  fluid  ounce 

“  Formalin  ”  a  40  per 
cent,  solution  of 
“Formaldehyde”  in 

water  . . . .  30  drops 

Distilled  water  ......  16  fluid  ounces 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  and  heat  to  boiling. 
Rub  down  the  starch  in  a  mortar  with  cold  water 
to  a  cream  and  pour  the  hot  gelatine  solution 
upon  the  starch  gradually,  stirring  all  the 
time,  till  an  evenly  transparent  paste  forms. 
When  nearly  cold,  mix  the  alcohol  and 
“Formalin,”  and  stir  well  into  the  paste,  and 
at  once  pour  into  a  wide-mouthed  jar  and  cover 
hermetically. 

Washing  Negatives  . — When  water  is  scarce 
or  has  to  be  brought  into  the  dark-room  by 
hand,  one  wishes  to  use  as  little  as  possible 
for  washing  purposes.  The  writer  has  found 
that  five  successive  changes  of  water,  with  five 
minutes’  soaking  in  each ,  will  effectually  cleanse 
a  batch  of  negatives  from  hypo. 

Keeping  Platinum  Paper. — Byusing quick¬ 
lime  in  place  of  ordinary  calcic  chloride  in  the 
storage  tubes,  platinum  paper  can,  according 
to  Mr.  j.  H.  Baldock,  be  made  to  keep  almost 
indefinitely.  Writing  in  the  British  Journal, 
Mr.  Baldock  states  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 


place  in  the  reservoir  at  the  bottom  of  the 
calcium  tube  three  or  four  lumps  of  good  hard 
stone  lime,  and  leave  it  there  till  it  falls  to 
powder,  then  replace  with  fresh  lumps,  which 
will  only  be  necessary  after  three  or  four 
months.  The  reservoirs  must  not  be  filled 
very  full  since  as  the  lime  expands  it  absorbs 
moisture.  No  liquid  is  produced,  as  with 
calcic  chloride. 

Pyro  Developer. — The  following  is  the 
well-known  Ilford  developer  in  metric  measure, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  our  Continental 
readers  : — 

Stock  Solutions. 

A. 

Pyro. .  . . .  28'4  grms.  (1  oz.) 

Nitric  acid  . .  ....  20  drops. 

W ater . . . 150  cc. 

Or  B. 

Pyro . .  284  grms. 

Pot.  metabisulphite  5 

Water  ............  150  cc. 

Working  Solutions.  k 

No.  1. 

Stock  solution  of  pyro 

A  or  B . .  25  to  50  cc. 

Water  to  make  up  to.  500  cc. 

No.  2.  ■ 

Sodium  carbonate  .  50  grms. 

Sodium  sulphite  ....  50 

Potassium  bromide  ..  rz 

Water  to  make  up  to.  500  cc. 

A  Method  of  Raising  the  Temperature 
of  Solutions  in  Winter. — Development  in 
winter  is  unduly  prolonged  by  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  solutions.  A  simple  but  effective 
means  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  is  as  follows  : — Lay  a  few  laths  of 
wood,  bound  together  by  cross  pieces,  from 
front  to  back  of  the  sink.  Upon  this  support 
the  developing  dish  or  dishes  are  placed ; 
underneath  place  a  flat  dish  (or  basin,  if  there 
is  sufficient  height)  containing  hot  water, 
which  is  occasionally  renewed.  The  steam 
rising  from  the  water  will  warm  the  dishes, 
and  maintain  them  at  an  approximately  suit¬ 
able  temperature.  Should  they  show  any 
tendency  to  get  too  warm,  slide  the  support 
to  one  side  or  remove  the  dish  for  a  time. 

Developer  for  Lantern  Plates. — Black 


Hydroquinone  ...........  150  grains. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  ..10 
Bromide  of  potassium  ....  50  ., 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled)  to  20  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Sulphite  of  soda . .  2  ounces. 

Caustic  soda  . . .  100  grains. 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled)  to  20  ounces. 
For  use  take  equal  parts  of  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Cleaning  Lead  Sinks. — Lead  sinks  may 
be  cleaned  very  easily  when  required  with  fine 
sharp  sand  and  a  rough  cloth.  In  exceptional 
cases  scraping  with  a  scraper  specially  called 
a  “lead  scraper  ”  may  be  necessary.  This  is  a 
triangular  piece  of  steel  mounted  on  a  handle 
in'  such  a  way  that  the  three  sides  may  be 
used.  Sometimes  one  side  is  slightly  curved. 
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the  other  two  being  quite  straight  ;  sometimes 
all  three  sides  are  quite  straight.  The  tool 
is  used  by  being  drawn  towards  the  user  of  it, 
steady  pressure  being  required. 

Brown  Tones  on  Bromide  Paper. — The 
following  is  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bromide 
Monthly  : — The  Edinol  developer  produces  fine 
brown  tones  when  a  slightly  increased  ex¬ 
posure  is  given  to  the  paper. 

Edinol  solution  (usual  formula 

as  given  below)  . .  .  3J  ozs. 

Water  .  3I  ,, 

Salt  .  80  to  150  grains. 

If  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  before  use  this 
developer  simply  gives  a  black  tone.  The 
Edinol  solution  (above  prescribed)  is  : — 

Edinol  .  15  grains. 

Water  . .  3^  ozs. 

Acetone  sulphite .  80  grains. 

Sodium  hydrate .  no  ,, 

Colour  Screens. — Mica  or  talc,  suitably 
coloured,  may  be  used  instead  of  yellow  glass. 
The  mica  plate  is  coated  with  a  cold-drying 
crystal  varnish,  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
sandarac  or  dammar  in  benzine,  and  coloured 
with  turmeric  (greenish  yellow),  or  annatto 
(reddish  yellow),  or  kamala  (neutral  yellow). 
A  good  mixture  is  turmeric  varnish  2  parts, 
annatto  varnish  1  part,  kamala  varnish  1  part. 
Different  tints  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  by 
varying  the  proportions. 

Fixing  Hints. — For  fixing,  the  use  of  two 
successive  hypo  baths  can  be  confidently 
recommended.  The  first  clears  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  developer  from  the  negative  and 
becomes  rapidly  discoloured.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  frequently  renewed.  The  second 
bath  need  not  be  so  frequently  changed.  For 
ordinary  amateur  work  a  dish  holding  one 
negative  may  be  used  for  bath  No.  1,  and  one 
holding  two  or  four  for  bath  No.  2. 

Combined  Hydroquinone  Metol  Devel¬ 


oper — 

Metol  .  50  grs. 

Hydroquinone  . .  .  50  grs. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  11  drs. 

Soda  carbonate  .  9  drs. 

Potassium  bromide  .  16  grs. 

Water  .  30.J  oz. 


The  metol  must  be  thoroughly  dissolved  before 
the  soda  carbonate  is  added.  The  developer 
works  quickly. 

Treatment  of  Dense  Negatives. — The 
usual  methods  of  reduction  are  not  always 
observable.  There  are  sometimes  small  areas, 
for  example,  of  distant  mountain  tops,  which 
to  deal  with  in  the  ordinary  way  involves 
very  great  risk  of  absolutely  spoiling  the 
negative  It  has  been  suggested  for  excep¬ 
tional  cases  to  employ  a  magnifying  glass  and 
direct  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  dense  part, 
while  the  negative  is  in  the  printing  frame. 
After  one  or  two  experiments  it  will  be  found 
not  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  up  distant 
and  over-dense  negatives  to  their  proper  value. 

Warm  Effect  in  Platinotype  Prints. — 
Warm  effect  in  sunlit  scenes  can  be  obtained 
on  cold  bath  paper  by  developing  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  then  exposing  the  print  to 


the  light  for  a  few  minutes  whilst  moist  with 
the  developer.  It  will  assume  a  slightly 
yellow  tint  very  effective  for  some  scenes.  It 
is  then  immersed  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  in  the  usual  manner. 

Fine  Ground  Glass. — To  produce  glass 
for  focussing  screens,  or  for  purposes  excees- 
ingly  fine  in  grain,  the  following  method  had 
been  suggested  : — Prepare  a  4  5  solution  of 
gelatine,  to  which  add  from  three  to  six  per 
cent,  of  potassium  fluoride.  Coat  the  glass 
with  this  mixture,  allow  to  dry  thoroughly, 
and  then  place  for  about  thirty  seconds  in  the 


following  solution  : — 

Hydrochloric  acid .  1  part 

Water . 30  parts 


The  glass  is  next  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  to  dry.  When  absolutely  dry  the  gelatine 
is  stripped  off,  and  the  glass  will  be  found  to 
have  a  fine  ground  surface. 

To  Find  the  Value  of  Stops. — Focus 
an  object  a  long  way  off,  such  as  the  moon, 
clouds,  or  sun,  or,  if  the  camera  is  a  hand 
camera  of  the  fixed  focus  type  or  with  a  dis¬ 
tance  scale  and  without  a  focussing  screen, 
rack  the  lens  out  to  the  infinity  or  greatest 
distance  mark,  measure  the  distance  between 
the  stop  and  the  plate  or  ground  glass,  and 
also  the  actual  diameter  of  the  stop  aperture, 
and  divide  the  former  by  the  latter,  and  the 
result  will  be  the/ value. 

Potatoes  and  Colouring. — It  is  often 
difficult  to  make  the  colour  stick  to  a  photo¬ 
graph,  both  in  retouching  and  in  colouring. 
M.  Massias  tells  of  a  very  simple  method, 
which  consists  of  passing  a  freshly  cut  potato 
over  the  surface  of  the  image  ;  the  colour 
sticks  immediately  to  the  parts  thus  treated. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C  ,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

A  Group  of  Returned  Volunteers  from  the  South 
African  War.  D.  Smith,  Station  Studio,  Bingley. 

A  Cabinet  Portrait  of  the  late  Alderman  Sugden,  of 
Brighouse,  Yorks.  A.  H.  Leach  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Brighouse, 
Yorks. 


Hnewers  to  CorresponDents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine.— One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Geo.  S.  Russell.— Either  direct  or  enlarged  prints 
may  be  sent. 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund. 
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FILMS  versus 
PLATES. 

By  the  Editor. 

i  case  of  Films 
versus  Plates : — 
Which  is  the 
more  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the 
photographer, 
has  frequently 
been  discussed, 
both  in  this 
journal  and  in 
the  columns  of 
our  contem¬ 
poraries.  But 
there  is  no  need 
to  make  the 
least  excuse  for  introducing  the  subject 
again,  since  it  is  one  that  takes  a  new 
aspect  almost  from  month  to  month, 
and  certainly  from  year  to  year. 

There  was  a  time  when  one  could 
truthfully  and  incontestably  state  that 
films*  were  by  no  means  comparable 
with  glass  plates,  and  with  confidence 
advise  the  photographer  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

But  those  times  are  now  long  past, 
and  with  reference,  at  any  rate,  to  flat 
or  cut  films  as  compared  with  plates, 


it  is  almost  a  dead  heat,  with  possibly  a 
point  in  favour  of  the  films  on  account 
of  their  lightness,  and  a  point  in  favour 
of  plates  because  of  their  lower  price. 

Rolled  films  are  in  a  somewhat 
different  category.  Development  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  bother  in  one 
sense,  though  in  another  it  is  easier,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  one 
can  turn  out  a  dozen  negatives.  When, 
furthermore,  we  look  at  the  saving  in 
weight  as  it  particularly  concerns 
travellers  and  tourists,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  once  more  that  plates  are  not  in 
the  running. 

Let  us  tabulate  roughly  the  points 
of  superiority  of  plates  over  films,  and 
films  over  plates,  and  putting  them 
alongside  each  other  compare  the 
results,  and  see  if  it  will  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  our  conclusions  more  de¬ 
finitely. 


Plates. 

(1)  Cheapness. 

(2)  Greater  rigidity. 

(3)  Superior  keeping 

qualities. 


Films. 

(1)  Lightness. 

(2)  Thinness. 

(3)  Infriability. 


Looking  at  the  two  sides  of  the 
balance  we  shall  see  quite  clearly  that 
if  it  were  only  possible  to  turn  out 
films  at  the  price  of  plates,  they  would 
at  once  score  enormously,  and  indeed 
we  fully  believe  it  is  only  their  higher 
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cost  that  prevents  their  use  becoming 
very  much  more  general  than  at  present. 
Once  remove  this  obstacle,  and  the 
sale  of  films,  both  cut  and  in  the  roll, 
would  extend  to  a  tremendous  scale. 

Practically,  it  may  be  said  that  films 
cost  half  as  much  again  as  glass  plates. 
Why  this  high  price  is  maintained  we 
cannot  quite  understand,  for  celluloid 
is  cheaper  than  glass,  and  the  work  of 
coating  it  with  emulsion  no  more 
serious,  we  believe,  than  in  the  case  of 
glass.  We  do  not  forget  that  celluloid 
films  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  in 
a  few  months,  especially  if  kept  in  a 
damp  place,  whilst  glass  plates  have 
been  put  on  one  side  for  years  and  still 
produced  first-rate  negatives.  But  this 
fact  should  not  influence  cost  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

We  venture  to  say  that  if  some  firm 
would  put  films  on  the  market  at  the 
price  of  glass  plates,  they  would  sweep 
a  huge  volume  of  business  into  their 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  use  of 
plates  would  proportionately  decline. 

Leaving  now  the  discussion  of  cost, 
let  us  consider  for  a  brief  space  some 
of  the  other  merits  of  films.  Their 
light,  flexible  and  elastic  nature  enables 
them  to  be  safely  sent  through  the  post 
at  small  cost,  often  a  great  convenience 
for  photographers  in  remote  places. 
This  introduces  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  risk  of  breakage  in  post 
prevents  many  amateurs  sending  their 
negatives  to  be  dealt  with  by  some 
trade  printer,  enlarger,  or  retoucher  ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  more  general  use  of  films 
would  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  trade 
work.  Another  radical  change  would 
probably  take  place  in  connection  with 
printing  processes.  In  all  likelihood 
the  carbon  process  would  at  once  spring 
to  the  first  place  in  popularity,  for  it  is 
largely  the  time  and  trouble  of  double 
transfer  that  stands  in  the  way  at 
present.  With  films  that  may  be 
printed  from  either  side  this  drawback 
is  removed.  We  venture  to  suggest 
that  those  concerns  which  manufacture 
both  products,  films  and  carbon  tissue, 
would  do  well  to  give  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  matter  their  special  and 
careful  consideration. 

Whether  professionals  will  ever  adopt 
films  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
but  it  would  seem  that  if  only  the  price 


came  down  flat  films  would  be  much 
more  advantageous  upon  considerations 
of  weight,  bulk  and  friability.  Ten 
thousand  negatives  take  up  a  good 
many  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  represent  the  stock  of  but  small 
businesses.  With  amateurs  the  same 
argument  holds  good.  A  thousand 
film  negatives  could  be  easily  stored  in 
cases  on  a  shelf  less  than  two  feet  in 
length,  but  for  glass  plates  much  more 
space  will  be  needed. 

And  finally,  the  lightness  of  films 
is  an  immense  convenience  in  every 
way.  We  have  seen  reservoir  film 
dark  slides,  which  hold  twenty-four, 
and  weigh  less  than  three  double  plate- 
holders  when  charged.  Still  greater 
is  the  saving  in  weight  in  the  case  of 
spools.  And  daylight  changing,  what 
can  stand  against  that  ? 

We  prophesy  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  films,  both  flat  and  rolled, 
and  especially  the  former,  and  we 
emphatically  say  that  this  increase 
would  be  brought  about  with  a 
tremendous  rush,  if  only  the  films  could 
be  reduced  in  price. 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  make  this 
great  step  ? 

THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  FILMS. 

By  Godfrey  Bingley. 

IT  must  be  admitted  that  although 
“flat”  or  “cut”  films  are  practically 
as  easy  to  develop  as  glass  plates, 
roll  films,  on  the  other  hand,  involve 
somewhat  different  treatment,  and  the 
exercise  of  special  precautions  in  more 
than  one  direction,  in  order  that  perfect 
results  may  be  obtained. 

It  will  not  take  many  sentences  to 
describe  the  method  of  dealing  with  cut 
films.  -A  more  generous  allowance  of 
developer  is  advised  to  ensure  the  film 
being  completely  covered,  and  perhaps 
rather  more  attention  to  rocking,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  image  shall  receive  a  full 
share  of  developer,  for  films  do  not  lie 
quite  so  flat  as  glass  plates. 

For  fixing  purposes  it  is  best  to  use 
a  grooved  trough,  and  place  the  prints 
in  it  vertically,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  the  films  adhering  to  each 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  several  notes  upon 
films  from  different  points  of  view  in  Editorial 
Focus,  Practical  Notes  and  the  Trade  Section. 
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other  and  causing  unequal  fixing  and 
consequent  marking.  A  second  fixing 
bath  is  advisable  to  ensure  complete 
fixation.  For  this  purpose  a  fiat  dish 
will  do,  but  plenty  of  solution  must  be 
put  into  it. 

An  acid  fixing  bath  must  not  be 
used,  for  that  is  pretty  certain  to  pro¬ 
duce  frilling.  After  fixing,  rinse  each 
film  under  the  tap  and  place  in  an 
alum  bath,  which  hardens  the  film  and 
makes  the  negatives  dry  much  more 
quickly  and  evenly. 

For  the  final  washing  use  a  grooved 
tank,  and  adopt  the  following  expe¬ 
dient: — Into  each  groove  place  a  waste 
glass  negative,  from  which  the  emulsion 
has  been  cleaned,  and  put  a  film  at 
each. side  of  it — emulsion  side  outwards, 
of  course.  The  glass  holds  the  films 
rigid,  though,  if  they  slip  away,  clamp 
them  at  the  top  to  the  glass  by  means 
of  one  of  the  small  spring  clips  used  for 
suspending  films  or  prints  from  a  cord. 

Now  as  to  drying.  Films  cannot  be 
leaned  up  against  a  wall  or  put  in  racks 
like  plates,  for  in  drying  they  would 
curl,  fall  over,  and  mop  up  the  dust,  or 
become  otherwise  injured.  The  best 
way  is  to  suspend  them  from  a  cord 
by  means  of  clips,  or  fix  them  by 
one  corner  by  a  big  pin  to  the  edge 
of  a  shelf.  As  in  the  case  of  plates, 
every  precaution  should,  be  taken  to 
keep  them  away  from  dust. 

When  we  come  to  the  manipulation 
of  roll  films,  we  may  either  develop 
them  in  the  length  or  cut  them  up  and 
deal  with  them  separately.  When  the 
exposures  have  been  made  upon  some 
subjects  of  great  importance,  the  sepa¬ 
rated  treatment  may  be  advocated  ;  but 
in  a  general  way  either  the  whole  film, 
or  at  any  rate  half  of  it,  should  be 
developed  at  one  time.  The  latter  is 
more  expeditious,  whilst  it  obviates  the 
risk  of  cutting  into  a  picture.  Besides, 
when  the  first  nervous  feeling  of  manag¬ 
ing  so  many  pictures  at  one  time,  and 
going  through  a  somewhat  novel  per¬ 
formance  with  them,  is  over,  there  is 
no  real  difficulty,  and  the  time  saved 
in  working  a  complete  spool  at  one 
time  is  enormous. 

The  usual  trays  are  no  good  for 
developing  a  film  length.  The  most 
suitable  apparatus  for  the  purpose  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  trough  with  a  glass 
roller  at  the  bottom,  as  supplied  by 


most  dealers.  But  the  roller  is  not 
heavy  enough  as  usually  made,  and 
would  pull  out  of  position.  It  must 
therefore  be  fastened  down  by  a  cross¬ 
bar  with  two  short  legs  laid  across  the 
trough,  the  legs  resting  on  the  roller 
near  the  edge  of  the  trough  and  fastened 
to  the  crossbar  by  means  of  two  elastic 
bands  to  a  board  underneath  the  trough. 
Overhead,  to  the  ceiling  or  a  projecting 
shelf  of  the  dark-room,  fix  two  small 
pulleys,  and  then,  attaching  a  spring  clip 
at  each  end  of  the  film,  by  means 
of  cords  the  film  can  be  moved  upwards 
and  downwards  through  the  solution 
with  the  greatest  facility.  The  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  arrangement. 

Before  uncoiling  the  spool,  mix  suffi¬ 
cient  developer  to  well  fill  the  trough. 


Then  place  the  film  (exposed  side  out¬ 
wards)  in  the  position  shown  in  sketch, 
fill  the  trough  with  water,  and  work 
the  film  several  times  through  until  it 
has  become  well  soaked.  Now  pour 
out  the  water  and  put  in  the  developer, 
and  go  to  work  at  the  strings  again 
until  the  images  begin  to  appear.  As 
soon  as  one  or  any  of  the  negatives  are 
fully  developed,  take  off  one  of  the  clips, 
leaving  the  whole  length  of  the  film 
suspended,  and  cut  into  separate  pieces 
as  required.  Any  negatives  under¬ 
developed  may  be  completed  in  the  dish. 

Then,  after  rinsing  in  water,  place 
them  cautiously  in  the  fixing  bath  face 
downwards,  with  every  precaution  to 
avoid  abraiding  the  emulsion.  Move 
them  about  from  time  to  time  to  ensure 
the  removal  of  all  air  bubbles. 

Place  in  a  flat  vessel  to  wash,  and 
regulate  the  inrush  of  the  water  so  that 
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it  may  not  cause  them  to  rub  against 
each  other. 

When  taken  out  of  the  water  they 
should,  though  the  proceeding  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  be  treated  with  a 
bath  of  glycerine  and  water  (half  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  water).  This  will 
to  some  extent  prevent  them  from  curling 
when  dry. 

To  dry,  pin  at  each  corner  to  a  board, 
and  place  the  board  in  a  vertical  position 
to  allow  the  water  to  freely  drain  away. 

After  drying,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
the  negatives  face  downwards  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  with  a  soft  cloth 
wipe  off  any  of  the  glycerine  solution 
that  may  not  have  evaporated  from  the 
back,  as  the  celluloid  does  not  absorb 
the  moisture,  and  if  not  cleaned  off  it 
may  cause  the  films  to  adhere  to  each 
other  when  placed  together. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Hermann  Lea. 

Fashioning  photographic 

Christmas  cards  is  a  particularly 
simple  matter,  requiring  neither 
expensive  tools  nor  elaborate  materials, 
and  the  results  obtainable  admit  of 
favourable  comparison  with  the  cards 
offered  for  sale  in  shops ;  moreover, 
they  are  a  good  deal  cheaper — a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  to  the  needy. 

I  propose  to  describe  briefly  the 
methods  I  have  used  in  making  my 
own  cards  for  the  coming  Christmas, 
giving  outlines  merely,  and  leaving 
my  readers  to  improve  and  elaborate 
as  individual  fancy  may  dictate. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
which  of  our  prints  are  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  actual 
subject  being  left  to  each  one  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself.  I  would  suggest 
birds,  animals,  flowers  or  views  with 
some  leading  point  of  interest,  such  as 
a  flock  of  sheep,  cows,  horses,  etc.,  as 
being  more  generally  appreciated  by 
the  recipients  than  plain  landscapes  or 
architectural  studies,  bearing  in  mind 
that  nothing  delights  children  so  much 
as  the  portrait  of  something  alive.  If 
we  have  a  good  and  varied  range  of 
negatives  to  choose  from  it  becomes  a 
pleasure  to  pick  out  a  print  likely  to 


be  valued  by  the  particular  person  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent.  At  the  same 
time,  since  those  friends  to  whom 
we  intend  our  souvenirs  to  go  probably 
live  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  are  not  likely  to  compare  cards 
with  one  another,  or  criticise  our 
efforts  too  severely,  a  fairly  large 
number  from  the  same  negative  will 
suffice,  and  will  entail  a  good  deal  less 
labour  than  if  a  large  variety  of  nega¬ 
tives  are  printed  from,  necessarily 
differing  both  in  size  and  shape. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  which 
negatives  shall  be  used,  the  next  thing 
is  to  take  a  print  and  determine  how 
much  of  it  shall  show.  Two  pieces  of 
card,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  letter 
“  L,”  and  about  a  couple  of  inches 
wide,  will  be  found  most  useful  in 
making  our  decision  as  to  shape  and 
size.  With  these  we  ,  can  screen  or 
expose  successive  portions  of  the  print 
until  we  arrive  at  what  looks  best,  and 
our  prospective  picture  is  nicely  framed 
inside  the  L  pieces. 

A  pin-prick  at  each  corner  marks 
the  dimensions,  the  frame  is  removed, 
the  print  squarely  trimmed.  Shape  is 
a  question  which  depends  entirely  on 
the  particular  subject,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule  that  long¬ 
shaped  pictures  are  the  most  pleasing 
— 3  in.  by  2,  or  even  4  in.  by  2,  is 
often  a  happy  proportion.  Nearly 
every  print  is  improved  by  judicious 
and  unstinted  trimming.  Occasionally 
— very  occasionally — a  circle  or  square 
may  suit  the  subject,  but  do  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  essential 
to  include  4  in.  by  3  out  of  every 
quarter-plate. 

Any  printing  process  may  be  chosen, 
excepting,  perhaps,  a  shiny  surfaced 
paper,  which  does  not  look  well  when 
compared  with  a  matt  surface.  Plati- 
notype,  carbon  or  matt  P.O.P.  are  all 
suitable. 

Having  printed  the  requisite  number 
and  trimmed  them  all  to  the  shapes 
and  sizes  decided  on,  the  next  point  to 
consider  will  be  mounts.  A  mount  is 
as  necessary  to  a  print  as  a  frame  is  to 
a  picture,  and  in  this  particular  special 
care  should  be  exercised  in  order  that 
the  best  results  may  be  assured. 

Most  of  the  photographic  dealers 
stock  a  varied  selection  of  mounts 
for  Christmas  cards — many  of  them 


tastefully  got  up,  complete  with  suitable 
motto  and  plate-sunk  margin ;  some, 
designed  no  doubt  for  the  naturally 
lazy,  are  for  slipping  prints  into 
without  the  bother  of  mounting.  These 
ready-made  mounts  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  have  one  great  draw¬ 
back  in  that  you  must  fit  your  print  to 
your  mount — a  serious  objection.  The 
mount  should  always  be  made,  like  a 
pair  of  boots,  to  fit  the  particular 
individual  requirements.  Why  not 
make  your  own  mounts  ?  It  need  not 
prove  a  troublesome  business  if  sim¬ 
plicity  content  you.  You  can  either 
mount  the  print  on  a  card  with  a  line 
round  it  or  a  paper  mount  between, 
giving  a  relief,  or  you  can  make  stiff 
paper  into  a  folding  mount,  paste  the 
print  inside  and  illumine  the  outside 
with  a  motto,  etc.,  and  tie  with  a  piece 
of  ribbon. 

After  having  tried  a  variety  of  styles 
I  have  come  to  look  on  this  semi- 
envelope  as  by  far  the  most  tasteful  and 
satisfactory  method.  A  selection  of 
thick  papers  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co., 
in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  tints  and 
thicknesses,  either  in  cut  sizes  or  large 
sheets.  This,  with  some  narrow 
ribbon  suitable  to  the  colour  of  the 
mounts,  will  be  all  the  materials  which 
are  necessary. 

The  tools  required  are : — A  flat, 
plain  board  to  cut  out  on  ;  a  straight¬ 
edge,  2  in.  wide,  half  an  inch  thick  and 
a  couple  of  feet  long ;  a  sharp  cutting 
knife  (nothing  is  better  than  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  knife,  price  yd.)  ;  an  oil  stone, 
or,  better  still,  an  emery  strop,  on  which 
to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  up  to  the 
mark ;  a  rule  for  measuring  ;  a  large 
pin  or  bradawl  for  marking  ;  a  saddler’s 
punch,  capable  of  making  a  hole  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Now  take  a  print  and  decide  on  the 
amount  of  margin  which  it  shall  have. 
We  will  suppose  the  print  is  4  in.  by 
2J  in.,  longitudinal  in  shape.  Select 
the  most  appropriate  tint  of  mount ;  and 
placing  it  thereon,  once  more  surround 
it  with  the  aforementioned  “  L  ”  cards. 
This  will  tell  at  a  glance  the  amount 
of  margin  which  will  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  With  the  print 
just  spoken  of  the  margin  will  probably 
work  out  at,  say,  1  in.  at  each  of  the 
short  ends  and  in.  at  each  of  the 
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long  sides.  The  actual  setting,  then, 
for  the  print  will  be  6  in.  by  31  in. 
We  require  the  same  amount  for  the 
cover  and  another  inch  for  the  double 
hinge,  to  be  presently  described.  Take 
the  chosen  mounting  paper  and  cut  off 
a  piece  13  in.  by  3J  in.,  being  very 
careful  to  note  that  the  corners  are  cut 
truly  rectangular.  Double  the  mount 
in  half  and  press  firmly  together  by 
laying  it  on  the  cutting  board  and 
pressing  on  it  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
or  glass  cutting  shape. 

Open  one  side  out  to  a  right  angle, 
letting  the  other  side  rest  on  the  board. 
Place  the  straight-edge,  narrow  side 
under,  in  the  angle  of  the  mount,  and 
draw  a  line  against  it  with  the  back  of 
a  knife  or  a  blunt  blade.  Turn  the 
other  side  of  the  card  down  and  repeat 
the  line.  This  will  enable  the  mount 
to  be  readily  and  truly  bent  at  the 
indented  line.  Bend  each  side  back 
and  slightly  crease.  If  the  mount  be 
then  laid  down  on  its  face  it  will 
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assume  the  position  indicated  at  fig.  1. 
Next  fold  it,  and  with  the  punch  make 
two  clean  holes  in  the  centre  of  the 
half-inch  hinge  piece,  right  through 
both  sides,  and  dividing  the  length  into 
three  equal  divisions — -also  seen  in  fig. 
1.  A  piece  of  ribbon  is  threaded 
through  the  holes,  tied  in  a  small,  neat 
bow,  and  the  mount  is  complete.  It 
is  wisest  in  practice  to  leave  tying  the 
ribbon  until  the  other  manipulations 
are  all  done. 

Should  the  selected  print  be  an 
upright-oblong  instead  of  a  horizontal 
one  the  mount  will  measure,  open, 
71  in.  by  6  inches.  The  same  method 
is  made  use  of,  but  three  holes  are 
punched  in  place  of  two,  and  the 
ribbon  is  inserted  by  passing  an  end 
through  each  of  the  outside  holes  on 
the  face  side,  bringing  both  ends  back 
through  the  central  hole  and  tying  the 
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bow.  This  gives  a  better  finish  than 
if  only  two  holes  are  made. 

The  print  is  then  mounted  cen¬ 
trally,  inside,  on  the  right-hand  half  of 
the  card.  If  the  paper  is  thin  it  will 
be  best  to  mount  it  dry  and  place 
under  a  weight  for  a  time,  or  both 
print  and  mount  may  be  damped  and 
allowed  to  dry  flat,  any  good  mountant, 
such  as  starch,  being  used.  Yet 
another  plan  may  be  followed  if  pre¬ 
ferred  :  each  corner  of  the  print  may 
be  touched  with  a  drop  of  seccotine, 
and  it  can  then  be  placed  in  position 


simply  done  by  using  Chinese  white, 
thinned  down  with  water  and  applied 
with  an  ordinary  steel  pen. 

It  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  print  whether  any  embellishment 
around  it  is  an  improvement  or  not ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  a  line  in  colour  or  white, 
an  indented  line  made  with  a  blunt, 
smooth  metal  point,  or  just  a  corner- 
piece,  sets  off  the  print  and  gives  a 
finish,  without  in  any  way  detracting 
from  the  pictorial  value  of  the  picture 
itself. 

No  absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down 


on  the  mount  and  put  under  a  weight 
until  dry. 

Now  come  the  finishing  touches. 
The  front  outside  cover  is  inscribed 
with  a  suitable  wish,  such  as  “  Greet¬ 
ing,”  “  To  greet  you,”  etc.,  either 
across  from  corner  to  corner,  or 
lengthwise.  The  wish  can  be  enclosed 
in  a  frame,  scroll  or  other  device,  and 
some  simple  little  object  or  quaint 
design  may  be  drawn  in  outline  in  such 
a  position  as  to  balance  the  lettering. 
The  colour  used  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  tint  of  the  mount,  though 
nothing  looks  better  as  A  rule  than 
white  on  coloured  paper.  It  is  very 
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for  the  suitable  selection  of  mounts. 
Sometimes  a  strong  contrast  is  desir¬ 
able,  but  more  often  it  will  be  best  to 
choose  a  mount  of  about  the  same  tone 
value  as  the  central  tone  of  the  print. 
Above  all  things  do  not  try  to  be  too 
elaborate — simplicity,  neatness,  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness  (!),  rectangular  trim¬ 
ming  and  mounting  carry  the  day,  and 
result  in  an  effect  which  one  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  exhibit. 

By  making  one’s  own  mounts  and 
carefully  selecting  suitable  prints  we 
pay  our  friends  a  compliment  which  is 
far  more  appreciated  than  when  a  is. 
packet  of  cards  is  purchased  and  dis¬ 
tributed  indiscriminately. 


DIFFUSION  AND  CONTROL 
BY  MEANS  OF  PRINTING. 

Will  A .  Cadby. 

ALTHOUGH,  of  course,  the  most 
certain  and  satisfactory  method 
in  pictorial  photography  is  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect  on  the  ground 
glass,  it  is  not  always  possible,  and 
indeed  we  all  know  how  very  different 
in  effect  the  developed  negative  often 
turns  out  compared  with  the  dream  of 
beauty  we  had  beheld  upside  down  on 
the  focussing  screen.  Probably  we 
have  been  led  away  by  colour,  or 
perhaps  our  incorrect  exposure  has 
ruined  the  values  of  the  picture.  Any¬ 
way,  disappointment  is,  I  believe,  the 
common  experience  of  us  all  at  times, 
when  the  negative  is  withdrawn  from 
the  fixing  bath.  Without  wishing  to 
infer  that  bad  work  in  negative  making 
can  be  remedied  in  the  printing,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  result  differs 
most  considerably  according  to  the 
printing  process  employed.  We  have 
only  to  compare  two  prints  from  the 
same  negative,  one  on  P.O.P.  and  the. 
other  in,  say,  red  chalk  ozotype,  on 
rough  paper,  to  be  struck  by  the  dis¬ 
similar  effects  that  can  be  obtained 
from,  one  and  the  same  negative, 
simply  by  the  means  of  different 
printing  processes.  And  these  are 
mechanically  obtained  differences  that 
are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
artistic  perceptions,  but  who  lack  the 
skill  necessary  to  the  use  of  brush  and 
pencil. 

But  we  must  take  the  printing 
processes  one  by  one.  Most  photo¬ 
graphers  know  the  amenability  of 
bromide  paper ;  how,  if  we  get  the 
right  brand,  it  will  docilely  give  us 
strong  prints  from  weak  negatives ; 
and  again,  if  we  have  negatives  with 
an  undue  amount  of  contrast,  we  can 
get  the  trusty  bromide  to  yield  us  soft, 
gentle  prints  that  never  tell  tales  of 
our  carelessly-exposed  and  developed 
plates.  Then  our  bromide  prints  can 
be  toned  quite  easily  to  a  very  passable 
sepia.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
“  passable  ”  in  the  sense  that  the 
colour  is  not  endurable,  for  I  have 
prints  treated  in  this  way  some  years 
back  that  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  In 
enlarging  in  bromide,  too,  we  have  a 
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great  measure  of  control,  if  we  use  the 
right  quality  of  paper,  according  to  the 
object  in  view.  Bromide,  then,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  controllable  print¬ 
ing  mediums. 

Next  we  have  platinotype,  the 
general,  much-used  favourite,  and  with 
this  process  a  great  deal  of  control  is 
possible  where  the  glycerine  develop¬ 
ment  is  used.  The  paper,  straight 
from  the  printing  frame,  is  laid  in  a 
dish  and  covered  with  glycerine. 
Development  is  then  carried  on  with  a 
brush  dipped  repeatedly  in  the  usual 
oxalate  solution.  Of  course  this  opera¬ 
tion  needs  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
practice,  as  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
develop  up  what  is  not  wanted.  I 
remember  seeing  at  last  year’s  Paris 
Photo-Club  Exhibition  a  very  notable 
example  of  this  work  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
face  of  a  girl  was  developed  with 
mercury  in  the  solution,  giving  a  warm, 
fleshlike  tone,  while  the  rest  of  the 
figure  was  worked  with  the  ordinary 
developer.  The  effect  was  very 
striking,  but,  even  in  the  experienced 
hands  of  Mr.  Stieglitz,  not  quite  con¬ 
vincing. 

Ozotype,  too,  is  capable  of  a  great 
deal  of  control,  as  the  important  acetic 
bath  of  the  process  can  be  altered  to 
suit  various  negatives,  and  the  print 
itself  can  be  considerably  modified 
during  actual  development  in  hot 
water  with  a  soft  brush  ;  and  if  it  is 
hung  up  without  being  put  in  the  alum 
bath  it  can  be  examined  when  dry, 
and  should  more  manipulation  be 
necessary  it  can  be  returned  to  the 
water  and  further  worked  on. 

And,  lastly,  we  have  the  gum 
bichromate  printing  process,  that  of 
which  many  workers  are  so  shy.  This 
method  gives  the  greatest  amount  of 
control,  for  if  we  have  not  greatly 
overexposed  the  whole  picture  can  be 
wiped  away.  This  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  and  is  beyond  the  usual  aim  of 
the  photographer,  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  that  almost  any  amount  of  work 
can  be  done  on  the  print  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  lightening  it,  and  there  are  no 
better  examples  of  this  hand  manipula¬ 
tion  than  the  gum  pictures  we  see 
from  time  to  time  at  our  exhibitions 
by  M.  Robert  Demachy.  He  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  worker  in  the 
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process,  and  a  study  of  his  photographs 
is  a  lesson  in  the  absorbing  game  of 
control. 

We  have  briefly,  then,  considered 
the  printing  processes  that  give  us 
most  chance  of  controlling  and  modify¬ 
ing  our  finished  results  in  black  and 
white.  If  we  add  to  this  the  power  we 
have  in  making  our  negatives  conform 
to  our  ideas  and  to  what  we  want  them 
to  portray,  we  indeed  possess  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  power  over  our 
mechanical  apparatus,  which  should 
encourage  us  to  project  our  personality 
into  our  photographs.  For  the  more 
workers  express  themselves  through 
their  pictures,  the  less  often  shall  we 
hear  the  common  and  deprecating 
remark,  “  Oh,  it’s  only  a  photograph,” 
and  the  more  often  will  these  despised 
photographs  have  some  individual 
interest  and  proclaim  the  personal  and 
intelligent  thought  that  has  gone  to 
their  making. 

AN  ENLARGING 
APPARATUS. 

J.  H.  Burke. 

N LARGING  is  without  doubt  a 
very  engaging  pastime,  and  few 
amateurs  are  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  enlarge  some  of  their 
best  subjects.  I  feel  sure,  however, 
many,  after  the  first  few  attempts, 
give  the  matter  up  in  disgust  on 
finding  that  the  procedure  is  not  so 
simple  as  they  expected. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  making 
my  first  enlargement,  using  daylight  as 
the  means  of  illuminating  the  negative. 
It  was  fairly  successful,  but  I  must 
confess  that  subsequent  attempts  in  the 
same  direction  were  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Probably  there  may  be  some 
reader  who  has  experienced  the  same 
feeling  of  disappointment  as  I  did  on 
several  occasions,  and  if  the  few  remarks 
I  shall  make  are  helpful  in  smoothing 
the  road  of  such  an  one,  I  shall  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in 
committing  them  to  writing. 

Some  time  since,  on  reading  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  enlarging  apparatus  in  which 
the  negative  was  illumined  by  reflected 
light  from  two  incandescent  burners,  I 
made  a  similar  arrangement  myself, 
but  after  one  or  two  trials  I  broke  it  up. 


In  all  arrangements  where  light  is 
reflected  on  to  some  screen  or  other 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  even  distribution,  added  to  which  the 
exposure,  except  in  the  case  of  very  thin 
negatives,  is  very  prolonged.  1  found 
that  by  far  the  best  and  most  reliable 
results  were  secured  by  the  use  of  a 
condenser.  I  therefore  set  about  making 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  negative 
should  be  illuminated  by  the  light 
passing  through  a  condenser,  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  a  short  description 
of  the  apparatus. 

A  glance  at  fig.  i  will  perhaps  give 
the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  is  the  platform.  B  is  a  box 
in  which  the  ilium  inant  is  placed.  C  is 
a  hole  cut  out  to  take  the  condenser. 
D  is  a  raised  platform  on  which  to  place 
the  camera.  A  similar  platform  should 
also  be  made  inside  the  box  to  fasten 


the  jet  to  that  which  illuminates  the 
negative.  Having  given  this  rough 
outline  of  the  apparatus  we  will  now  go 
more  into  detail.  The  platform  A 
should  be  made  of  wood  strong  enough 
to  support  the  box,  etc.  A  convenient 
size  for  this  will  be  about  14  in.  by  9  in. 
The  box  B  should  be  about  12  in.  high 
by  9  in.  wide.  The  sides  should  be 
about  6  in.  Cut  two  pieces  of  wood 
12  in.  by  9  in.  for  the  front  and  back, 
two  pieces  for  the  sides  12  in.  by  6-J-  in. 
and  one  piece  for  the  bottom  9  in.  by 
6  in.  The  top  of  the  box  must  be  of 
tin.  In  the  front  cut  out  a  hole  with  a 
keyhole  saw  to  take  the  condenser. 
This  latter  is  the  principal  item  of 
expense  if  the  reader  is  not  a  lanternist 
with  one  by  him  already.  The 
lantern  condenser  is,  as  a  rule,  a  4-in. 
one.  This  will  enlarge  about  3  in. 
square  of  a  negative.  If  it  is  desired  to 
enlarge  more  than  this  a  larger  con¬ 
denser  is  necessary.  These,  however, 
run  into  a  considerable  sum,  a  con- 

Fig.  1. 
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sideration  to  most  amateurs.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  make  a  reduced 
negative.  If  this  is  carefully  done  it 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  appreciable 
difference  in  the  subsequent  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Now  fasten  together  the  bottom, 
the  two  sides  and  front  with  nails, 
leaving  the  back  to  be  hinged  on  later. 
Fasten  the  box  on  to  the  platform  A, 
as  in  illustration.  We  will  now  make 
the  raised  platform  D  on  which  to  place 
the  camera.  No  definite  measurements 
can  be  given  for  this,  as  it  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  size  of  the  camera  used. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  the  camera 
sufficiently  so  that  the  condenser  -  is 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
camera. 

Now  make  a  similarly-raised  platform 
inside  the  box  on  which  to  support  the 
light  we  intend  using.  Several  illumi- 
nants  may  suggest  themselves,  but  one 
of  the  best,  and  one  I  have  always  found 
satisfactory,  is  an  incandescent  burner. 
They  can  now  be  obtained  so  very 
cheaply  that  the  expense  need  not  deter 
anyone.  We  shall  also  require  a 

lantern  jet  and  tray  to  carry  the  burner. 
These  latter  can  be  purchased  at  almost 
any  photographic  dealer’s,  the  cost  being 
only  a  shilling  or  two.  On  the  platform 
we  must  construct  some  sort  of  groove 
to  fit  the  tray.  This  can  be  done  by 
cutting  two  pieces  of  tin  about  6  in. 
long  and  bending  up,  as  in  fig.  2, 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  tray  to  slide 
easily  between  them.  Nail  these  in 
position  so  that  the  tray  comes  exactly 
opposite  the  condenser  (fig.  i  E).  In 
order  to  avoid  the  grain  of  the  mantle 
showing  in  the  enlargement,  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  should  be  placed  between 
the  burner  and  condenser. 

We  will  now  attend  to  the  top  and 
back  of  the  box.  As  before  stated,  the 
top  must  be  of  tin.  Cut  a  piece  about 
an  inch  larger  than  the  top  all  the  way 
round.  Place  this  on  the  top  and  bend 
over  this  inch  at  the  front  and  two  sides, 
nailing  it  in  position.  Previous,  how¬ 
ever,  to  doing  this  cut  a  piece  out  large 
enough  to  allow  the  heat  to  escape  and 
fit  a  cowl  on  top.  Now  fasten  the  back 


or  door  of  the  box  with  a  couple  of 
hinges.  This  should  have  an  opening 
cut  out  so  that  the  light  can  be  regulated 
from  the  outside.  During  the  exposure 
this  aperture  can  be  covered  up  with 
some  non-actinic  medium  to  prevent  too’ 
much  white  light  from  entering  the 
room.  The  door  should  be  fastened 
with  a  little  catch  or  button. 


The  box  is  now  complete  and  we 
will  turn  our  attention  to  the  enlarging 
board  or  easel,  on  which  the  enlarged 
image  is  projected.  Of  course  this  must 
be  at  right  angles  with  the  camera,  and 
any  contrivance  that  answers  this  pur¬ 
pose  will  do.  Makeshift  arrangements 
are,  however,  a  lot  of  trouble  and  waste 
of  time,  so  I  propose  giving  a  simple 
method  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 
Take  a  board  about  6  in.  wide  (fig.  3). 
The  length  will  depend  on  the  focus  of 
the  lens  and  the  degree  of  enlargement 
required.  A  lens  of  5-in.  focus  to 
enlarge  from  J-plate  to  12  by  10  will 
require  a  board  about  3  ft.  long.  From 
the  two  underneath  edges  of  this  board 
plane  off  an  angle  of  45 Next  get 
another  board,  which  we  will  call  the 
easel,  about  14  in.  square,  to  support 
the  bromide  paper  during  enlargement. 
The  dimensions  of  this  will,  however, 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  enlargement 
we  usually  require.  It  must  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  resulting  print.  Now 
cut  out  a  piece,  as  in  fig.  4  A,  to  allow 
the  easel  to  just  slide  through.  At  the 
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back  and  front  (fig.  4  B)  glue  or  nail  a 
small  piece  of  wood  to  help  to  steady 
it  and  keep  it  perpendicular.  Be  very 
careful  that  it  is  so,  or  the  enlargement 
will  not  be  equally  in  focus  all  over. 


Fig.  2. 


Figs.  3  and  4. 
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The  easel  can  now  be  moved  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  front  of  the 
camera,  and  any  degree  of  enlargement 
obtained,  with  the  certainty  of  its 
always  being  in  focus. 

Our  apparatus  is  now  complete.  To 
use,  connect  the  jet  with  a  gas 
bracket  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing. 
Place  the  long  board  against  the  front 
of  the  box  containing  the  light,  placing 
the  camera  on  the  raised  platform  with 
the  lens  pointing  to  the  enlarging  easel. 
Light  up  the  incandescent  burner, 
being  careful  not  to  place  it  too  near 
the  condenser  at  first,  allowing  it  to 
warm  gradually  ;  and  so  avoid  crack-' 
mg  it. 

The  beginner  (not  being  a  lanternist) 
may  perhaps  experience  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  disc  evenly  lighted,  so  per¬ 
haps  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
When  the  condenser  has  been  well 
warmed,  turn  the  light  on  full  and 
place  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  the 
enlarging  easel.  This  piece  of  paper 
should  be  evenly  lighted  all  over.  To 
secure  this  the  light  must  be  centred. 
To  begin  with,  place  the  burner  about 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  condenser! 
Now  raise  or  lower  the  burner  as 
required,  at  the  same  time  moving  it 
from  left  to  right  until  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  right  position.  Should  a  black 
patch  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  disc 
or  a  black  ring  on  the  outside,  move 
the  tray  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Nov/  place  the  negative  to  be 
enlarged  in  the  camera,  using  the  full 
aperture  of  the  lens,  and  focus  the 
required  size.  When  the  sharpest 
possible  focus  has  been  obtained  stop 
down.  As  the  power  of  this  light  is 
fairly  strong,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  using  fairly  plucky  nega¬ 
tives,  with,  however,  plenty  of  detail. 
A  small  stop  should  be  employed  in 
enlarging  flat  negatives,  and  those 
erring  on  the  side  of  dense  may  be 
improved  by  using  as  large  an  aperture 
as  possible  and  using  rapid  paper. 
However,  as  a  rule,  harsh  negatives 
are  best  left  alone,  as  they  seldom  yield 
good  enlargements. 

A  contrivance  I  have  found  very 
useful  is  the  possession  of  a  yellow  cap 
for  the  lens.  It  allows  the  image  to  be 
placed  on  the  paper  in  exactly  the 
position  required — by  no  means  an 


easy  matter  when  using  the  ordinary 
cap.  They  are  very  easily  made  with 
a  piece  of  orange-coloured  celluloid. 
For  the  sides  cut  a  thin  long  strip  of 
brown  paper.  Measure  once  round 
the  circumference  of  the  lens  hood,  and 
then  well  paste  the  remainder  of  the 
strip.  Place  it  over  the  lens  hood  and 
bind  it  round  and  round  until  the  strip 
is  used  up.  We  shall  then  have  a  stiff 
ring,  which,  when  covered  with  the 
orange  celluloid,  will  make  a  very 
useful  cap  for  the  lens  when  enlarging. 

CARBON  PRINTING 
FOR  AMATEURS. 

By  Harold  Baker. 

CARBON  printing  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  simple  of 
printing  processes,  and,  now 
that  the  tissue  can  be  obtained  ready 
sensitized,  there  is  no  reason  why 
greater  use  should  not  be  made  of  a 
process  that  produces  more  beautiful 
results  than  any  other.  Even  if  no 
special  precautions  are  taken  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  sensitized  tissue,  it  should 
remain  in  good  condition  for  a  week 
at  least,  and  sometimes  longer.  By 
using  one  of  the  Autotype  Company’s 
or  Messrs.  Illingworth’s  boxes  it  can 
be  preserved  in  perfect  condition 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  that 
is  perhaps  more  than  can  be  said 
of  sensitized  materials  for  any  other 
printing  process.  The  tissue  as  soon 
as  it  is  received  should  be  placed  in  the 
box,  which  keeps  it  flat ;  a  compart¬ 
ment  at  one  end  contains  chloride  of 
calcium  to  absorb  moisture,  and  when 
the  box  is  closed  a  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster,  which  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  is  placed  over  the  joint  to 
render  it  air-tight. 

The  beginner  at  carbon  will  soon 
find  that  the  negative  should  be  rather 
stronger  than  for  other  methods  of 
printing ;  but  his  first  trouble  will  be 
the  impossibility  of  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  printing,  and  he  feels  that  he 
will  make  many  failures  before  he  knows 
how  long  to  print.  There  is,  however, 
one  very  simple  method.  An  ac.u no¬ 
meter  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  and 
the  more  usual  kinds  have  a  negative 
of  graduated  density,  each  step,  or 


“tint,”  having  a  number,  and  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  negative  requiring 
a  certain  number  of  tints ;  but  the 
beginner  cannot  form  any  idea  how 
many  tints  a  negative  should  have. 

He  should  take  the  negative  he 
wishes  to  print  and  put  it  in  the  print¬ 
ing  frame  with  a  piece  of  P.O.P.  upon 
it,  and  expose  it  to  the  light  side  by 
side  with  the  actinometer,  which  should 
also  have  a  piece  of  P.O.P.  in  it. 
When  the  piece  of  P.O.P.  has  reached 
the  “pretty”  stage,  but  not  dark 
enough  for  toning,  he  should  note  the 
number  of  “  tint”  showing  on  the  strip 
in  the  actinometer.  That  number  will 
not  be  far  wrong  for  the  carbon  print. 
The  frame  is  filled  with  carbon  tissue, 
and  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  arranged  in 
the  actinometer ;  the  two  are  put  out 
again  to  print  side  by  side ;  the  actino¬ 
meter  now  becomes  the  guide,  and 
when  the  number  noted  again  appears 
the  carbon  print  may  be  considered 
printed  sufficiently.  One  very  success¬ 
ful  amateur  never  uses  an  actinometer 
at  all,  but  chooses  in  its  place  a  second 
negative  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  density  as  the  one  to  be  printed  in 
carbon,  and  uses  it  as  a  guide  by  put¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  P.O.P.  upon  it  and 
printing  by  the  side  of  the  carbon. 
When  it  reaches  the  pretty  stage  the 
carbon  should  be  finished. 

The  methods  for  development  of 
carbon  prints  are  so  well  known,  and 
the  instructions  sent  with  the  tissue 
are  so  clear,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  them  here  ;  but  perhaps 
one  or  two  points-  may  be  noted. 

It  is  advisable  to  print  a  little  too 
much  rather  than  too  little,  as  the  use 
of  hotter  water  will  reduce  the  depth 
sufficiently,  whereas  an  insufficiently 
printed  one  will  seldom  make  a  good 
print,  even  if  water  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  is  used.  The  frothy  marks  that 
sometimes  show  when  the  paper  back¬ 
ing  is  peeled  off  will  disappear  if  the 
print  is  dark  enough  to  allow  of 
prolonged  development.  These  frothy 
marks  indy  be  avoided  if  the  tissue  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  cold 
water  before  laying  the  print  down  on 
the  support,  and  also  if  the  print  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes  between  blotting  paper  before 
development.  After  being  'placed  in 
hot  water  the  paper  backing  should  be 


peeled  off,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible, 
without  pulling  the  whole  of  the  tissue 
from  the  support.  Dark  parts  of  the 
print  may  be  reduced  by  gently  rubbing 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  which  has 
been  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  a  print  which  is  too  dark 
a  lump  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  developing  water. 
Liquid  ammonia  is  liable  to  cause 
blisters. 

When  working  by  the  single-transfer 
method,  a  blistered  print  may  be  saved 
by  flooding  it  with  methylated  spirit ; 
but  this  will  not  save  a  print  for 
double  transfer,  as  the  re-wetting  in 
transferring  to  the  final  support  will 
bring  up  the  blisters  again.  The  great 
disadvantage  of  single  transfer  is  the 
reversal  of  the  image,  and  most  ama¬ 
teurs  are  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
attempting  double  transfer. 

When  opal  is  used  as  a  temporary 
support,  the  work  of  double  transfer  is 
difficult  and  very  liable  to  produce 
failures  from  many  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  prints  are  very  apt  to 
blister  during  development,  and  will 
also  sometimes  refuse  to  leave  the  opal 
after  the  final  support  has  been  applied 
and  allowed  to  dry.  These  difficulties 
will  seldom  occur  if  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany’s  temporary  support  is  used.  The 
surface  it  gives  to  the  finished  print  is 
scarcely  as  pleasant  as  when  opal  is 
used,  but  if  the  finished  print  is  well 
wetted  for  mounting  much  of  the 
slightly  glossy  surface  will  be  lost. 
With  such  a  temporary  support  double 
transfer  is  very  little  more  trouble 
than  single  transfer.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  wax  the  temporary  support 
after  each  print  is  stripped  from  it,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use  again.  After  the 
print  is  developed,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  an  alum  solution  for  a  few 
minutes  and  the  final  support  (which 
should  have  been  soaked  in  water  for 
half  an  hour)  squeegeed  upon  the  print, 
which  is  hung  up  to  dry.  The  drying 
will  take  some  hours,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  separate  the  tempo¬ 
rary  and  final  supports  until  they  are 
quite  dry,  when  they  will  usually  fall 
apart.  The  temporary  support  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  but  must  be 
waxed  each  time. 

The  final  support  for  single  transfer 
is  paper  coated  with  a  film  of  insoluble 
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gelatine ;  the  paper  may  be  either 
smooth  or  rough,  white  or  tinted. 
When  using  rough  paper  for  large 
prints  by  single  transfer,  it  is  best  to 
soak  it  in  water  for  some  hours  before 
the  printed  tissue  is  laid  down  upon  it ; 
or  if  there  is  not  time  to  do  this,  it  may 
have  hot  water  poured  over  the  back 
of  it  to  drive  the  air  from  the  pores  of 
the  paper,  which  may  otherwise  pene¬ 
trate  the  coating  of  insoluble  gelatine 
and  cause  blisters  in  the  print.  After 
the  printed  tissue  has  been  laid  down 


dissolved  in  turpentine,  and  the  surplus 
polished  off.  The  turpentine  must  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  completely  before 
the  support  is  used.  The  object  of  the 
resin  is  to  hold  the  print  during  develop¬ 
ment,  while  the  wax  allows  the  print 
to  be  stripped  off  upon  the  final  support 
when  dry. 

The  final  support  is  a  smooth  paper, 
either  white  or  tinted,  coated  with  a 
partly  soluble  film  of  gelatine.  After 
soaking  in  cold  water,  the  gelatine 
becomes  soft  and  is  laid  upon  the  print, 


upon  it,  considerable  pressure  should  be 
used  with  the  squeegee  to  force  the  two 
surfaces  into  contact ;  and  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  between  blotting 
paper,  under  pressure,  for  not  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  longer  if  possible, 
before  being  placed  in  hot  water. 

The  temporary  support  is  a  thick, 
smooth  paper  coated  on  one  side  with 
shellac  or  some  other  waterproof  ma¬ 
terial.  This  surface  is  rubbed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  beeswax, 
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developed  on  the  temporary  support, 
and  the  two  gently  squeegeed  into  con¬ 
tact.  When  dry,  the  print  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  final  support,  and  leaves 
the  waxed  surface  of  the  temporary 
support.  The  print  may  be  transferred 
from  the  temporary  support  to  ivory, 
wood,  etc.,  but  the  process  involves 
more  work  than  many  amateurs  care 
to  undertake. 

Negatives  upon  films  can  be  printed 
in  carbon  with  great  ease,  as  they  can 
be  done  by  single  transfer  if  printed 
from  the  back  of  the  negative  without 


reversing  the  right  and  left  of  the 
picture.  No  perceptible  loss  of  sharp¬ 
ness  will  be  caused  by  this  method, 
but  a  beautiful  softening  of  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  objects  in  the  negative. 
This  softness  is  so  slight  that  it  will  not 
be  noticed,  nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to 
be  called  fuzzy  in  the  least  degree.  The 
single-transfer  method,  in  addition  to 
its  greater  simplicity,  has  another 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  print 
can  be  upon  paper  of  any  degree  of 
roughness  of  surface. 

No  one  who  has  ever  used  the  carbon 
process  can  ever  be  quite  satisfied  with 
any  other,  and  now  the  chief  difficulties 
for  the  amateur  have  been  removed  by 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  tissue 
ready  sensitized  and  capable  of  keeping 
in  good  condition  for  some  months.  If 
the  negatives  to  be  printed  are  rather 
too  thin,  the  tissue  should  be  used  at 
once,  as  soon  as  it  is  received ;  but  for 
a  negative  with  excessive  contrast  the 
tissue  may  be  kept  in  a  cardboard  box 
for  twelve  hours,  and  it  will  then  give 
a  softer  print. 

WATER= DEVELOPED 
PLATINOTYPE  PRINTS. 

By  Clarence  Pouting. 

ONSIDERING  the  number  of 
methods  there  are  of  “  artistic 
expression  ”  in  the  photographic 
papers,  such  as  carbon,  platinotype, 
bromide  papers,  etc.,  it  seems  peculiar 
that,  should  a  new  process  make  its 
appearance,  it  is  usually  tried  by 
photographers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  them  to  reach  their  ideal  in  the 
“  black  ”  art. 

Platinotype  has  a  host  of  devotees, 
who  worship  at  its  shrine,  and  who 
rightly  swear  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
mediums  for  individual  expression.  For 
it  can  be  not  only  developed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  which  will  produce  a  beautiful 
steel-grey  tone,  but  also,  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
mercuric  bichloride  to  the  developer, 
various  shades  of  very  pleasing  sepias 
and  browns  are  obtained.  Then  there 
is  the  glycerine  mode  of  development, 
very  much  in  favour  by  some  of  our 
best  workers. 

There  is  also  another  method  of 


developing  platinotypes  known  only  to 
a  few,  and  which  suits  only  very  few 
negatives.  This  method  is  simply 
developing  the  print  in  ordinary  water. 
It  is  above  stated  that  it  suits  only  a 
few  negatives,  and  the  sort  of  negative 
most  suitable  for  it  seems  to  be  one 
tending  to  flatness,  as  prints  made 
by  this  method  increase  greatly  in  con¬ 
trasts.  This  peculiarity  may  often  be 
turned  to  great  advantage.  In  the 
case  of  thin  negatives  it  almost 
amounts  to  intensification. 

By  this  I  mean  that  a  print  made 
by  the  water  method  would  be  very 
similar  to  one  made  from  that  same 
negative  if  it  had  been  intensified.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  also  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages,  the  principal  being  the 
time  taken  to  print,  and  also  that  it  is 
only  a  few  negatives  it  is  suitable  for. 

The  results  obtained  are  very  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  bi-gum 
process,  which  will  interest  readers 
who  are  of  the  “impressionistic”  school. 

The  outline  of  the  process  is  briefly 
this: — A  piece  of  “Platinotype”  or 
“Platona”  paper  is  placed  under  the 
negative,  and  put  out  to  print  as  one 
usually  does,  only,  instead  of  taking  it  out 
of  the  frame  when  the  stage  of  the  “oxalate 
development  ”  is  reached,  it  is  allowed 
to  go  on  printing  till  only  the  highest 
lights  are  lemon  yellow.  The  shadows, 
etc.,  will  have  assumed  a  dirty, 
unevenly-printed  appearance. 

At  this  stage  the  print  will  look  as 
much  like  a  paper  negative  as  anything, 
being  neither  positive  nor  negative. 

It  is  now  taken  from  the  frame  and 
plunged  into  a  bowl  of  water,  in  which 
it  rapidly  develops  up  to  a  pleasing 
sepia  tone. 

It  must  next  be  placed  in  the  three 
usual  acid  baths,  washed,  dried,  trimmed 
and  mounted.  It  will  be  rather  difficult 
to  a  worker  who  has  not  tried  this  method 
before,  to  tell  the  correct  stage  at  which 
to  stop  printing.  He  will  probably 
greatly  underprint  at  first,  but  after 
trying  a  print  or  two  will  get  them 
right  without  any  difficulty.  This 
method  is  most  suitable  for  large  heads 
or  any  subject  which  requires  broad 
treatment. 

I  must  again  impress  on  readers  that 
it  is  a  process  for  broad  subjects,  and 
is  not  suitable  for  pictures  less  than 
half-plate. 
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PORTRAITURE  AND 

COPYING 

BY  LAMPLIGHT. 

By  B.  D.  Underhill. 

I  HAVE  recently  done  some  experi¬ 
menting  with  artificial  light  for 
portrait  work,  using  the  ordinary 
kerosene  lamp  as  an  illuminant,  and 
have  been  quite  successful  in  making  a 
number  of  good  negatives.  I  have 
found  that  with  the  kerosene  lamp  one 
can  obtain  nearly  any  lighting  desired — 
in  fact,  the  work  done  in  this  manner, 
when  good  judgment  is  used  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  reflectors  and  lamp,  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  work  done  under 
a  skylight,  and  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  flash-light  work.  The  lamp  which 
I  use  is  a  large  parlour  lamp,  with  a 
circular  wick,  and  stands  about  two  feet 
high.  It  has  a  white  glass  shade, 
which  gives  a  very  soft  but  actinic 
light.  I  place  the  lamp  just  as  near 
the  subject  as  possible,  so  that  the 
angle  of  the  lens  does  not  take  it  in. 
I  have  a  large  tilting  reflector,  four  feet 
square,  a  frame  four  feet  square,  with 
white  muslin  or  white  window-shade 
tacked  thereon,  this  pivoted  in  the 
centre  on  each  side  in  a  frame  just  a 
little  larger,  and  having  cross  pieces  at 
the  bottom  for  feet.  This  will  permit 
the  inside  frame  to  tilt  to  any  angle 
desired  for  reflecting  the  light,  while 
the  outside  frame  remains  upright, 
which  must  also  be  placed  just  as  near 
the  subject  as  possible,  so  that  it  can 
catch  and  hold  the  light  or  reflect  it 
back. 

A  background  should  be  selected 
with  care.  Never  use  a  white  sheet 
unless  you  want  your  portraits  to 
resemble  dead  people.  I  use  a  pretty 
corner  of  a  room.  The  wall-paper  in 
the  distance  will  be  out  of  focus  and 
show  up  very  well  as  a  background  in 
the  picture ;  or  use  a  portion  of  a  lace 
or  tapestry  curtain,  or  for  a  head  and 
shoulders  a  sofa  cushion  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  subject  will 
give  a  pleasing  effect.  Always  have 
your  subject  in  a  restful  position,  as 
the  exposure  must  be  somewhat  longer 
than  for  portraits  taken  beside  a  window 
in  the  daytime,  therefore  great  care 
must  be  taken  so  that  the  subject  is  in 
such  a  position  that  there  is  not  likely 


to  be  any  movement.  The  main  points 
to  be  remembered  in  taking  portraits 
in  this  way  are  the  lighting  and  ex¬ 
posure  and  development.  The  light 
must  be  strong  and  good  reflectors 
used.  As  the  exposure  is  generally  a 
little  short,  a  good  strong  developer 
must  be  used,  one  that  will  clean  up 
the  shadows  and  bring  out  every  bit  of 
detail  that  is  possible.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  not  using  a  developer 
that  will  fog  the  shadows  while  trying 
to  force  out  detail.  The  developer 
which  I  use  is  the  following,  and  I  find 
that  it  gives  the  best  results  of  any 
that  I  have  tried  for  portraits  made  by 
lamplight,  or  when  the  finest  detail  is 
desirable  in  any  line  of  work : — 
Formula  of  Acid  Developer. 


No.  i. 

Metol .  J-ounce. 

Hydrochinone .  \  ,, 

Boracic  acid .  io  grains. 

Dissolved  in  20  ounces  of  cold  water. 
No.  2. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  4  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  soda  ,,  i\  ,, 


Dissolved  in  20  ounces  of  cold  water. 
After  Nos.  1  and  2  are  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved,  add  the  two  together  and  keep 
as  a  stock  solution. 

In  developing,  use  equal  parts  of  this 
stock  solution  and  water.  In  develop¬ 
ing  copies  add  to  the  mixed  developer, 
just  before  using,  two  drops  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
to  each  four  ounces  of  developer  to  be 
used.  In  developing  with  this  acid 
developer,  one  will  see  that  the  image 
cuts  right  through  the  film  to  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative,  and  operation  can 
be  judged  much  more  readily  than  with 
the  ordinary  developer.  After  develop¬ 
ing,  wait  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  fix 
in  any  good  acid  fixing  bath.  The 
following  is  the  one  I  always  use : — 


No.  1. 

Hypo .  ^-pound. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  1  ounce. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Chrome  alum  .  J-pound. 

Sulphuric  acid .  |-drachm. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 


After  dissolving  separately  Nos.  1 
and  2,  pour  No.  2  into  No.  1,  stirring 
the  while.  Do  not  let  the  negative 
remain  in  this  bath  more  than  a  minute 
or  two  after  fixing,  as  the  acid  fixing 
bath  will  have  the  tendency  to  make 
the  negatives  thin  if  left  in  too  long. 


After  fixing,  wash  for  five  minutes, 
then  place  in  an  acid  clearing  bath  for 
from  five  to  ten  seconds,  then  wash, 
negatives  in  the  usual  way  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Make 
the  acid  clearing  bath  as  follows : — 
Take  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum  and  place  some  in  a  bottle 
containing  four  ounces  of  hot  water, 
and  let  it  stand  overnight  or  about 
twelve  hours,  then  take  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  citric  acid  and  dissolve  in 
four  ounces  of  cold  water ;  decant  the 
two  solutions  off,  leaving  the  sediment, 
and  mix  the  two  solutions  together  in 
an  eight-ounce  bottle  and  keep  for 
future  use.  It  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  many  times.  Filter  it  if  it 
becomes  cloudy. 

In  making  portrait  copies,  or,  in  fact, 
copies  of  any  kind  of  pictures,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  use  artificial  light 
to  obtain  an  evenness  of  exposure,  also 
to  be  able  to  tell  what  exposure  to  give 
at  all  times.  I  find  that  the  kerosene 
lamp  is  far  more  reliable  than  the 
electric,  incandescent,  arc,  or  gaslight 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  kerosene  lamp 
never  flickers  and  can  be  moved  in  any 
position.  With  my  lamp  (a  Rochester) 
heretofore  mentioned  I  place  a  portrait 
or  picture  to  be  copied  about  one  foot 
from  the  lamp,  and  a  white  cardboard 
reflector  on  the  opposite  side  and  about 
half  the  same  distance  away.  An 
8xio  card  mount  will  do  nicely  for 
this  purpose,  and  can  be  placed  at  any 


angle  desired.  With  the  picture  to  be 
copied  this  distance  from  the  lamp, 
and  a  small  stop,  a  universal  exposure 
of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes 
will  be  found  about  right. 

In  copying  portraits  with  the  regular 
folding  hand  camera  I  have  constructed 
a  board  the  width  of  my  camera  and 
about  three  feet  long,  having  at  one 
end  a  short  piece  of  board  nailed 
upright  about  the  height  of  my  camera. 
This  I  use  to  tack  the  pictures  to  be 
copied  upon.  I  then  rack  my  camera 
out  to  the  hundred -foot  mark,  and 
open  the  shutter  and  slide  the  camera 
backward  and  forward  until  the  focus 
is  reached  for  the  size  of  the  picture 
desired.  I  mark  the  board  at  the  end 
of  the  camera  for  the  size  of  the  picture 
I  am  making,  and  then  I  don’t  have  to 
bother  focussing  at  night,  but  simply 
clamp  down  my  camera  on  the  board 
at  the  mark  desired.  One  needs  but 
simply  to  change  the  pictures  and  make 
as  many  exposures  as  desired,  never 
paying  any  attention  to  the  focus,  as 
when  a  copying-board  is  used,  with  the 
camera  clamped  thereon,  it  can  be 
placed  in  any  position  in  the  room 
where  the  light  is  most  convenient, 
either  for  lamp,  electric  light,  or  gas. 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
our  best  work  can  be  done  if  we  only 
know  how  to  go  about  it,  as  our  even¬ 
ings  are  long  and  we  really  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  the  art  than  at  any 
other  season. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letters  or  suggestions  from  readers  are  welcome, 
though  the  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  them  as 
fully  as  many  deserve. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  it  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  ot  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  descriptive  articles,  or  those 
dealing  with  ordinary,  every-day  processes.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents.” 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit.  The  following  are  the  coming  en¬ 
gagements  already  booked  : — 

Muirkirk  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 


ciation  . .  Nov.  27th,  1902. 

Preston  Scientific  Society  ........... .  Dec.  2nd,  ,, 

Whitby  Camera  Club . . .  Dec.  12th,  ,, 

Halifax  Camera  Club .  Dec.  22nd,  ,, 

Fulham  Camera  Club  . . . .  Jan.  14th,  1903. 

Darlington  Camera  Club  .  Jan.  20th,  ,, 

Kilmarnock  Camera  Club  . .  Jan.  28th,  ,, 

Bournville  Camera  Club  . .  Feb.  4th,  ,, 

Border  City  Camera  Club,  Carlisle  . .  Feb.  23rd,  ,, 


OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  usually  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Oct.  14 — Jan.  3. — International  Exhibition  of  Pictorial 
Photographs,  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds.  Hon  Sec.  : 
W.  E.  Tindall,  13,  Vernon  Road,  Woodhouse  Lane, 
Leeds. 

Dec.  6 — 13.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Eastern  Amateur 
Photographic  Association.  Hon.  Sec. :  John  Brough, 
68,  Dalmarnock  Street,  Parkhead,  Glasgow. 

Dec.  15 — 20.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Ordnance 
Row,  Portsea. 

Feb.  12 — 14.  Exhibition  of  the  Nottingham  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue, 
Nottingham. 

Jan.  28 — 29.  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Stirling 
Photographic  Club.  Hon.  Sec.:  J.  Cargill,  7, 
George  Street,  Stirling. 

Jan.  1 — 3.  Exhibition  of  the  Wishaw  and  District 
Amateur  Photographic  Club.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Thos. 
Peat,  Belhaven  Terrace,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

*  * 

* 

Next  Month  the  Special  Topic  will  be 
Enlarging  and  Enlarging  Apparatus. 

* 

A  New  For  a  number  of  years  the 

Feature.  “  General  Competition  ”  has 

been  a  regular  feature  of 
that  section  of  this  journal  called  “Our 
Prizes  ”  In  the  “  General  Competition  ’’ 
prizes  have  invariably  been  awarded  to  the 
best  photograph  no  matter  what  the  subject 
might  be,  the  intention  being  to  provide  an 


easy  alternative  for  those  photographers  who 
are  not  attracted  by  any  of  the  special  subjects 
that  are  prescribed  from  time  to  time.  I  now 
propose  to  make  the  “  General  Competition  ’’ 
a  monthly  event,  transferring  its  locale  to 
“Critic’s"  department  which  ought  to  gain 
immensely  in  interest  thereby.  Apropos  of 
competitions  I  propose  to  announce  a  new  series 
next  month,  the  subjects  thereof  having  been 
very  carefully  selected. 

* 

Novelties  Another  new  feature  making 

and  its  first  appearance  in  our 

Trade  Items.  columns  this  month,  at  all 
events  in  an  extended  form, 
will  be  found  in  the  appropriation  of  several 
pages  towards  the  end  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  fuller  notices  of  novelties  in  apparatus, 
materials,  and  other  productions  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  manufacturers,  as  well  as  announce¬ 
ments  of  news  paragraphs  pertaining  to  the 
trade.  The  enormous  development  of  the 
trade  in  photographic  goods  that  has  taken 
place  during  recent  years  has  led  to  a  great 
multiplication  of  manufacturing  firms,  who 
vie  with  each  other  in  a  strenuous  effort  to 
produce  attractive  novelties,  and  low-priced 
goods.  Consequently  scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  some  new  invention  or  some  modification 
of  apparatus  or  material  sees  the  light. 
And  since  the  amateur  photographer,  if 
he  would  be  up-to-date,  ought  necessarily 
to  be  acquainted  with  each  new  thing,  I 
aim  at  making  my  extended  “  Trade,’’ 
section  as  complete  and  representative  as 
possible.  But  there  is  no  need  for  this 
information  to  form  part  of  the  volume  of  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  since  it  becomes 
old  news  and  of  little  or  no  interest  after  a 
few  months.  Therefore  this  department  will 
henceforward  be  tacked  on  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  magazine  so  as  to  be  separable  if  desired 
when  the  monthly  parts  are  bound  up. 

* 

Films.  I  have  taken  up  films  and 

film  development  as  a 
special  subject  for  the  present  issue  of 
this  journal.  Two  short  articles  will  be 
found  in  the  front  pages,  and  sundry 
smaller  items  in  other  parts,  especially  among 
“Practical  ”  and  “Trade  ’’  Notes.  Since  the 
time  when  films  became  a.  regular  line  in  the 
shops,  I  have  occasionally  made  an  attempt 
to  adopt  them  for  best  work,  but  not  with 
sufficiently  encouraging  success  until  a  few 
months  ago.  Now,  by  best  work  I  mean  the 
negatives  from  which  one  makes  pictures  or 
illustrations  or  lantern  slides,  as  distinguished 
from  the  amusement  of  snapping  when  on  a 
holiday.  And  though  there  are  photographers, 
no  doubt,  who  for  some  years  have  practically 
ceased  to  employ  glass  plates,  still  I  believe 
that  the  large  majority  are  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  myself — that  is,  they  use  a  roll  of  film 
in  a  small  film  camera  occasionally  as  a  sort  of 
relaxation,  but  for  important  work  they  revert 
to  glass  plates.  However,  judging  from  my 
own  comparatively  recent  experience,  anything 
that  can  be  accomplished  on  plates  can  be 
accomplished  on  films,  either  flat  or  rolled, 
provided  our  dishes  and  fittings  are  adapted 
to  the  new  requirements.  For  shallow  trays 
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Annual  Report  of  Birmingham  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — The  annual  report  and 
list  of  members  of  this  prominent  and  well- 
organized  photographic  club  records  steady 
and  satisfactory  progress.  During  the  year 
the  home  of  the  society  has  been  removed  to 
much  larger  premises,  and,  although  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  subscription  had  to  be 
raised  from  ios.  6d.  to  21s.  od.,  the  course 
adopted  has  proved  a  wise  one.  The  new 
rooms  are  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
second  floor,  being  reached  by  a  lift.  They 
consist  of  a.  large  meeting-room  and  dark-room, 
and  also  a  general  store-room.  The  meeting- 
room  is  conveniently  and  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished,  fitted  with  electric  light,  whilst  in  the 
dark-room  four  members  can  work  simul¬ 
taneously.  There  is  an  enlarging  table  of 
special  construction,  by  means  of  which  large¬ 
sized  plates  can  be  manipulated  with  great 
facility.  The  total  cost  of  these  alterations 
has  been  ^122,  and  of  this  sum  ^72  has  been 
provided  from  the  current  account,  without 
creating  an  adverse  balance.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  part  of  the  society’s  work  is  in 


proportion  to  the  thought  and  care  they  put 
into  a  picture,  so  would  be  the  delight  they 
would  get  out  of  it  when  it  was  finished. 
Among  the  local  exhibitors,  those  worthy  of 
special  mention  were  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  J.  B. 
Cromick,  and  J.  J.  Beck.  The  judges  were 
Mr.  Percy  Lund,  Editor  of  The  Practical  and, 
Junior  Photographer ,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Tindall, 
R.B.A. ,  of  Leeds. 

"  Dogs  and  Doggerel."  —  Something 
rather  different,  and  certainly  much  better  in 
the  photography  of  the  canine  tribe,  is  shown 
by  Carine  and  Will  Cadby,  in  a  little  book 
appropriately  named  ‘‘Dogs  and  Doggerel.” 
Of  the  doggerel  we  are  scarcely  qualified 
critics,  but  the  pictures  of  dogs,  all,  we  under¬ 
stand,  representing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadby’s 
Airedale  pups,  are  excellently  done,  and  may  be 
recommended  as  models  to  all  aspiring  dog- 
photographers.  A  reduced  specimen  of  one  of 
the  illustrations  is  appended.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  sixpence,  and  it  is  published  by 
The  Art  Record  Press,  144,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.  C. 


connection  with  their  annual  exhibition,  which 
is  invariably  a  success,  and  regarded  as  first 
and  foremost  of  the  provincial  shows.  The 
society  numbers  about  200  members.  The 
following  are  the  officers  for  the  year : — 
President,  W.  J.  Wainwright;  vice-presidents, 
H.  J.  Collins,  R.  Haines,  M.A.,  A.  J.  Leeson, 
and  T.  Taylor;  hon.  treasurer,  Lewis  Lloyd  ; 
hon.  librarian,  G.  Whitehouse ;  hon  lantern 
curator,  Bernard  Moore  ;  hon.  sec.,  H.  Vooght- 
Cornish ;  assistant  hon.  sec.,  E.  Johnson. 

Photographic  Exhibition  at  Doncaster. 
— The  members  of  the  Wheatley  and  District 
Amateur  Photographic  Society  organized  an 
Exhibition,  which  took  place  in  the  Dolphin 
Chambers  a  short  time  ago.  The  society  is 
quite  a  new  one,  and  though  the  membership 
is  at  present  not  very  large,  considerable 
energy  was  put  into  the  show,  which  proved 
an  unqualified  success.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Fison,  M.P.,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  alluded  to  his  cwn 
work  at  photography  in  Norway,  many  years 
ago.  He  urged  upon  photographers  consider¬ 
ations  of  the  artistic,  and  observed  that  in 


Darvven  Photographic  Association. — 
The  first  Exhibition  held  by  this  club  took 
place  a  few  weeks  ago  and  proved  an  entire 
success.  The  exhibition  was  of  the  usual 
character,  with  classes  for  the  members,  and 
classes  open  to  all.  Labouring  under  the 
disadvantage  of  an  inconvenient  room,  the 
committee  prepared  a  number  of  wooden 
screens  upon  which  brown  paper  was  tightly 
stretched,  and  upon  these  the  pictures  were 
hung  ;  the  effect  was  surprisingly  good  and 
the  method  may  be  commended  to  the  notice 
of  other  organizations.  Among  the  local  men, 
perhaps  the  best  work  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Almond,  R  E.  Preston,  and  J.  W.  Smith. 
The  judges  were  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S  , 
and  Mr.  Percy  Lund,  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer. 

Norwich  Ladies’  Camera  Club. — After 
an  interval  of  several  years,  the  enterprising 
Ladies’  Camera  Club,  of  Norwich,  have  once 
more  brought  a  very  excellent  exhibition  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Exhibition,  indeed,  is 
hardly  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  term ; 
fete  would  probably  be  nearer  the  mark,  for 
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the  proceedings  included  not  only  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  proper,  but  Dramatic  Recitals,  a  lecture  by 
Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.,a  stall  for  the  sale  of 
embossed  leather  work,  a  concert  and 
innumerable  minor  events.  Everything  passed 
off  well,  and  a  handsome  sum  was  handed 
over  to  the  Norwich  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  as  the  financial  outcome.  Among 
the  exhibitors  may  be  specially  mentioned  the 
names  of  Miss  Willis,  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Edith 
Willis,  Mrs.  Besant,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Boardman, 
Miss  Colman,  and  Miss  N.  Gibson,  whose 
pictures  were  numerous.  The  pictures  were 
hung  against  a  background  of  gray  canvas, 
and  numbered  with  inconspicuous  brown 
labels. 

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  and  Northern 
Counties  Photographic  Association. — The 
first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the 
Connaught  Hall,  Y.M.C.A.,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  nth  November.  The  meeting 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  social 
entertainment  than  of  the  ordinary  society 
meeting.  The  president,  Mr.  W.  E.  Cowan, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  genial  lit+le 
speech  in  which  he  gave  many  good  reasons 
why  photographers  should  join  the  association. 
An  exhibition  of  high-class  lantern  slides  by 
some  of  the  foremost  workers  of  the  North 
followed,  Mr.  j.  P.  Gibson’s  Tyne  scenery 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Cowan’s  night  photographs  of 
Glasgow  Exhibition  being  especially  fine. 
After  the  lantern  slides  had  been  duly  admired 
refreshments  were  partaken  of  and  the 
members  and  their  friends  then  settled  down 
to  listen  to  an  excellent  concert.  The 
enthusiasm  displayed  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 

Practical  Landscape  Photography ,  a  new  book 
in  Photography  Bookshelf  has  just  been  issued 
by  Iliffe  &  Sons  Ltd.,  at  is.  Tbe  author,  Mr. 
G.  T.  Harris,  F.R.P.S.,  is  known  as  a  frequent 
contributor  on  the  same  subject  to  Photography , 
his  experiments  in  landscape  with  orthochro- 
matic  plates  and  colour  screens  being  most 
convincing  as  to  the  advantages  gained  by 
their  use.  It  is  that  particular  section  of  the 
book  now  before  us  which  gives  it  a  special 
value,  viz. : — the  instructions  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  light  filters  —  the  discussion  of 
atmospheric  conditions,  of  lighting,  of  haze, 
etc.  We  may  refer  also  with  praise  to  the 
illustrations,  especially  to  those  giving  the 
same  scene  under  different  conditions  and  as 
rendered  with  and  without  colour  screens. 

The  Photo-Clnb  de  Paris  announces  the 
publication  of  a  new  organ  of  photography 
entitled  “  La  Revue  de  Photographie.”  This, 
we  understand,  will  take  the  place  of  their 
monthly  “Bulletin,”  and  will  make  its  first 
appearance  in  January  next.  The  collabor¬ 
ation  of  contributors  in  Australia,  Germany, 
England,  America,  Belgium,  and  Italy  has 
been  secured.  Numerous  illustrations  are 
promised,  so  that  as  a  testimony  to  the  artistic 
side  of  photography  the  new  journal  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  annual  subscription  will  be  18  francs. 
The  office  address  is  44,  rue  des  Mathurins, 
Paris. 


The  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty  is  an  organization 
the  objects  whereof  should  appeal  very  strongly 
to  all  photographers  who  have  any  interest  in 
landscape.  Its  business  is  to  preserve  the 
beauty  spots  of  England  for  the  people.  The 
latest  proposal  of  the  society  is  to  acquire  the 
summit  of  Kymin  Hill,  Monmouth,  a  sum  of 
^400  being  necessary  for  the  purpose.  This 
hill  rises  to  a  height  of  some  800  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  commands  a  view  extending  over 
portions  of  nine  different  counties.  The  view 
from  this  point  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  wide. 
The  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire 
occupies  about  nine  acres.  Donations  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  National  Trust,  25, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Photography  Christmas  number  comprises 
a  selection  of  pictures  chiefly  from  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
with  brief  criticisms  thereon.  The  size  of  the 
book  is  large  quarto ;  the  illustrations  are 
nicely  printed,  some  of  them  being  in  red 
ink,  others  in  chocolate.  There  is  also  a 
pleasing  frontispiece,  mounted  on  tinted  paper 
by  Mr.  Will  Cadby.  For  our  own  part  we 
should  prefer  more  pictures  and  less  talk  about 
them,  but  perhaps  we  are  inclined  to  be 
hypercritical  in  this  respect.  The  price  of 
this  Christmas  number  is  is.  net,  and  it  seems 
to  us  excellent  value  for  the  money. 

National  Photographic  Record  Associ¬ 
ation. — At  the  last  meeting,  the  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  George  Scamell,  submitted  the  annual 
report.  Since  the  last  report,  545  prints  had 
been  received,  and  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone  had 
contributed  a  series  of  pictures  of  St.  James' 
Palace,  Sandringham  Hall,  and  some  of  the 
old  mansions  of  England.  It  was  announced 
that  the  Guildhall  library  authorities  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  loan  of  the  Coronation 
photographs  taken  by  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  for 
public  exhibition. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography ,  a  com¬ 
bined  issue  of  the  two  separate  annuals, 
formerly  issued  by  E.  &  H.T  Anthony  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Scovell  &  Adams,  will  be  published 
in  Great  Britain  this  year  by  Messrs  Percy 
Lund,  Humphries&Co.,  Ltd.  The  consignment 
is  expected  to  arrive  very  shortly.  The  price 
will  be  2s  and  the  volume  will  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  production. 

Wishaw  and  District  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club. — A  Photographic  Painting  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  has  been  organized  for 
January  1st,  2nd  and  3rd.  There  are  to  be 
eight  open  classes  in  the  photographic  section, 
also  an  open  class  for  oil  paintings.  The  scope 
of  the  exhibition  also  includes  fretwork,  poker- 
work,  show  of  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  and 
promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  event. 

A  Postal  Photographic  Club. — Mr.  J.  T. 
Talbot,  of  86,  High  Street,  Hastings,  is 
organizing  a  Postal  Photographic  Club,  es- 
ecially  for  beginners.  Particulars  may  be 
ad  on  sending  the  above  gentleman  an 
addressed  envelope. 
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BRIEF  ITEMS. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  New  Gallery  for  its  Exhibitions  for 
a  further  period  of  three  years. 

Pearson's  Christmas  Annual  is  a  capital 
shillingsworth.  The  pictures  are  mostly  in 
colours,  the  subjects  amusing,  and  photo¬ 
graphy  comes  in  for  its  share  of  fun. 

Mr.  James  McCleery,  for  ten  years  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Belfast  Y.M.C.  A.  Camera  Club, 
died  a  few  weeks  ago. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle 
Photographic  Association  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Har- 
bottle,  5,  Bentinck  Crescent,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Why  the  Lancashire  Clubs  do  not  form  a 
Union  is  the  question  everybody  in  the  north 
is  asking.  Yorkshire  has  done  it  with  entire 
success,  and  so  have  the  Northern  Counties. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Schroeder,  for  many  years  mathe¬ 
matician  and  experimenter  to  the  firm  of 
Ross  Ltd. 


A  silver  inkstand  has  been  presented  by  the 
Linked  Ring  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hatfield,  the 
janitor  of  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

A  new  but  flourishing  club  is  the  Glasgow 
North-Western  Camera  Club.  Hon  Sec.  : 
James  Wilson,  61,  Raglan  Street,  Glasgow. 
Meetings  now  in  full  swing. 

Uralite  is  a  new  fireproof  material  which 
can  be  used  in  place  of  wood.  It  costs  three 
pence  per  square  foot. 


Old  House  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“Old  ‘Berry  Hall.'” 

John  B.  Walker,  Solihull. 


A  Photographic  Club  has  been  formed  at 
Watford.  Hon.  Sec  pro.  tcm.  :  —  Frank 
Roberts,  Cassio  Road,  Watford. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  A.  Rivot, 
of  Willesden  Green,  formerly  a  sensitized 
paper  manufacturer. 

The  Manchester  Photographic  Society  have 
lost  a  valuable  member  in  Mr  Henry  Sykes, 
who  died  a  short  time  ago. 

A  new  photographic  Society  at  Shipley. 
Meetings  once  a  fortnight  at  Rosse  Street 
School.  Subscription  5s.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr. 
C.  E.  Butland.  22,  Belmont  Crescent,  Shipley. 
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Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  has  all  but  perfected 
a  process  of  producing  coloured  photographs 
on  paper.  The  process  will  not  be  expensive, 
for  quarter-plate  prints  will  cost  about  one- 
and-sixpence  per  dozen. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Blackburn  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  Mr.  Wilfred  Duxbury,  sends 
us  the  winter  syllabus  of  that  organization. 
A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for 
novices  forms  one  of  the  best  features. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  Dr.  E.  C.  Fincham,  died  on 
October  21st,  at  the  early  age  of  39.  He 
became  a  Fellow  in  1897,  and  in  February  of 
the  present  year  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council. 

The  new  number  of  “  Camera  Notes,”  the 
quarterly  journal  of  the  New  York  Camera 
Club,  has  just  come  in.  Its  high  character  s 
maintained  under  the  new  Editor,  Mr  Juan 
C.  Abel. 

A  very  ingenious  Competition  of  special 
interest  to  photographers  is  at  present  running 
though  the  pages  of  “The  Sunday  Magazine.” 
Every  month  a  micro-photograph  of  some 
familiar  object  is  published  and  readers  are 
invited  to  state  what  the  picture  represents,  £5 
being  awarded  to  the  successful  Competitor. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  of  France,  has  ordered  a  class  in 
photography  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  in  Paris.  Should 
the  experiment  be  found  satisfactory  photo¬ 
graphic  classes  will  be  started  in  all  the  State 
Schools  of  France. 

The  members  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  recently  visited  the 
works  of  of  Messrs  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson, 
the  well-known  lens  manufacturers.  The 
whole  process  of  making  the  lens  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  visit  lasting  over  two  hours. 
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Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Open=Air  Performance  Competition. 

— We  expected  a  better  state  of  things  in  the 
Open-Air  Performance  Competition,  which  is 
disappointing  to  some  extent  in  the  number  of 
entries,  and  to  a  more  serious  extent  in  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  majority  of  prints 
sent  in.  If  proof  were  needed  that  in  a  general 
way  the  snapshot  by  no  means  equals  the 
carefully  considered  time  exposure,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  in  this  contest  would,  for  the  most  part, 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Points  of 
view  are  not  well  chosen .  Groupings  of  people 
where  there  are  people,  look  ill-arranged. 
Great  awkward  figures,  or  portions  thereof, 
appear  close  in  the  foreground,  whilst  as  they 
retreat  into  the  distance,  they  become  a 
jumbled  characterless  mass.  And  yet  we 
thought  that  we  should  be  giving  splendid 


opportunities  to  the  seaside  photographers, 
and  to  others  to  whom  the  camera  is  an 
instrument  for  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
holiday.  The  first  prize  goes  to  W.  Whittaker, 
81,  Burnley  Road,  Accrington;  the  second  to 
A.  E.  Lee,  9,  Hampton  Road,  Leytonstone, 
Essex;  and  the  third  to  Chas  J.  Hankinson, 
“Bergen,”  Bournemouth.  We  do  not  feel 
justified  in  awarding  any  certificates. 

The  Old  House  Competition  has 

evidently  hit  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  times, 
for  a  great  many  competitors  have  sent  in 
their  work.  There  are  very  few  instances  of 
bad  prints  among  the  lot,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  work  has  been  really  well  done. 
Whilst  we  have  selected  three  for  the  first 
positions,  we  may  say  that  a  great  many  others 
were  quite  close  behind,  whilst  those  who 
have  received  certificates  may  regard  their 
productions  as  being  all  but  equal  to  the  prize¬ 
winners.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  adjudicate  in  a  competition  of  this  kind, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  photographers 
may  have  laboured,  since  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  work  of  this  nature  and  pure 
landscape  where  the  photographer  can 


exercise  an  unrestricted  choice.  Some'rof 
these  old  houses  may  have  been  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  the  confined  positions  in  which 
they  are  often  placed  renders  the  management 
of  the  camera  no  easy  task,  and  the  prizes 
ought  really  to  go  to  those  who  have  made  the 
best  of  what  one  might  term  “a  bad  job.” 
However,  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  judging 
to  be  done  on  those  lines,  we  have  exercised 
our  choice  as  carefully  as  we  could,  and  the 
following  are  the  awards: — First  prize, 
J.  B.  Walker,  “  Ravenhurst  ”  Solihull, 
Warwickshire;  second,  J.  Archer,  24, 
Ashburnham  Road,  Southend-on-Sea;  third, 
Fred  W.  Tucker,  29,  Russell  Street, 
Plymouth,  Devon.  The  certificated  pictures 
are  as  follows  ; — Jesse  J.  Price,  Bank  House, 
Tewkesbury;  H.  Gay,  65,  Clifton  Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey ;  C.  R.  Dolton. 
Donnington  Square,  Newbury;  Colonel 
Radley  Hobbs,  Watergate  House,  Chester, 
and  Miss  Florence  Cooke,  7,  The  Avenue, 
Clifton,  York. 

Old  House  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  16th  Century  Pargeting.” 

John  Archer,  Southend-on-Sea. 
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OLD  BERRY  HALL. 

“  Close  to  Solihull  there  is  an  old  manor  house 
which  is  worth  taking  any  trouble  to  see.  Old 
‘  Berry  Hall  '  was  built  by  nobody  knows 
whom,  and  is  an  artist’s  dream.  Surrounded 
by  trees,  and  in  part  by  a  stagnant  moat — 
which  probably  does  not  improve  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants — it  stands  a  solitary,  beauti¬ 
ful,  timbered  wonder,  which  must  be  seen  to 


OLD  HOUSE  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

This  house  stands  in  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  which  may  certainly  be  called  one  of  the 
oldest  streets  in  the  town.  Until  recently  the 
street  was  full  of  ancient  interest.  Modern 
improvements  have,  however,  swept  away 
almost  everything  that  is  picturesque,  and  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  fine  old  specimens  of 
Tudor  architecture  which  once  formed  the 
principal  feature  of  the  streets  of  Plymouth. 
The  enclosed  photograph  shows  a  notable 
example  of  the  ancient  buildings. 

The  history  of  Plymouth  as  a  port  may  be 
considered  to  commence  in  the  year  1290, 
about  which  time  this  house  must  have  been 
built.  The  staircases  are  solid  oak  and  of  the 
circular  type,  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  are  beautifully  panelled,  and  in  the  first 
floor  window  shown  in  the  photo  are  144  panes 
of  glass. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  this  and  other  houses 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  lived  some  of  the 
sailors  who  worked  the  “Great  Harry,”  a  ship 
which  was  the  wonder  of  her  day,  manned  by 
700  men. 

In  this  place  the  earliest  problems  of  scien¬ 
tific  navigation  were  discussed  by  pilots, 
heated  arguments  were  engaged  in  concerning 
the  new  method  of  rigging  ships,  which  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Rye,  invented,  that  enabled  them 
to  sail  windward  by  setting  sails  fore  and  aft, 
and  here  probably  the  system  of  privateering 
was  discussed,  which  developed  into  piracy 
and  buccaneering,  and  culminated  in  the 
exploits  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Fred  W.  Tucker. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Garden  Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 


be  understood.” — vide  “  The  Way  about 
Warwickshire,”  by  W.  A.  Bettesworth.  Old 
“  Berry  Hall  ”  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  and 
owned  by  Joseph  Gillott,  Esq.,  of  steel  pen 
fame.— John  B.  Walker. 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  PARGETING 

The  house  of  which  I  send  a  photograph  is 
situated  in  the  Essex  village  of  Prittlewell, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  with  the 
past,  in  addition  to  the  grand  old  church, 
which  now  exist  in  that  ancient  parish.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  out  any  historic  facts 
connected  with  this  house.  The  date  on  the 
chimney  stack  is  1500,  and  the  work  on  the 
exterior  wall  is  considered  to  be  a  very  good 
specimen  of  parget  work  dating  from  the  16th 
or  early  in  the  17th  century. 

It  is  fast  being  surrounded  by  modern  villas 
and  electric  trams  pass  the  door,  so  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  to  remain  much  longer  before  it 
is  given  over  to  the  house-breaker.  Its  position 
is  very  confined,  so  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  wide- 
angle  lens.  I  gave  an  exposure  of  some  30 
seconds  at,  I  think,  // 22  on  an  autumn  after¬ 
noon  with  a  slight  haze  hanging  about. 

John  Archer. 


second  best,  and  third  best  photographs  illustrating  a 
scene  in  a  picturesque  garden  ;  figures  may  be  introduced, 


Old  House  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“Old  House  at  Plymouth." 

Fred  W.  Tucker,  Plymouth. 


Open-Air  Performance  Competition. 

“Street  Acrobats.” 


Wm.  Whittaker, 


First  Prize. 
Accrington. 
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if  desired,  at  the  option  of  the  photographer,  but  it  is  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  garden  scene  is  the 
primary  consideration,  and  the  figures  quite  a  secondary 
matter.  The  competition  will  close  on  December  25th, 
the  coupon  was  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Film  Negative  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  negatives  on  film,  either  flat 
or  rolled,  together  with  a  print  therefrom.  No  limitation 
is  made  in  this  case  as  to  subject,  our  design  being  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  films  are  employed  oy  amateur 
photographers,  and  whether  they  are  really  successful  in 


making  perfect  negatives  upon  them.  In  this  case  all 
negatives  will  be  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  prize 
winners,  the  prints  also.  The  prints  of  those  who  win 
prizes  or  certificates,  however,  become  our  property, 
the  negatives  only  being  returned  to  their  owners.  The 
competition  will  close  on  December  25th,  the  coupon 
was  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Kitchen  Scene  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  kitchen,  with 
culinary  or  baking  operations  going  on.  This  affords 
excellent  scope  for  introducing  a  cook  or  a  housemaid, 
or  one’s  mother  or  sisters  engaged  in  preparing  food,  or 
some  operation  incidental  thereto,  and  subjects  of  this 
kind  amid  simple  surroundings  are  often  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  elaborate  productions.  The 
two  main  points  to  guard  against  are,  defective  lighting 
and  careless  or  unnatural  posing.  Be  sure  you  choose  a 
part  of  the  kitchen  where  there  is  suitable  light,  and  be 
sure  that  the  person  or  persons  are  naturally  posed,  and 
not  stuck  in  some  stiff  attitude  as  though  they  were 
going  to  be  photographed  and  felt  very  uncomfortable 
about  it.  This  competition  will  close  on  January  25th, 
the  coupon  was  given  in  the  November  issue. 

Novices  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  by  amateurs  whose 
acquaintance  with  practical  photography  does  not  extend 
beyond  six  months.  This  will  be  an  interesting  event, 
because  it  will  show  how  quickly  a  novice  may  become 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  the  camera 
to  produce  good  work  in  a  short  time.  This  competition 
closes  January  25th,  and  a  special  coupon  for  the  purpose 
was  given  in  the  November  issue.  This  coupon  contains 
a  space  for  the  signature  of  the  competitor’s  father, 
employer,  schoolmaster  or  some  authoritative  person, 
who  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  photographer’s 
statement,  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
development  and  printing,  etc.,  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  photograph  being  taken. 

Important  Notice. —Particulars  of  a  new  series  of 
competitions  will  be  published  next  month. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  eic.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 


Open-Air  Performance  Competition.  Second  Prize, 
“Yorkshire  Pierrots  at  Clacton.’’ 

A.  E.  Lee,  Leytonstone. 


The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Varnish  for  Celluloid  Films. — Celluloid 
films  must  not  be  varnished  with  any  varnish 
containing  alcohol,  because  it  produces  a  con¬ 
tracting  effect  upon  the  film  and  causes  it  to 


cockle.  The  following  varnish  is  recommended 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Photo- Miniature : 


Open-Air  Performance  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“The  Dancing  Bears.’’ 

Chas.  J.  Hankinson,  Bournemouth. 
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Borax,  i  ounce ;  shellac,  5  ounces ;  water, 
20  ounces.  The  borax  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  the  shellac  added  in  small  pieces,  and 
the  whole  kept  hot  until  a  clear  solution 
results.  It  is  then  put  on  one  side  to  cool  and 
any  precipitate  allowed  to  settle.  For  a  few 
days  it  remains  cloudy,  but  eventually  becomes 
quite  bright.  The  films  are  immersed  in  this, 
either  wet  as  they  come  from  the  washing  tank 
or  after  drying.  The  latter  is  best,  as  the 
varnish  is  then  taken  up  directly  by  the 
gelatine  film.  Otherwise  it  has  to  diffuse  in. 
The  difference  is  exactly  that  between  develop¬ 
ing  a  plate  with  or  without  previous  soaking 
in  water.  After  five  minutes’  immersion  the 
films  are  removed,  drained,  and  hung  up  to 
dry. 

Developing  Spools  of  Film. — To  develop 
a  length  of  film,  take  two  ordinary  pint  basins 
or  deep  dishes.  Half  fill  one  of  them-  with 
water,  and  into  the  other  put  about  4  ozs.  of 
developer.  Uncoil  the  film  and  separate  it 
from  the  black  paper.  Take  hold  of  the  two 
extremities  holding  the  sensitive  side  inwards. 
Pass  the  film  several  times  through  the  water, 
until  it  is  soft  and  flexible,  then  work  it  up 


and  down  through  the  developer.  As  soon  as 
any  of  the  negatives  have  reached  full  density, 
run  through  the  water  again,  and  then  hang 
up  at  one  end  and  cut  into  separate  negatives. 
The  underexposed  ones  may  then  be  finished 
separately,  the  others  put  at  once  in  the  fixing 
bath.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  booklet 
issued  by  Wellington  &  Ward,  in  which  there 
are  numerous  useful  instructions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  films. 

A  Dark-room  Cabinet. — There  is  a  des¬ 
cription  and  illustration  of  a  dark-room  cabinet 
for  amateurs  in  the  Photo  Beacon.  It  seems  to 
us  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  especially 
for  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  house  of  the 
contributor.  It  is  placed  against  the  wall  of 
the  bath-room,  behind  and  above  the  bath,  so 
that  when  opened,  the  front  which  lets  down 
on  hinges,  forms  a  tray  to  hold  developing 
trays,  etc.,  and  projects  from  the  wall  about 
the  width  of  the  bath.  The  dimensions  are 
approximately  5  ft.  6  in.  long  by  2  ft.  high,  by 


9  in  deep.  The  interior  is  divided  by  shelves 
for  bottles,  etc.  The  tray  front  is  supported  at 
its  outer  side  by  brass  chains. 

Canvas  Effect. — A  foreign  contemporary 
alludes  to  a  method  of  producing  a  canvas 
effect  in  photographs,  by  first  exposing  the 
plate  in  the  camera  upon  a  piece  of  canvas, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  portrait  or  landscape. 
The  effect,  of  course,  is  similar  to  that  obtained 
by  printing  through  silk.  It  is  necessary  to 
focus  quite  sharply  on  the  canvas,  and  give  a 
full  exposure  to  the  subject  which  follows. 
Development  should  be  slowly  performed. 

The  Development  of  Celluloid  Films. 
— We  make  the  following  extracts  from  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward’s  pamphlet  on  the  use 
of  their  papers  and  films ;  the  developer 
recommended  is  pyro  and  soda,  the  formula 


being  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  ozs. 

Citric  acid .  40  grs. 

Water  to  .  10  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  8  ozs. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  8  ,, 

Water  to  .  80  ,, 


Take  1  oz.,  No.  2;  1  dr.,  No.  1  ;  water,  1  oz. 
For  overexposed  negatives,  add  ten  to  twenty 
drops  of  the  following,  in  4  ozs.  of  developer, 
according  to  amount  of  overexposure. 


Bromide  potass  .  1  oz. 

Water .  10  ozs. 


This  restrainer  is  to  be  used  in  case  of  over¬ 
exposure.  As  soon  as  development  is  com¬ 
plete,  rinse  in  four  changes  of  water,  and 
transfer  to  the  fixing  bath,  as  follows,  until 
thoroughly  fixed : — 

Fixing  Bath. 

Hypo .  6  ozs. 

Water .  20  ,, 

After  fixing  and  washing,  we  advise  a  glycerine 
bath  of  1  oz.  to  80  ounces  of  water  for  about 
two  minutes,  then  lay  the  film  face  down  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  zinc,  and  pass  a  squeegee 
over  the  back  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
solution,  and  to  prevent  tear  drops  in  drying. 
After  this,  pin  up  by  the  corners  to  dry  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Enlarging  from  Film  Negatives. — For 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  of  making  lantern 
slides  from  film  negatives,  the  best  way  is  to  put 
the  film  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  held  to¬ 
gether  at  the  edges  by  stout  rubber  bands. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  glasses  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  see  that  they  are  free  from 
flaws  and  perfectly  clean. 

Softening  Rubber. — Rubber  tubing,  etc., 
that  has  become  hard,  may  be  softened  again 
by  the  following  process.  The  articles  are 
dipped  in  a  bath  of  ammonia  (two  parts  water 
to  one  ammonia)  for  a  time,  varying  from  a 
few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according  to  their 
hardness,  until  they  are  again  soft.  Cuts  and 
holes  can  be  filled  up  when  dry,  with  a  solution 
of  indiarubber  in  benzol. 


Varnish  for  Lantern  Slides. — An  excel¬ 
lent  varnish,  quick-drying  and  little  affected 
by  heat,  is  made  by  dissolving  30  gms.  of 
amber  in  200  ccm.  of  chloroform.  The  amber 
is  not  completely  dissolved  by  the  chloroform. 
The  undissolved  sediment  is  therefore  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  linen  and  squeezed  well,  so  as 
to  lose  as  little  as  possible  of  the  solution,  which 
is  somewhat  costly  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  the  chloroform. 

The  Production  of  Reversed  Negatives 
from  Negatives. — There  are  several  well- 
known  methods  of  making  reversed  negatives, 
which  have  all  their  peculiar  advantages. 
Gravier  now  recommends  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  as  giving  good  results.  For  this  purpose 
plates  with  very  thin  films  are  the  best. 
After  exposure  they  are  developed  in  the 
following  bath  : — 

Water  .  100  ccm. 

Sodium  sulphite .  5  grammes. 

Hydroquinone  .  2  ,, 

Sodium  hydrate .  2 

The  development  must  be  continued  until  the 
picture  is  visible  on  the  back  of  the  plate, 
after  which  the  negative  is  put  into  a  bath  as 


follows  : — 

Water  .  100  ccm. 

Boracic  acid  . .  2  grammes. 

After  two  minutes  in  this  bath  the  negative 
is  rinsed  two  or  three  times,  and  immersed  in 
a  solution  of 

Water  .  100  ccm. 

Potassium  bichromate  . .  1  gramme. 

Nitric  acid  .  2  grammes. 


In  this  bath  the  picture  acquires  a  reddish 
tint,  finally  turning  to  yellowish  red.  It  is 
carefully  washed,  first  in  water  and  then  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  1  :  1500,  until  the 
picture  disappears.  It  is  again  developed  in 
the  first  hydroquinone  bath  to  the  necessary 
intensity  and  washed,  then  fixed  in  the 


following  bath  : — 

Water  .  100  ccm. 

Sodium  sulphite . 5  grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  ..  15  ,, 


After  which  washing  is  done  as  usual.  The 
whole  process  resembles  the  old  way  of  contact 
printing  ;  by  means  of  it  a  clear,  transparent 
(but  reversed)  negative  is  obtained.  The 
reversing  can,  however,  be  avoided  by  using 
the  camera. 

To  Blacken  Brass.  —  Clean  the  metal 
thoroughly.  Dip  in  a  mixture  of  water  100 
parts,  ferric  chloride  (40°  Beaume)  50  parts, 
potassium  ferrocyanide  5  parts.  When  the 
object  has  been  removed  from  the  mixture  it 
should  be  washed,  heated,  rubbed  with  linseed 
oil  and  polished  with  a  soft  rag. 

To  Strip  Film  from  Glass. — To  remove 
negative  from  glass  when  cracked,  immerse  in 
the  following  solution  : — 

Hydrofluoric  acid  . .  2  drs. 

Glycerine  . .  1  dr. 

Methylated  spirit .  25  drs. 

Water .  25  drs. 

As  soon  as  the  film  begins  to  lift  at  the  corners 
help  it  off  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  transfer 
to  a  fresh  piece  of  glass  coated  with  gelatine. 
Then  allow  to  dry. 


A  Stock  Intensifier. — Make  up  a  solution 
by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  potossium  iodide  in 
8  ozs.  of  water.  From  this  solution  1  oz.  is 
reserved.  To  the  remainder  is  gradually 
added,  with  shaking,  a  saturated  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  until  a  slight  red  colour 
remains,  the  ounce  kept  back  being  then 
added,  and  the  resulting  solution  forms  the 
stock  intensifier.  For  use,  take  1  oz.  of  the 
stock  solution,  and  dilute  with  4  to  8  ozs.  of 
water.  This  intensifier  acts  best  when  the 
dry  negative  is  placed  straight  into  it.  When 
the  required  density  is  attained,  remove  to  the 
washer,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  shadows 
will  assume  a  yellowish  red  colour.  The. 
negative  is  then  placed  in  a  solution  made  up 
of  4  ozs.  of  the  regular  fixing  bath  and  4  ozs. 
of  water,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  will  clear 
the  shadows.  The  plate  is  then  washed  and 
dried.  Should  Lhe  intensity  be  too  great, 
place  in  a  strong  hypo  solution  until  reduction 
is  sufficient,  and  if  too  weak,  it  can  be  re¬ 
intensified  by  using  a  stronger  solution. 

Defects  in  Negatives. — Foggy  Negatives. — 
Caused  by  overexposure  ;  white  light  entering 
camera  or  dark-room  ;  too  much  light  during 
development ;  decomposed  pyro ;  introduction 
of  hypo  or  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  developing 
solution  from  the  fingers  or  from  tablets 
used  for  wet  plates  ;  developer  too  warm  or 
containing  too  much  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassium. 

Weak  Negatives  with  Clear  Shadows. — Under¬ 
development. 

Too  Strong  with  Clear  Shadows. — Under¬ 
exposure. 

Weak  Negative  with  Plenty  of  Detail  in  the 
Shadows. — Want  of  intensity,  caused  by  over¬ 
exposure.  Shorter  exposure  with  longer 
development  will,  in  most  cases,  produce 
sufficient  intensity,  and  an  addition  of  more 
yro  stock  solution  to  the  developer  will  seldom 
e  necessary. 

Fine  Transparent  Lines. — Using  too  stiff  a 
brush  in  dusting  off  plates. 

Transparent  Spots  and  Pinholes. — Dust  on  plate 
or  in  camera,  or  scum  on  old  developer,  or  air 
bubbles  while  developing.  Developer  must 
be  perfectly  clean. 

Crystallization  on  the  Negative  and  Fading  of 
Image. — Imperfect  elimination  of  the  hypo. 

Yellow  Coloured  Negatives  are  caused  by  not 
using  enough  sulphite  of  sodium  in  developer, 
or  if  the  article  used  is  old  and  decomposed. 

Yellow  Stains  are  caused  by  using  old  hypo 
bath  which  has  assumed  a  dark  colour,  or  by 
not  leaving  plate  in  hypo  bath  long  enough. 

Mottled  Appearance  of  Negative  is  caused  by 
precipitation  from  fixing  bath  containing  alum, 
if  the  solution  becomes  old  or  if  it  is  turbid. 

Clearing  Solution  to  Remove  Yellow 
Stain  Caused  by  Developer  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron. .  3  ozs.  or  go  grms. 

Sulphuric  acid  ..  1  ,,  ,,  30  cc. 

Alum  .  1  ,,  ,,  30  grms. 

Water . .  20  ,,  ,,  600  cc. 

First  well  wash  to  remove  all  hypo  from 
negative,  then  immerse  in  the  above  solution 
until  the  stain  is  removed  ;  again  wash  well 
and  dry. 
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Negative  Varnish.  —  Sandarac,  4  ozs. ; 
alcohol,  24  ozs. ;  oil  of  lavender,  3  ozs. ; 
chloroform,  5  drams. 

Drying  Film  Negatives. — In  the  case  of 
flat  films,  they  should  be  suspended  by  clips 
to  a  cord,  preferably  at  two  corners,  or  the 
film  will  be  liable  to  curl  when  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dry  the  best  way  of  storing  is  to 
put  each  film  separately  in  an  envelope,  or  say 
at  the  most  a  dozen  in  each  envelope,  and 
place  these  envelopes  between  cards  secured 
by  rubber  bands, -so  that  they  may  remain  as 
flat  and  rigid  as  possible.  When  drying  roll 
films  in  the  length,  be  careful  not  to  let  them 
touch  any  object,  with  either  side,  and  when 
completely  dry  roll  round  film  side  outwards 
and  leave  for  a  while  in  this  way,  secured  by 
a  rubber  band.  The  film  will  then  lie  fairly 
flat  for  cutting  up  and  printing. 


Conditions. — In  this  department  we  criticisp  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose,  and  give 
reproductions  of  some  that  are  particularly  useful 
for  illustrating  the  principles  of  pictorial  selection. 
Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted  flat  (not 
rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps  and 
“  The  Critic"  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Monthly  Prizes. — Prizes  of  10s.  and  5s.  respectively 
are  given  to  the  best  and  second  best  photographs  sent 
in  for  criticism.  Read  the  “  Conditions  "  above. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture.  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  woik 
does  not  “  pay  ”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  sort  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  b>  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral."  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Print  Mounting  Department. — Last  winter  we 
carried  on  a  print  mounting  department  for  several 
months,  and  having  been  requested  to  do  so  again  we 
have  decided  that  for  the  winter  season  only  (up  to 
March  25th),  we  will  once  more  undertake  to  mount 
specimen  prints  for  our  readers.  Let  it  be  quite  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  no  commercial  undertaking — we  can 
only  mount  two  or  three  for  any  one  reader  during  the 
month.  We  simply  wish  to  furnish,  those  who  have  no 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  effectively  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs,  with  a  few  specimens  which  they  may  afterwards 
follow  as  examples  or  themselves.  All  prints  sent  in 
will  be  mounted  upon  paper,  the  tints  being  chosen  to 
harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  photograph,  and  display 
its  merits  to  the  best  advantage.  Each  print  for 


mounting  must  be  sent  flat,  together  with  the  special 
Print  Mounting  Coupon  cut  from  our  advertising  pages, 
and  Ninepence  in  stamps.  It  will  be  returned  to  the 
sender  in  a  few  days,  effectively  mounted,  post-paid,  and 
carefully  packed.  We  take  no  responsibility  for  the 
damage  or  loss  of  prints  during  transit.  Note  parti¬ 
cularly  that  we  decline  to  deal  with  glossy  prints,  for  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  effective  mounting. 

Dora  Ward  — This  would  have  been  much 
better  if  you  had  gone  a  little  nearer  the 
figures  and  used  a  larger  stop,  and  seen  that 
the  little  girl  did  not  come  directly  under  the 
man,  and  had  taken  the  whole  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate.  The  spot  is  a  pretty  one,  but 
there  is  too  much  detail  in  it  when  a  smaller 
stop  is  used.  The  figures  are  nicely  posed, 
but  unfortunately  placed,  while  there  is  too 
much  side  room  so  to  speak. 

Devonian.  —  Oh,  Devonian,  why  did  you 
waste  good  material  like  this  ?  The  little  girl 
was  all  right,  and  she  would  have  looked  very 
charming  paddling,  but  her  feet  are  appa¬ 
rently  rather  large.  She  should  have  had 
them  well  under  the  water.  Instead  of 
utilizing  her  properly,  you  place  her  in  as 


awkward  a  position  as  you  can  possibly  find, 
so  inclining  her  pedal  extremities  that  the 
ankle  joint  was  made  to  protrude  and  look 
ugly.  Remember  that  where  you  photograph 
naked  feet  especial  care  must  be  taken  with 
them,  for  the  eye  will  seek  them  out  first  of 
all  on  account  of  their  unconventionality,  and 
consequently  the  importance  of  their  occupy¬ 
ing  natural  and  unobtrusive  poses  is  most 
pressing. 

Bob. — Finely  lighted  head,  and  if  you  mount 
in  an  oval  you  will  secure  an  admirable 
portrait  study. 

Chester. — Rather  a  nice  bit,  but  lacking 
in  foreground  interest  and  just  a  trifle  too 
fuzzy.  The  tone  of  the  paper  suits  the  mount 
admirably. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Devonian. 
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P.A.D. — This  would  look  a  lot  better  on  a 
matt  surface  paper,  we  should  think.  It  is 
well  photographed  and  it  makes  a  fairly  good 
composition,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  something 
in  the  foreground  and  you  should  have  thrown 
a  stone  into  the  water  to  break  it  into  ripples. 

Gulls. — This  won't  do  at  all.  It  is  over¬ 
exposed  and  badly  under-developed,  and  apart 
from  that  the  scene  was  hardly  worth  while 
photographing,  unless  you  had  some  special 
interest  in  the  barque.  Think  more  about 
composition  and  submit  something  else. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — This  is  a  disappointing 
photograph.  The  material  is  all  right,  and 
the  artist  has  trimmed  well  and  seen  that  his 
lighting  was  correct,  and  yet  he  has  not 
obtained  a  picture.  We  rather  think  that  this 
is  due  to  his  having  hurried.  He  had  the 
sheep  apparently  all  driven  into  a  clump,  and 
before  they  had  had  time  to  settle  down  into 
their  natural  attitudes  he  made  a  snapshot, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  all  taking  too 


E.T. — Very  nice  for  a  beginner.  The  lad  is 
most  naturally  posed,  and  if  he  had  only  been 
a  little  further  from  the  wall  so  that  it  was 
thrown  out  of  focus  it  would  have  been  most 
praiseworthy.  Go  on,  stick  to  child  figure 
studies,  and  we  may  see  you  in  the  list  of  our 
prize-winners  some  day. 

B. W.C. — This  is  too  much  out  of  focus  and 
it  does  not  suggest  night  at  all,  because  it  is 
really  too  light.  In  a  view  of  this  character, 
where  something  abnormal  in  the  way  of 
fuzziness  is  aimed  at,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  success,  that  the  component 
parts  should  be  good  from  the  compositorial 
point  of  view. 

C. C.F. — A  good  photograph  for  showing 
the  size  of  the  tree,  but  you  have  slightly 
overexposed  we  fancy.  The  subject,  however, 
would  be  a  most  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 
containing  such  high-lights  and  deep  shadows, 
and  we  think  you  have  come  out  of  the  matter 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner. 


much  interest  in  the  camera  to  make  the  picture 
pictorial,  and  they  are  too  crowded  together. 
Supposing,  Retlaw,  that  you  had  been  patient 
and  had  had  the  sheep  driven  into  the  position 
they  now  occupy,  and  then  let  them  settle 
down  and  spread  themselves  out,  what  a 
different  effect  you  would  have  obtained ! 
Could  anything  be  more  charming  than  the 
mist-covered  hotizon,  with  the  dark  trees 
standing  out  as  boldly  as  they  do.  If  only 
those  sheep  had  been  more  scattered  and 
taken  less  interest  in  photography  you  would 
have  secured  a  picture. 

Aveugle. — The  boat  is  very  pretty  indeed, 
the  circular  treatment  suits  it  admirably. 
The  photograph  you  entitle  “A  Dirty  Day,”  is 
very  nearly  a  picture,  but  it  requires  a  much 
stronger  cloud  effect  and  careful  trimming. 
Say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  off  the  sky.  It  ought 
to  make  a  good  enlargement. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Retlaw  Sivad. 


Franz. — Fairly  good  general  view.  But 
views  of  this  sort  are  never  pictorial,  because 
they  contain  too  much  and  it  is  rarely  that  one 
sees  sufficiently  all-round  good  lighting  to  help 
them  through. 

Mina  — This  is  passable,  but  it  suggests 
slight  overexposure  and  a  lack  of  attention  to 
focus.  These  are  minor  details,  however, 
which  you  will  soon  master  by  means  of  an 
actinometer. 

F.P.H.,  Brighton. — We  do  not  care  for  this 
nude  study  at  all.  The  position  is  awkward 
and  angular.  If  the  lad’s  right  knee  had  been 
bent  towards  the  spectator  the  angularity 
would  have  been  broken.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  lighting  is  all  right.  This  picture  is  not 
nearly  as  nice  as  many  others  you  have  sent. 

Saxon. — Rather  pretty  cottages,  but  we  do 
not  like  the  tone  of  the  print,  which  is  too 
green.  We  rather  fancy  you  have  had  to 
force  development ;  if  so,  give  a  slightly 
longer  exposure  next  time. 
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A.T.H. — Not  quite  sharp  enough  and  not 
sufficiently  strikingly  lighted.  You  have 
overexposed  and  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  focus.  The  girl  would  make  a  good  model 
and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  utilize  her  to 
greater  advantage  than  }'ou  have  done. 

Jocks. — This  is  rather  nice  in  the  matter  of 
lighting  and  arrangement,  but  just  a  trifle 
square  as  regards  its  trimming.  A  slightly 
longer  picture  would  have  given  a  better 
result,  but  in  this  case  you  cannot  obtain  this 
by  trimming  because  you  would  then  have  to 
sacrifice  some  composition.  See  how  the 
whole  looks  in  a  circle  and  next  time  lower  the 
camera  legs  slightly  so  as  to  get  less  sea  in. 

F.M. — Very  charming.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  suggest  is  that  it  might  have  been 
better  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  It  would  make  a  good  setting  for 
the  figure  study  of  a  monk. 

Oak. — Here  is  one  of  the  “  Slips  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip  ”  It  was  by  the  merest 
possible  chance  that  “  Oak  ”  did  not  make  a 


Publius. — There  is  too  much  foreground 
before  you  get  to  the  interest,  and  then  the 
interest  is  so  tiny  that  it  hardly  pulls 
sufficiently  strongly  enough .  If  you  cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  bottom  the  resulting  scrap  might 
enlarge  nicely.  Be  sure  next  time  not  to  take 
anything  with  so  flat  a  field  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  your  machine. 

Boz. — A  pretty  cottage,  but  badly  out  of 
focus  Exposure  and  technique  are  generally 
otherwise  all  right.  Hold  your  camera  steady 
next  time 

L.W. — Very  good  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  better  for  what  it  is.  Photographs  of 
this  character  are  much  more  interesting  than 
common  snap-shots  where  the  pictorial  is 
attempted  with  poor  material. 

Shamrock  — This  is  only  fair.  It  seems  a 
trifle  underdeveloped  and  the  cyclist  looks  a  bit 
wobbly.  It  might  look  nicer  if  you  printed  in 
a  few  clouds  in  the  little  patch  of  sky.  We  do 
not  think  the  printing  process  suitable  to  a  thin 
negative- 


model  picture.  The  young  bull  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  in  a  splendid  position  and  occupies 
exactly  the  right  place  in  the  composition. 
The  lighting  is  excellent  and  the  surroundings 
exactly  suitable,  and  the  whole  would  have 
been  quite  as  good  as  a  cattle  study  by  one  of 
the  old  masters,  bad  not  those  other  animals 
inconsiderately  mixed  themselves  up  and 
consequently  spoilt  the  ensemble  entirely.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  which  no  one  could  help  : 
doubtless,  up  to  the  moment  of  making  the 
snap,  the  two  misdemeanants  were  in  satis¬ 
factory  attitudes.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  altogether. 

Enthusiast. — A  nice  little  ragamuffin  in  a 
natural  position.  The  thing  about  the  whole 
that  we  object  to  is  that  it  lacks  depth  This 
may  be  due  to  your  not  having  developed 
sufficiently,  or  to  the  printing  process  not 
being  suitable.  If  the  first  is  the  cause  you 
can  intensify  the  negative,  while  in  case  the 
latter  is  the  matter  you  must  find  out  what 
paper  gives  the  best  result. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Oak. 


W.O.H.N. — Quite  correct  so  far  as  its 
exposure  goes.  Not  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
matter  of  composition  to  make  a  picture.  It 
would  look  nicer  trimmed  to  a  circular  shape, 
as  then  you  would  get  a  lot  of  the  rough  sea  and 
very  little  of  the  calm  which  is  praictically 
useless.  Carry  your  development  a  little 
further. 

Robin  Hood. — This  is  rather  a  bonny  bit, 
and  if  the  lighting  effect  had  been  a  little 
stronger  you  would  have  secured  a  charming 
photograph.  It  would  also  have  been  better 
if  you  had  shown  more  foreground  and  less 
tree  top,  but,  of  course,  the  foreground  would 
require  to  have  something  interesting  in  it. 

S.B. — Trimmed  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
not  very  pictorial  even  at  that.  You  see  the 
road  is  too  wide  and  lacks  interest.  Taken  on 
a  wet  day  with  a  sunset  light  you  might  get 
something  here. 

Beginner. — Very  badly  out  of  focus,  and 
consequently  no  good,  which  is  a  pity  as  the 
lighting  is  quite  satisfactory  and  the  exposure 
has  been  correctly  timed. 
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Fleur  de  Lys. — There  was  an  excellent 
chance  here.  The  artist  had  a  fine  old  arch¬ 
way  at  his  disposal,  and  the  lighting,  for  a 
wonder,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
choice  of  position,  however,  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  archway  ought  to  have  either  been 
more  central  or  only  about  half  of  it  shown. 
If  this  treatment  had  been  followed  out 
attention  would  have  had  to  be  devoted  to  the 
window  and  the  lamp  and  the  carving  of  the 
arch  We  should  have  preferred,  however, 
the  more  central  position,  because  such  a 


pretty  vista  effect  could  then  have  been 
obtained.  As  the  view  stands  at  present, 
although  it  is  fairly  telling,  it  seems  to  lack 
balance,  and  either  of  the  methods  mentioned 
would  have  given  this.  The  exposure  and  the 
rest  of  it  have  been  most  correctly  managed, 
for  the  gradation  of  the  original  print  is 
capital,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  reproduction. 

Captain. — The  lighting  in  this  is  beautiful, 
and  the  girl  is  nicely  posed,  but  she  has  moved 
her  head.  The  print  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
square.  Cut  off  exactly  half  an  inch  from  the 
left  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right  and 
a  better  ensemble  accrues. 

Devonian. — Technically  good,  but  the 
steamer  is  not  at  all  pictorial,  being  too 
suggestive  of  shilling  excursions.  Never  try  to 
get  a  view  of  a  boat  broadside  on,  they  look 
far  better  when  taken  with  the  prow  looking 
directly  at  the  lens.  They  also  require  careful 
lighting. 

Seant. — This  is  very  fair,  but  we  think 
that  if  you  trimmed  it  with  a  circular  mask 
you  would  get  a  more  pictorial  result,  as 
there  is  too  much  uninteresting  space  on 
either  side.  The  lighting  is  very  pleasant. 
You  have  very  slightly  overexposed. 


Hector.— Might  have  been  good,  as  the 
lighting  is  very  nice,  but  the  cutting  off  of 
the  top  of  the  masts  is  a  pictorial  defect,  and 
the  things  seem  also  too  scattered.  That  is, 
the  boats  are  too  far  away  from  the  tower. 
We  think  if  you  had  taken  up  a  position  a  wee 
bit  nearer  the  right  you  would  have  condensed 
things  and  got  something  better,  pictorially 
speaking.  The  gradation  of  the  sky  is  very 
nice.  No.  2.  We  like  the  boats  much  better 
than  this.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  underexposed 
and  very  badly  developed.  You  did  not  select 
a  very  nice  position,  because  there  is  no  fore¬ 
ground.  No.  3.  The  bridge  view  is  nicely 
lighted,  and  the  material  is  satisfactory,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  whole  seems  to  lack  strength. 
There  seems  to  be  a  mist  about  which  is  fatal. 
The  nasty  sign,  too,  denoting  the  close 
proximity  of  a  billiard  table  is  a  terrible  eye¬ 
sore,  and  ought  to  have  deterred  you  from 
taking  the  picture  if  there  were  absolutely  no 
means  of  eliminating  it  or  blocking  it  out. 

Mygarri. — Nicely  selected,  but  a  bit  hard  ; 
this,  we  fancy,  is  due  to  your  not  having  given 
a  long  enough  exposure  or  the  developer  you 
used  being  too  vigorous.  We  do  not  like  the 
gray  colour,  we  think  that  the  whole  would 
look  better  printed  in,  say,  warm  sepia. 

Snooks. — Rather  pretty.  You  certainly  got 
the  effect  of  a  windy  day,  but  we  should  have 
preferred  natural  clouds  printing  in.  The 
foreground  also  lacks  interest. 

Tomato. — This  won’t  do  at  all.  You  have 
fallen  into  the  common  trap  into  which  many 
step  who  study  still-life  photography.  That 
is,  you  photographed  the  material  itself  too 
small  and  included  too  much  in  the  way  of 
surroundings.  Your  arranging  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  themselves  was  quite  right,  but  you 
should  not  have  employed  a  white  tablecloth, 
and  certainly  the  screens  and  things  behind 


were  a  huge  mistake.  Employ  brown  paper 
next  time  for  background  and  also  a  brown 
cloth,  and  then  you  will  notice  how  the  eye  is 
at  once  taken  to  the  principal  object,  and  not 
sent  off  at_a  tangent  all  over  the  place. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Fleur  de  Lys. 


Submitted  by  Criticism  by  Tomato. 
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Doc. — Hardly  a  success.  You  see,  the  horse 
is  much  too  big  for  the  gollywog,  and  the 
background  with  its  numerous  little  pictures 
is  annoying  and  irritating.  You  underexpose 
too. 

Elrick. — This  has  decided  claims  to  the 
pictorial,  but  it  is  spoilt  by  one  or  two  things. 
In  the  first  place  the  gate  should  have  been 
open  slightly,  as  the  nasty  horizontal  bars 
form  awkward  lines ;  then  you  ought  to  put 
in  a  good  sky  suggesting  a  good  sunset  effect, 
the  light  to  be  coming  from  the  left.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  mark  in 
the  sky  save  that  it  has  been  done  in  develop¬ 
ment.  You  are  on  the  right  track. 

W.  J.  Mogridge. — This  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  ;  it  is  out  of  focus  and  contains  too 
much  material.  Scenes  of  this  sort  rarely 
come  out  well  in  photographs,  because  the 
artificiality  of  the  bridges  is  annoying. 
No.  2.  The  child  is  naturally  posed,  but 
he  has  moved  his  head  and  therefore  his 
face  is  irritatingly  double.  The  exposure 
has  erred  slightly  on  the  side  of  “over,” 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  do  not  like 
the  blue  mount,  the  lines  round  are  all 
right,  but  don’t  you  think  that  a  nice  quiet 
green  would  have  shown  the  picture  off  to  a 
much  better  advantage  ?  There  are  very  few 
tones  of  blue  that  would  suit. 

Harrand.— Fairly  good  technically  speaking. 
From  the  pictorial  standpoint  it  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  shown  the  road  in  per¬ 
spective,  and  if  the  donkey  and  cart  had  been 
more  central  and  not  drawn  up  alongside  the 
hedge. 

Newark. — This  is  lighted  very  nicely  and 
the  child  is  in  a  good  position,  but  she  should 
have  been  looking  at  the  doll,  and  the  other 
two  which  are  lying  on  the  ground  should 
have  been  brought  closer  up,  and  the  whole 
composition  then  made  to  fill  a  greater  portion 
of  an  upright  plate.  Technique  beyond 
reproach. 

Not  Good. — This  won’t  do.  The  bracken 
is  not  sufficiently  striking  and  the  background 
although  to  a  certain  extent  pictorial  is  not 
pleasing.  We  cannot  tell  you  what  you 
might  have  got  here  without  knowing  the  spot, 
but  we  feel  confident  that  you  could  have 
produced  something  better  than  you  have 
done,  taking  less  bracken  and  more  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  seeing  that  the  bracken  you 
had  photographed  for  your  foreground  was  in 
a  pictorial  clump. 

Brake. — Very  pretty  indeed,  displaying 
excellent  technique.  We  do  not  think  we  can 
say  any  more  about  it. 

Fenty. — A  little  bit  hard,  due  we  fancy  to 
slight  overexposure.  It  is  astonishing  what 
time  one  can  give  to  a  scene  of  this  character 
and  not  produce  a  flat  effect.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  view  must  be  taken  on  a  very 
good  day.  It  is  worth  while  taking  this  scene 
again. 

Sea  Are  U.  U.- — Fairly  pictorial  as  regards 
lighting,  but  these  boats  always  appear  to 
have  such  long  prows,  and  do  not  balance  at 
all  well.  Technically,  quite  up  to  the  mark. 


Detego. — This  would  have  been  a  little 
nicer  had  not  the  sheep  apparently  fallen  out. 
The  lighting  of  the  tree  is  pretty  and  it  is  a 
nice  graceful  shape,  but  stronger  life  interest 
than  the  two  sheep  suffering  from  pique  was 
needed. 

Hnswets  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

F.  J.  Lindley. — The  effect  you  describe  is  produced 
by  first  photographing  the  bottle,  and  secondly,  the  foot¬ 
baller  ;  the  print  of  the  latter  is  made  and  the  figure  cut 
out ;  this  is  pasted  on  to  the  print  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
whole  then  photographed  again.  An  alternative  way  is 
to  cut  out  the  print  of  the  footballer,  put  it  inside  the 
bottle,  and  then  photograph  the  whole. 

W.  Bradbury. — We  cannot  help  thinking  there  has 
been  something  wrong  in  your  procedure,  as  the  formula 
in  question  has  been  used  for  many  years  ;  perhaps  you 
did  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  hardening  ;  the  varnish 
ought  to  answer  for  all  purposes,  except,  perhaps,  strong 
acids.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  enamel  paint  for 
the  purpose,  but  in  all  probability,  it  would  work 
satisfactorily. 

“One  with  a  Grievance”  takes  exception  to  our 
Competition. ’ ’  As  “  One  with  a  Grievance  ’ ’  was  a  corn- 
withholding  two  of  the  prizes  in  the  “  Country  Children 
petitor,  she  naturally  holds  a  prejudiced  position.  We 
think  we  made  ourselves  clear  on  the  matter  in  pointing 
out  that  we  strongly  objeeted  to  withholding  prizes,  but 
we  really  do  not  propose  to  make  awards  where  there  is 
absolutely  no  merit  at  all.  We  only  remember  two,  or 
at  the  most  three  occasions  since  the  “  Practical  and 
Junior  Fhotographer  ”  was  first  started  many  years  ago, 
when  such  a  step  as  this  has  been  taken,  so  that  it  will 
not  do  for  “One  with  a  Grievance”  to  say  that  com¬ 
petitors  are  never  sure  of  the  prizes  being  given.  We 
are  quite  sure  that,  on  thinking  the  matter  over  “One 
with  a  Grievance  ”  would  hardly  like  to  receive  some¬ 
thing  to  which  she  was  not  reasonably  entitled. 

Lieut.  McCulloch. — It  is  quite  evident  that  either 
your  dark  slides  are  at  fault  or  there  is  a  narrow  slit  at  the 
front  of  the  camera,  near  the  lens.  We  think,  however, 
the  former  is  the  case.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  paste 
dark-coloured  cloth  inside  the  slides,  and  carefully  make 
a  trial  exposure  before  going  to  work  again  properly. 

V.  S.  Padmanabharigri. — We  are  not  sure  whether 
we  are  spelling  your  name  correctly,  but  possibly  this 
reply  will  be  identified  by  you  in  any  event.  We  are 
sorry  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  receive  you  into 
membership  of  the  Postal  Club  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  take  the  circulating  portfolio  so  many  weeks 
to  reach  you  and  return.  We  should  certainly  be  pleased 
to  see  a  few  photographs  of  Indian  life  and  manners. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  of  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C  ,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  Mr.  John  Lockie,  M.P.,for  Devon- 
port,  leaving  his  residence  at  Stonehall,  Stonehouse. 
G.  T.  Bayley,  3,  Union  Street,  Stonehouse. 

One  photograph  of  a  design  in  colours  for  military 
mounts.  R.  Sinclair  &  Son,  101,  Northgate  Street, 
Canterbury. 
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WINTER  SPORT 
FOR  THE  CAMERA. 

Illustrated  by  Will  Cadby. 


HE  country  is 
all  very  well 
in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  say  the 
majority,  but 
who  could 
stand  it 
in  winter  ? 
Many  photo¬ 
graphers  go 
even  further, 
and  declare  it  is  no  good  dragging 
their  cameras  with  them  if  Fate  obliges 
them  to  go  into  the  desert  for  the 
winter  months.  But  those  who  spend 
their  lives  and  see  both  summer  and 
winter  through  in  the  country  are  by 
no  means  the  unhappy  victims  some 
would  have  us  believe,  and  they  do  not 
deserve  that  pity  so  freely  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  townsfolk.  They  are  not 
without  their  compensations  and  if  they 
are  photographers,  they  often  prove 
considerable  ones. 


Thoreau,  the  great  Nature  lover, 
says,  “What  is  a  course  of  poetry  or 
philosophy  ....  or  the  best  society,  or 
the  most  admirable  routine  of  life,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  discipline  of  looking 
always  at  what  is  to  be  seen?”  And 
truly  only  those  who  see  each  month  in 
and  out  in  the  country  know  how  true 
this  is,  and  how  very  much  the  habit  of 
photography  helps  open  their  eyes  to 
see  “what  is  to  be  seen.” 

It  is  not  only  Nature  either  who  offers 
us  subject  and  variety  in  the  form  of 
her  morning  and  evening  skies,  her 
change  of  garments,  such  as  mist  and 
snow,  but  animals  play  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  country  life  and  are  far 
greater  personalities  than  can  ever  be 
the  case  in  a  town.  And  besides 
animals,  there  are  the  winter  sports 
offering  all  kinds  of  possibilities. 
People,  if  not  more  hardy  than  of  old, 
are  at  least  more  fond  of  fresh  air,  and 
there  is  now  much  more  occasion  and 
incentive  to  out  of  door  life,  in  which 
photography  can  well  take  its  part. 

There  is  shooting  with  its  tramping 
for  miles  after  partridges  in  the  keen 
autumn  air,  and,  later  on,  waiting  in 
picturesque  line  for  the  slaughter  of 
pheasants.  There  is  the  hockey  match. 


so  full  of  life  and  action  and  which, 
with  the  modern  rapid  lens  and 
shutters,  is  by  no  means  beyond  the 
camera’s  reach.  Hunting,  too,  opens 
out  a  whole  fresh  vista  of  work,  and 
for  the  photographer  there  are  the 
amusing  incidents  of  the  meet,  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  scent,  etc. 

Later  on,  when  to  the  grief  of  the 
hunting  folk  the  frost  sets  in,  there  are 
more  open-air  sports,  and  that  perfect 
orgie  of  skating,  in  which  English 
people  allow  themselves  to  indulge, 
knowing  how  little  the  ice  may  be 
reckoned  on  to  wait  their  pleasure. 


1'here  are  plenty  of  subjects  waiting 
to  be  photographed  and  plenty  of 
magazines  eager  to  reproduce  the 
photographs.  There  seems  at  present 
a  regular  boom  in  sporting  subjects 
and  in  competitions  and  contributions 
they  are  known  to  stand  an  excellent 
chance. 

So  winter  in  the  countiy  has  its 
compensations  and  offers  us  the  chance 
of  doing  artistic  photography  to  please 
ourselves,  or  sporting  photographs  to 
please  other  people,  from  the  editors  of 
sporting  magazines  downwards. 

Carine  Cadby. 


By  Will  Cadby. 


AN  OPTICAL  LANTERN: 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AND  USE  IT 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

TO  the  photographer  who  wishes 
to  get  the  full  enjoyment  out  of 
his  pursuit  an  optical  lantern  is 
almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  his 
camera  itself.  The  professional  por¬ 
trait-taker  may  feel  no  need  of  it,  the 
high  art  pictorialist  who  delights  in 
gum  bichomate  may  despise  it,  but 
with  these  exceptions  there  are  few 
,who  practise  photography  that  will  not 
find  it  useful.  To  the  lecturer  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  The  making 
of  slides  by  reduction  during  the  hours 
of  daylight,  or  by  contact  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  is  itself  most  interesting  work,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  finished  slides  adds 
an  extra  interest  to  social  gatherings  at 
home,  and  introduces  a  little  much- 
needed  change  into  the  monotony  of 
village  life,  if  the  schoolroom  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  show.  The  photographer 
may  also  at  times  be  able  by  means  of 
the  slides  to  procure  lecture  engage¬ 
ments  of  a  more  or  less  important 
nature.  At  home  or  in  the  village 
schoolroom  the  photographer  generally 
can  act  both  as  lanternist  and  lecturer, 
but  in  more  important  lectures  a  lan¬ 
tern  operator  is  necessary,  and  when 
making  arrangements  for  the  lecture  it 
is  well  to  stipulate  that  the  society  or 
committee  that  is  organizing  it  should 
provide  the  lantern  and  some  one  to 
work  it.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  appearance  of  a  slide  on 
the  screen  by  simply  looking  at  it  when 
held  in  the  hand,  the  slide-maker  must 
have  a  lantern  by  which  he  may  try 
the  slides  at  home  before  venturing  to 
show  them  in  public.  We  are  all  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  biunial  and  triunial  lan¬ 
terns,  resplendent  with  brass  mounts 
and  polished  mahogany,  that  are  met 
with  in  lecture-halls,  and  we  may  dread 
the  expense  which  such  an  outfit  would 
involve.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
incur  this  outlay.  A  single  lantern 
will  do  all  that  is  generally  needed — in 
fact,  for  the  exhibition  of  plain  photo¬ 
graphic  slides  a  double  or  triple  lantern 
is  of  no  use  or  even  extra  convenience. 
These  lanterns  were  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  -‘effect”  slides, 


with  which  most  of  us  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  possibly  do  not  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  when  we  see  them. 

Lanterns  serviceable  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  bought  for  30/-  and  upwards 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  intended.  It  is  well  when  purchas¬ 
ing  to  disregard  mere  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  and  get  for  the  money  we  are 


picture  where  all  the  details  are  lost  in 
gloom,  however  good  the  slide  may  be. 
The  smaller  the  size  of  the  light  the 
better.  The  condenser  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  the  whole  of  the 
transparency,  which  can  never  with 
the  standard  slides  in  use  in  England 
exceed  three  inches  square,  to  be 
fully  illuminated  ;  and  the  projecting 


prepared  to  spend  the  essential  parts 
of  the  instrument  as  good  as  we  can. 

The  three  important  parts  of  the 
lantern  are  the  source  of  light,  the 
condenser  and  the  projecting  lens. 

The  light  must  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  allow  the  image  of  the  size  we  desire 
to  show  up  brilliantly  on  the  screen. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  a  dull,  heavy 


By  Will  Cadby. 


lens  should,  if  possible,  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  whole  of  the  picture 
may  be  in  sharp  focus  at  the  same  time. 

Here  let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  well  to 
endeavour  always  to  make  the  slides 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
normal  standard  in  point  of  density, 
and  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  projected 
image  to  the  light  we  are  using,  rather 
than  to  make  the  slides  to  suit  the 
light  and  the  size  of  the  projected  image. 
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It  is  often  said  that  thin  slides  are 
the  best  for  an  oil  lamp,  and  strong 
ones  for  limelight ;  but  if  we  have  only 
an  oil  lantern,  and  make  our  slides  thin 
to  enable  us  to  show  them  on  a  large 
scale,  then  if  we  want  them  for  a  public 
lecture,  where  they  will  be  shown  by 
limelight,  they  will  look  poor  and 
washed  out  ;  but  if  we  are  content  to 
show  slides  when  using  an  oil  lantern 
so  that  the  three-inch  square  trans¬ 
parency  is  enlarged  not  more  than 
twelve  diameters,  and  appears  on  the 
screen  as  a  picture  not  more  than  one 
yard  square,  we  shall  probably  find 


that  if  they  look  well  they  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  when  shown  on  a  larger  screen 
by  means  of  a  limelight  lantern. 

Possessors  of  oil  lanterns  often  utterly 
spoil  the  effect  of  good  slides  by  pro¬ 
jecting  them  on  too  large  a  scale. 
I  was  last  year  visiting  friends  who  at 
the  time  happened  to  have  in  the  house 
a  box  of  slides  belonging  to  a  postal 
lantern-slide  club,  and  they  said  they 
would  like  my  opinion  on  them.  The 
lantern  and  screen  were  arranged,  and 
the  pictures  were  projected  so  that  the 
maximum  sized  transparency  —  by 
which  I  mean  one  in  which  the  mask 


By  Will  Cadby. 


had  an  opening  of  three  inches  square — 
appeared  on  the  screen  seven  feet 
square.  After  all  had  been  shown, 
I  asked  permission  to  move  the  lantern 
nearer  to  the  screen,  and  so  placed  it 
that  the  picture  was  only  three  feet 
square.  The  surprise  and  delight  of 
my  friends  at  the  improvement  was 
immense.  The  change  was  quite  a 
revelation  to  them.  The  light  which 
previously  had  been  spread  over  49 
square  feet,  being  now  spread  only  over 
nine  feet,  was  increased  about  five  and 
a  half  times  in  intensity. 

The  three  sources  of  light  most  in 
.use  are  (1)  oil  with  either  a  three  or 
four-wick  burner,  (2)  acetylene  and  (3) 
limelight  used  either  with  an  ether 
saturator,  a  blow-through,  or  a  mixed 
jet.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  oil  lamp  is  the  most 
convenient,  for  oil  can  be  obtained 
anywhere,  and  the  lamp  is  of  scarcely 
any  weight.  I  use  myself  a  four- wick 
Stock’s  lamp,  which  I  believe  is  as 
good  as  any  and  better  than  most. 
The  acetylene  light  comes  next  in  point 
of  convenience  (Butcher  &  Sons  sell 
acetylene  generators  for  two  guineas), 
and  gives  a  much  stronger  illumination. 
But  the  best  of  all  is  the  mixed  jet 
limelight,  though  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  cylinders  of  compressed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gas  deter  many  from  using  it. 
Where  coal  gas  can  be  obtained  from 
the  household  supply  by  attaching  a 
tube  to  a  burner,  the  cylinder  of  hydro¬ 
gen  can  be  dispensed  with ;  where  gas 
is  not  to  be  had  the  ether  saturator 
may  be  used,  and  in  this  case  also  only 
the  oxygen  cylinder  is  needed.  Oil 
lamps  are  always  supplied  with  a 
reflector,  but  its  use  is  rather  theoreti¬ 
cal  than  practical,  as  may  be  seen  by 
removing  it  while  a  picture  is  on  the 
screen.  Whatever  light  is  used  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  placed  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  condenser. 
This  distance  can  be  found  by  trial — 
by  sliding  the  light  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  the  projecting  lens  being  in 
place  and  in  focus,  until  a  perfectly 
even  disc  of  light  is  seen  on  the  screen. 

It  would  take  more  space  than  is  at 
my  disposal  were  I  to  attempt  to 
describe  in  detail  how  each  kind  of 
light  must  be  managed.  Most  of  those 
who  are  beginning  lantern  work  have 
some  friend  who  will  be  able  to  give 
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them  some  practical  instruction,  or, 
failing  such  a  friend,  the  dealer  from 
whom  the  apparatus  is  purchased  will 
give  a  demonstration.  Only  a  few 
hints  can  be  given  here.  Always  take 
care  not  to  turn  on  the  light  to  the  full 
at  once,  or  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  may  crack  the  condenser. 
Be  sure  to  have  the  condenser  so  placed 
that  the  ventilating  holes  are  at  the  top, 
so  that  any  steam  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  between  the 
glasses  may  pass  out  easily.  Always 
see  that  the  condenser  is  firmly  in  place. 
Condensers  should  not  be  less  than  4 
inches  in  diameter  (4^  inches  is  better 
still),  or  the  corners  of  full-sized  trans¬ 
parencies  will  not  be  well  illuminated. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  condenser,  composed  of  two 
thick  plano-convex  lenses,  with  their 
convex  surfaces  towards  each  other. 
There  are  various  forms  of  condensers 
on  the  market,  some  at  very  high 
prices,  but  the  ordinary  ones  are  amply 
sufficient.  When  long-focussed  pro¬ 
jection  lenses  are  used,  condensers 
with  meniscus  are  better  than  those 
with  plano-convex  lenses. 

The  quality  of  the  projected  image 
naturally  depends  chiefly  on  the  pro¬ 
jection  lens  or  objective.  There  are 
certain  characteristics  of  an  ideal  lens 
which  are  not  easy  to  obtain  simul¬ 
taneously,  though  they  may  be  met 
with  in  the  higher  priced  ones.  They 
should  be  capable  of  forming  a  flat 
image  of  an  object  on  a  flat  surface — 
namely  the  transparency  on  the  lantern 
plate — without  any  stopping  down 
being  resorted  to.  They  must  work  at 
a  large  aperture,  so  as  to  transmit  as 
much  light  as  possible.  “  Depth  of 
focus,”  as  it  is  called,  is,  however,  of  no 
importance,  and  a  wide  angle  is  not 
required,  as  the  maximum  length  of  the 
diagonal  of  the  largest  picture  they 
have  to  take  in  is  never  more  than  4J 
inches,  and  is  generally  not  more  than 
3-i-  inches,  and  the  focus  of  the  lens  is 
generally  not  less  than  5  inches.  The 
working  aperture  should  not  be  less 
than  about //4-5.  The  lenses  generally 
used  are  the  so-called  “  Portrait 
Lenses  ”  of  the  Petzval  type.  At 
one  time  they  were  the  only  lenses 
constructed  capable  of  giving  good 
definition  anywhere  on  the  field  with  a 
large  aperture,  but  they  did  not  give 


very  flat  fields,  hence  definition  fell  off 
greatly  towards  the  corners  if  the 
centre  of  the  field  was  sharply  focussed. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  at 
one  time  lantern  slides  were  almost 
universally  mounted  with  masks  having 
circular  apertures  of  not  more  than 
2-f  inches  diameter.  Recent  advances 
in  optical  skill  have,  however,  made  it 
possible  to  construct  not  only  modified 
“  Petzvals  ”  with  much  flatter  fields, 
but  lenses  of  entirely  different  types 
which  leave  little  to  be  desired.  First 
of  all  for  flatness  of  field  I  should  place  a 
Zeiss  “Planar;”  the 4|~in. lens  working 
at  // 3-6,  and  the  5-in.  at  // 3-8,  costing 
respectively  £*j  10s.  and  £g,  would 
answer  admirably.  A  Zeiss  “  Unar” 
of  4^-in.  or  5f-in.  working  at  //4‘5, 
though  giving  somewhat  less  light, 
would  be  considerably  cheaper,  £\  10s. 
or  £5  1  os.  All  these  lenses  could 
be  used  for  ordinary  photography,  for 
taking  indeed  the  negatives  from  which 
slides  can  be  made  by  contact;  this 
might  be  a  consideration  with  many 
photographers.  Besides  these  we  have 
Wray’s  Projection  Lenses,  the  5-in. 
and  6-in.  ones  costing  £\  and  £\  10s. 
respectively,  working  at  _// 3  ;  these, 
however,  are  not  corrected  for  photo¬ 
graphy.  Dallmeyer  supplies  a  lens 
specially  made  for  lanterns  at  a  some¬ 
what  higher  price  ;  in  fact,  .fine  lenses 
for  this  purpose  are  now  made  by  most 
of  the  leading  opticians.  But  all  these 
are  costly. 

The  cheaper  lanterns,  of  course,  have 
not  such  good  lenses.  Many  of  them 
are  cheap  French  portrait  lenses  of  the 
Petzval  type.  With  these  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  to  get  good 
definition  all  over  the  picture  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  but  by  focussing 
for  points  on  a  circle  about  midway 
between  the  centre  and  corners  very 
passable  results  may  be  obtained.  And 
if  all  we  require  is  to  be  able  to  test  our 
slides  for  density  and  definition,  a  cheap 
lens  will  serve  our  purpose,  for  by 
racking  it  in  and  out  we  can  succes¬ 
sively  get  all  parts  of  the  picture  in 
focus  and  so  find  out  if  the  definition 
of  the  slide  is  good  or  not.  These 
cheaper  lenses  do  not  as  a  rule  work 
at  so  large  an  aperture  as  the  more 
expensive  ones,  and  so  do  not  give  such 
brilliant  images  on  the  screen,  all  other 
circumstances  being  the  same.  The 
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body  of  the  lantern  may  be  quite  well 
made  of  Japanned  tin  or  Russian  iron. 
Some  have  a  double  casing  with  an  air 
space  between,  so  that  the  outside  may 
not  get  so  hot.  Those  desirous  of 
purchasing  should  consult  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  firms  that  advertise  in  this 
journal,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  find 
something  that  will  suit  the  price  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pay.  A  really 
useful  lantern  may  be  had  for  about 
£\  or  ^"5,  and  any  money  invested 
beyond  this  sum  had  better  be  spent  in 
exchanging  the  objective  with  which  the 
lantern  is  supplied  and  furnished  for 
one  of  the  absolutely  flat  field  objectives 
spoken  of  above. 

But  even  if  the  lantern  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  much  of  the  effect  of  the 
picture  depends  on  the  screen.  A  linen 
sheet  is  often  used,  but  if  anyone  will 
hang  up  such  a  sheet  so  that  both  sides 
can  be  examined  when  a  picture  is 
projected  on  it,  he  will  find  that  the 
picture  can  be  seen  fairly  well  on  the 
side  of  the  sheet  furthest  from  the 
lantern.  This  means  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  light  passes  through 
the  sheet,  and  is  lost  to  those  who  look 
at  the  sheet  from  the  lantern  side. 
Rollable  opaque  screens  may  be  had 
which  retain  the  light  on  the  side  turned 
to  the  lantern.  These  give  a  much 
more  brilliant  picture  than  the  semi¬ 
transparent  sheets,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  hang 
absolutely  flat.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  a  wall  carefully  smoothed  and 
whitewashed;  if  the  absolute  white  is 
considered  too  glaring,  a  little  yellow 
ochre  can  be  added  to  the  whitewash. 
As,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  devote  a  wall  of  a  room  to  this 
purpose,  another  excellent  plan  is  to 
obtain  from  an  artists’  colourman  a 
canvas  stretched  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  sold  for  painting  on  in  oil 
colours,  thickly  coated  with  white 
grounding.  This  can  be  washed  if  it 
gets  soiled,  and  kept  flat  by  driving  in 
the  wedges  at  the  back.  W  hen  wanted 
for  use  it  can  be  hung  up  against  a  wall, 
and  when  not  in  use  can  be  easily 
stowed  away  in  some  spare  room. 

When  it  is  desired  to  show  lantern 
slides  on  a  small  scale  to  as  many 
people  as  the  room  will  conveniently 
hold,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the 
lantern  behind  a  translucent  screen,  so 


that  the  lantern  does  not  intercept  the 
view  of  any  of  the  spectators.  A  thin 
sheet,  well  damped,  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  better  still  is  tracing 
cloth,  stretched  in  the  manner  described 
when  speaking  of  the  canvas.  This,  if 
41  inches  wide,  will  cost  about  is.  6d. 
to  2s.  a  yard.  When  slides  are  thus 
shown  through  the  screen,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  the  slides  into  the 
lantern  with  the  film  side  away  from  the 
light,  or  the  pictures  will  be  reversed 
right  and  left. 

In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  axis  of  the  projection  lens  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  screen  or  the 
pictures  will  be  distorted.  A  custom 
prevails  in  some  lecture  halls  of  having 
the  screen  tilted  forward  at  the  top  and 
pointing  the  objective  upwards,  but  it 
is  far  better  to  raise  the  lantern  on  a 
platform  until  it  is  exactly  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  the  screen  and  to  keep  the 
screen  vertical,  as  when  the  screen  is 
tilted  an  unpleasant  effect  is  produced 
when  the  picture  is  viewed  from  the 
side  of  the  room. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  know  the 
distance  from  the  screen  at  which  the 
lantern  objective  must  be  placed  to 
obtain  a  certain  amount  of  enlargement. 
This  is  given  by  the  formula — 
d=(n+i)f 

When  f  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
and  u  the  number  of  times  the  image 
is  enlarged,  d  and  /  being  expressed  in 
the  same  units.  We  may  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  an  enlargement  of  four  times 
will  show  a  slide  three  inches  square  as 
a  picture  a  foot  square  on  the  screen, 
so  that,  if  we  know  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective,  we  can  easily  calculate 
the  distance. 

Suppose  we  want  a  picture  a  square 
yard  in  area  and  that  our  lens  is  one  of 
5-in.  focus.  Then  we  must  enlarge  12 
times,  since  4x3  =  12. 

Then  rf  =  (i2  + 1)  x  5  =  65  ins.  =  5  ft. 

5  in- 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to 
know  what  size  a  picture  will  appear 
on  a  screen  at  a  certain  distance,  the 
method  of  working  will  be  as  shown  in 
the  following  example  : — 

Suppose  the  distance  is  10  feet  or  120 
inches,  and  the  lens  is  one  of  6  in.  focus. 
Then  {n-\- 1)  x  6=  120 

?/+i=  20 
and  n=  19 
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That  is  to  say  if  the  aperture  of  the 
mask  is  3  in.  by  2-J-  in.,  the  picture  on 
the  screen  will  be — 

3  x  19  or  57  in.  or  4  ft.  9  in.  in  length  and 
2\  x  19  or  47 £  in.  or  3  ft.  1 i-J  in.  in  width. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING. 

By  the  Editor. 

THE  apparatus  required  for  making 
lantern  slides  is  inexpensive  and 
simple.  Let  me  first  point  out 
before  entering  into  details,  that  there  are 
two  methods  of  making  slides.  The  first 
is  the  direct  method  where  the  lantern 
plate  is  put  in  contact  with  the  negative 
in  the  printing  frame,  and  exposed  to 
gaslight  for  a  few  seconds.  In  this 
case,  the  size  of  the  lantern  slide  being 
3  J  inches  square,  all  that  portion  of  the 
image  on  the  negative  beyond  these 
dimensions  cannot  be  included  in  the 
picture  upon  the  slide.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  is,  therefore,  compelled  to 
select  a  certain  portion  of  the  negative 
which  seems  best  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  the  re¬ 
ducing  method,  whereby  the  whole  of 
a  negative  can  be  included  upon  the 
slide  by  means  of  a  special  reducing 
camera.  This  involves  a  rather  longer 
exposure,  and  daylight  is  usually  best 
for  the  purpose. 

However,  let  me  first  outline  the 
proceedings  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  first  and  direct  method.  I  shall  do 
so  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  this 
contribution  being  intended  primarily 
for  novices. 

Suppose  that  we  take  a  -J- pi  ate 
negative  from  which  it  is  desired  to 
make  a  slide,  and  put  it  into  an  ordi¬ 
nary  printing  frame.  We  then  go 
into  the  dark-room,  turn  on  the  yellow 
or  ruby  light,  and  opening  a  box  of 
lantern  plates  (which  are  to  be  obtained 
everywhere  at  a  shilling  a  dozen)  we 
draw  one  out,  noting  which  is  the  film 
side,  distinguished  by  being  matt  as 
compared  with  the  glass  side,  which  is 
smooth,  and  we  place  the  matt  side 
against  the  negative  in  the  printing 
frame.  The  negative  is,  of  course,  an 
inch  larger  one  way  than  the  slide,  so 
we  must  move  it  about  until  we  find 


the  choicest  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
then,  placing  the  back  of  the  printing 
frame  in  position,  we  carefully  clamp 
up  one  or  both  of  the  springs,  and  we 
are  then  ready  to  make  the  exposure. 
We  turn  on  the  gas  or  the  lamp,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  holding  the  negative 
one  foot  from  the  light  for  about  20 
seconds,  we  quickly  turn  the  light 
down  again,  and  resume  work  by  the 
non -actinic  rays.  Now  unloosing  the 
frame,  we  take  out  the  lantern  plate, 
place  it  in  the  developer,  face  upwards, 
rock  gently,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  image  will  begin  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance.  When  the  shadows  seem  to  be 
blocking  up  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
plate  appears  to  be  becoming  dense, 
we  may  take  it  out  of  the  developer 
and  look  at  it  by  transmitted  light.  As 
soon  as  it  appears  to  be  a  little  denser 
than  we  would  like  to  have  it  finally, 
development  is  complete.  We  rinse 
it  rapidly  under  the  tap,  and  drop  it 
into  the  hypo  solution  to  be  fixed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  said  anything 
about  the  composition  of  our  developer. 
The  best,  for  the  beginner  at  any  rate, 
is  the  hydroquinone  formula,  in  two 
solutions  made  up  as  follows  : — 


A. 

Hydroquinone . .  20  grs. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 15  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda  ............  1  oz. 

Water  to  . .  20  ozs. 

B. 

Sodium  hydrate  ............  30  grs. 

Water  to . 20  ozs. 


For  use  mix  equal  parts.  Use  a  plate 
tray  for  developing  in,  if  you  have  not 
a  special  one  the  size  of  a  lantern  slide. 
Do  not  be  sparing  with  the  developer, 
as  you  need  not  throw  it  away  after 
the  first  slide  has  been  done,  hut  may 
continue  to  use  it  for  six  or  some¬ 
times  even  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve. 

This  particular  developer  gives,  with 
ordinary  exposures,  black  tones.  But 
if  we  would  like  to  have  our  slides 
warmer  in  shade,  all  we  need  to  do  is 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  dilute  the  developer, 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  That  will 
necessitate  probably  an  exposure  of 
about  40  seconds  instead  of  the  20  we 
gave  above,  but  the  resulting  slide  will 
be  of  a  brown  tint  instead  of  black. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  slide  is  now 
fixed,  and  we  may  open  the  door  of 
our  dark-room  and  examine  it  by  day¬ 
light.  If  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  select  the  correct  times  of 
exposure  and  development  at  our  first 
operation,  we  should  have  a  clear  slide 
looking,  when  held  up  to  the  window, 
perhaps  just  a  trifle  tbin.  If  this  be  its 
condition,  it  will  probably  show  up 


all  right  when  displayed  by  the  lantern. 
But  a  certain  amount  of  experience  is 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  degree  of  density  that  an  ideal 
lantern  slide  should  possess.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  well  for  the  novice, 
before  making  many  slides,  to  either 
compare  them  with  some  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  photographer  or  to  get  his  own 
slides  put  through  the  lantern,  in  order 
to  see  exactly  how  they  look  upon  the 
screen. 

When  the  slide  has  been  removed  from 
the  hypo,  it  must  be  washed  in  running 
water  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  then 
gently  wiped  over  with  a  wet  wad  of 
cotton  wool,  rinsed  once  more  in  case 
any  of  the  hairs  of  the  wool  should  cling 
to  the  face  of  the  slide,  and  then  put 
up  to  dry  in  a  rack.  When  dry  it  will 
be  ready  for  mounting. 


any  dealer’s,  and  cost  from  12  to  20 
shillings,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  reducing  camera  consists  of  a 
black  box,  nearly  a  yard  long,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  At  one  end  is  a 
piece  of  ground  glass,  working  in  a 
groove,  and  inside  that  another  groove, 
where  we  put  the  negative  with  its 
film  towards  the  camera.  At  the  other 
extremity  we  pull  off  a  sort  of  lid, 
which  reveals  inside  a  little  square 
recess  with  a  spring.  Into  this  a 
lantern  plate  is  placed  with  its  film 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  negative. 
Not  far  from  the  centre  of  this  long 
box  is  a  lens  ;  the  focus  is  fixed  so  that 
we  have  no  trouble  with  that,  and  the 
stop  employed  is  usually  //16,  also  a 
fixture.  Therefore  one  may,  without 
much  difficulty,  gauge  the  exposure 
fairly  correctly  at  the  outset. 

Now  we  go  into  the  dark-room 
again,  and  having  shut  out  all  white 
light,  we  place  the  negative  in  the 
camera  and  a  lantern  plate  at  the  other 
end.  We  shut  up  the  camera  and, 
opening  the  door  of  the  dark-room, 
take  it  carefully  out  to  the  nearest 
window,  and  without  shaking  it  in  any 
way,  hold  it  up  to  the  clear  daylight, 
giving  an  exposure  of  about  from  40 
to  60  seconds.  In  the  height  of  summer 
less  than  this  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

Then  entering  the  dark-room  again, 
and  making  all  secure,  the  plate  is 
removed  from  the  camera  and  placed 
in  the  developer.  If  our  exposure  has 
been  correctly  timed,  the  image  should 
begin  to  appear  in  about  half  a  minute, 
or  less. 


□□□□□ 


Now  let  me  proceed  to  describe  the 
method  of  making  lantern  slides  by 
reduction. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  conveniently  done.  One 
can  use  one’s  own  camera  with  the 
addition  of  a  box,  but  perhaps  the 
simplest  way  for  the  novice  is  to  buy 
one  of  the  reducing  cameras,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  to  be  found  at 


Now  for  a  few  words  of  caution  !  In 
the  first  place,  be  sure  to  develop  far 
enough.  The  inexperienced  eye  is 
easily  deceived,  but  if  a  slide  be  over 
dense,  it  is  easier  to  effectively  reduce 
it  than  to  intensify  it.  Secondly,  when 
wiping  off  particles  of  grit,  as  previously 
described,  take  a  good  big  wad  of  wool, 
and  also  be  sure  to  have  it  sufficiently 
wet,  and  to  wipe  very  gently,  otherwise 
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you  will  either  drive  your  fingers 
through  the  film  and  make  a  complete 
mess  of  the  slide,  or  you  will  rub  the 
particles  of  grit,  which  occur  in  all 
water,  into  the  film  and  produce 
disfiguring  markings.  In  the  third 
place  be  sure  your  slides  are  thoroughly 
dry  before  you  begin  to  bind  them  up, 
and,  to  make  quite  certain,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  hold  them  glass  side  down¬ 
wards,  over  a  lamp  or  gas  jet,  for  a  few 
moments  to  ensure  absolute  dessication. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  business  of 
mounting  the  slides,  as  it  is  erroneously 
called.  The  process. consists  of  placing 
a  suitable  paper  mask  over  the  picture, 
imposing  upon  that  a  piece  of  plain 
glass  to  protect  the  film  side,  and  bind¬ 
ing  the  two  together  with  the  mask  in 
the  middle  by  means  of  a  narrow  strip 


of  gum  paper.  Gummed  strips  are 
sold  by  all  dealers  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  also  supply  lantern  masks, 
which  are  pieces  of  black  paper  in 
which  different  shaped  openings  have 
been  cut  so  that  the  photographer  can 
select  whichever  shape  suits  his  picture 
best.  Rectangular  shapes  are  most 
useful,  but  occasionally  ovals  and 
circles  will  be  found  to  come  in.  The 
cover-glass  must  be  very  well  cleaned, 
and  when  the  slide  has  been  bound  up 
it  will  require  polishing  with  a  duster 
on  both  sides.  The  binding  operation 
is  a  little  bit  troublesome  at  first,  but 
if  the  binding  strips  do  not  readily 
cling  to  the  glass,  moisten  the  un¬ 
gummed  side  of  the  strip,  and  then 
when  it  gets  tacky  wet  the  gummed 
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side.  You  will  soon  get  into  the  way 
of  performing  the  operation  uniformly 
and  expeditiously.  The  strip  must  be 
bound  equally  on  both  sides  of  the 
complete  slide,  and  it  must  not  extend, 
of  course,  beyond  the  inner  boundary 
of  the  mask,  or  it  will  spoil  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  slide  when  shown  upon  the 
screen.  The  last  part  of  the  work  is 
to  place  two  white  spots,  as  they  are 
called,  at  the  top  of  the  slide,  to  show 
which  is  the  front.  These  white  spots 
of  paper  are  to  be  had  ready  gummed 
from  the  dealer.  In  some  forms  of 
binding  strips  they  are  printed  upon 
the  strips  themselves. 

ART  IN  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

By  Pevcy  Lund. 

WHEN  the  straightforward 
method  of  making  lantern 
slides  has  been  mastered, 
the  photographer  is  then  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  another  step  forward 
and  learn  the  various  ways  by  which 
slides  can  be  improved  and  rendered 
more  effective  and  tasteful;  also  how 
they  may  be  varied  in  tint  and  tone 
towards  the  same  end. 

In  no  direction  has  greater  real 
progress  been  made  than  in  regard  to 
lantern -slide  making,  wherein  it  is  now 
possible  to  almost  infinitely  vary  the 
appearance  of  a  slide  by  specific 
developers  or  special  treatment  in  the 
laboratory.  One  can  obtain  cold  tones 
and  warm  tones,  red,  green  and  blue 
tints,  without  any  very  elaborate 
arrangements,  and  in  this  connection 
we  must  remember  that  nothing  con¬ 
tributes  so  greatly  to  the  success  of  a 
lantern  lecture  as  a  pleasant  variation 
of  the  tints  appearing  upon  the  screen. 
Such  a  change  from  black  to  brown, 
from  brown  to  sepia,  and  occasionally 
to  blue  and  green,  has  an  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  eye — not  only  preventing 
fatigue,  but  also  that  unpleasant  after¬ 
effect,  the  lantern-lecture  headache. 

Now  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  in  producing  artistic 
lantern  slides  is  with  regard  to  the 
clouds. 

Wherever  one  goes,  lantern  slides 
with  blank  skies  are  to  be  seen ; 
nearly  all  the  reputable  makers  ignore 


the  heavens,  or  at  the  best  supply  that 
portion  of  the  slide  with  only  an 
orthodox  cotton-wool-like  cloud.  Occa¬ 
sionally  where  a  snap-shot  has  been 
taken  and  skilfully  developed,  natural 
clouds  will  show  themselves  properly 
in  the  amateur’s  negatives,  and  are 
therefore  mechanically  repeated  in  the 
slide,  but  unfortunately  for  truth  and 
art,  the  sky,  owing  to  its  stronger 
illumination,  usually  becomes  so 
dense  in  development  that  clear  glass 
only  is  found  in  the  ultimate  lantern 
slide. 

There  are  various  methods  of  setting 
this  matter  straight.  The  first  and 
simplest  plan,  though  suitable  only  for 
occasional  application,  is  to  hold  in 
front  of  the  reducing  camera  or 
printing  frame  a  serrated  piece  of  card, 
moving  it  about  before  the  foreground 
to  protect  that  portion  from  over¬ 
printing  until  the  sky  has  had  the 
chance  of  catching  up  with  it.  In  the 
case  of  subjects  where  the  horizon  line 
is  fairly  straight,  and  not  interrupted 
by  trees  or  buildings,  this  manipulation 
can  be  performed  with  fair  success, 
but  as  these  qualifications  are  but 
occasionally  present,  the  operation  is 
often  moderately  difficult.  But  there 
is  another  point  to  be  taken  into 
consideration — the  fact  that  skies  are 
not  always  appropriate ;  the  shape  of 
the  clouds  is  sometimes  ugly  or  undesir¬ 
ably  situated  in  regard  to  the  landscape 
itself.  That  being  so,  the  second 
method  which  we  are  now  about  to 
explain  is  more  generally  the  one 
which  lantern-slide  printers  find  it 
convenient  to  adopt.  The  procedure 
is  simply  as  follows :  Make  a  lantern 
slide  of  the  landscape  itself  in  the 
ordinary  way,  stopping  out  the  sky,  if 
thin,  with  opaque,  then,  taking  a  suit¬ 
able  cloud  negative,  place  it  in  the 
camera  and  make  a  separate  sky  slide. 
By  placing  the  two  together,  film  to 
film,  the  one  answers  as  cover  glass  to 
the  other,  and  the  two  are  bound  up  in 
the  ordinary  way.  If  necessary,  the 
sky  slide  can  have  all  below  the 
horizon  line  removed  by  means  of 
ammonium  persulphate  or  any  other 
reducer.  The  photographer  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  choose  an  appro¬ 
priate  sky  for  such  a  combination,  to 
avoid  one  lighted  from  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  landscape  or  the 


connecting  of  mid-day  clouds  with 
an  evening  scene. 

There  is  yet  a  third  method  of 
printing  in  skies.  First  make  a  slide, 
and  then  develop  it  until  very  dense. 
Any  high-lights  must  then  be  blocked 
out,  and  the  slide  is  ready  to  be  used 
as  a  mask.  The  second  plate  is  next 
placed  in  the  camera  and  exposed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  removed  without 
development.  Put  now  an  appropriate 
cloud  negative  into  the  camera,  place 
the  mask  slide  in  front  of  the  slide 
proper,  and  give  an  exposure  for  the 
clouds. 

We  next  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
preparer  of  lantern  slides  need  not 
repine  if,  through  want  of  judgment, 
he  has  made  slides  that  are  either  too 
thin  or  too  dense.  It  is  often  a  distinct 
advantage  to  over-develop  and  reduce 
locally  afterwards  or  to  develop  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  intensify  locally. 
Moreover,  intensification  or  reduction 
often  favourably  alters  the  tone  of  a 
slide,  and  at  any  rate  affords  one  means 
of  producing  the  much-to-be-desired 
variety. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  a 
slide  which,  underexposed  in  the  first 
place,  has  been  developed  for  a  long 
time,  and  thus  became  slightly  stained 
by  hydrokinone  or  pyro.  If  placed  in 
a  strong  solution  of  mercuric  bi¬ 
chloride,  the  yellow  stains  disappear 
and  slight  intensification  takes  place 
immediately.  The  image  changes  to  a 
greyish  brown.  This  may  improve 
the  slide  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
further  treatment  is  necessary  beyond 
thorough  washing.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  left  for  five  minutes  or  so 
in  the  mercury  bath,  the  image 
bleaches  until  it  is  almost  impercep¬ 
tible.  After  very  well  washing  it  may 
be  redeveloped  in  dilute  ammonia, 
which  gives  it  strength,  and  produces 
a  fine  brown  shade  eminently  appro¬ 
priate  for  evening  effects  or  for 
interiors. 

On  the  other  hand  an  over-dense 
slide  may  be  reduced  by  the  usual 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  hypo 
solution,  either  locally  by  means  of  a 
wad  of  cotton  wool,  or  entirely,  if 
necessary,  by  complete  immersion  in 
the  solution.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  the  slide  is  to  first 
soak  it  in  water.  Pour  a  teaspooriful 
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of  hypo  solution  into  a  watch-glass, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  solution.  Then  dipping 
the  brush  or  cotton  wool  into  it,  apply 
cautiously  to  the  slide  with  a  gentle 
but  rapid  circular  motion,  washing  off 
from  time  to  time  by  holding  under  a 
tap,  so  that  the  result  of  the  action 
may  be  examined  and  reduction  not 
carried  too  far.  Immediately  reduc¬ 
tion  is  sufficiently  advanced  remove 
from  the  solution  and  wash  very 
thoroughly  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Now  let  us  deal  briefly  with  the  use 
of  one  or  two  different  developers  to 
give  variety  of  tone.  The  ordinary 
hydroquinone  developer  gives  black 
tones,  and  warmer  tones  are  to  be 
obtained  by  simply  increasing  the 
exposure  and  diluting  the  developer. 
The  following  modified  formula  may 
be  recommended  for  warm  black  tones: 

A 


Hydroquinone .  640  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  . .  .  8  ozs. 

Potassium  bromide .  120  grs. 

Water  . . .  80  ozs. 

B 

Sodium  hydrate  .  640  grs. 

Water .  80  ozs. 


As  usual,  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 

For  decidedly  warm  brown  tones  the 
pyro  developer  may  be  used  in  the 
following  proportions  : — 


A. 

Pyro  .  1  oz. 

Soda  sulphite  .  4  ozs. 

Water .  80  ,, 

B. 

Ammonium  carbonate  .  900  grs. 

Potassium  hydrate  .  750  , , 

Ammonium  bromide  .  600  ,, 

Water .  80  ozs. 


For  development  take  equal  parts 
of  A  and  B.  The  image  should  appear 
in  about  half  a  minute,  and  reach  full 
density  in  about  two  minutes.  This 
tone  is  particularly  suitable  for  land¬ 
scapes,  especially  woodland  scenes  in 
spring  or  autumn.  It  is,  of  course, 
undesirable  for  snow  scenes,  which  are 
best  in  cold  tones  as  produced  by  the 
hydroquinone  developer. 

An  alternative  formula  to  produce 
warm  brown  tones  may  be  made  by 


taking  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  in  the 
first  mentioned  hydroquinone  developer 
and  adding  to  each  ounce  of  solution 
thus  mixed  3  grains  of  ammonium 
bromide.  This  will  slow  development 
very  much,  and  necessitate  perhaps 
from  four  to  ten  minutes,  according  to 
the  length  of  exposure  given. 

In  developing  lantern  slides  a  camel- 
hair  brush  is  a  useful  tool.  It  can  be 
employed  to  apply  strong  developer  to 
weak  parts  of  the  image,  thus  equaliz¬ 
ing  the  whole  slide.  To  perform  this 
operation  the  slide  is  removed  from  the 
developer,  the  special  parts  requiring 
strength  quickly  brushed  over,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  developer  again 
and  steadily  rocked.  On  this  principle 
the  actual  sky  may  often  be  brought 
out,  and  the  natural  sky  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  preferable  to  one  introduced 
from  a  special  cloud  negative.  In  thus 
applying  strong  developer  incline  the 
slide  so  that  the  solution  cannot  run 
on  to  the  dense  parts. 

Now  let  us  give  a  few  methods  of 
toning  slides.  The  following  are  highly 
recommended  by  Stieglitz  : — 

In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  colour 
a  slide  to  a  pure  blue,  or  perhaps  only 
a  suspicion  of  blue.  An  absolutely 
reliable  method  to  obtain  this  colour  is 
to  use  the  following  bath  : — 

Blue. 

I. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  200  grs. 


Water  . 32  ozs. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (granular)  2  grs. 

II 

Chloride  of  gold  (brown) ....  15  grs. 

Water  .  1  oz. 


For  use,  take  two  ounces  of  I.  and  four 
drops  of  II.,  always  remembering  to 
add  II.  to  I.,  and  never  reversing  the 
operation.  This  amount  of  solution 
will  tone  at  least  one  slide  to  a  perfect 
blue.  The  toning  bath,  in  order  to 
work  satisfactorily,  ought  to  have  a 
temperature  of  72  to  76°  Fahr.  Using 
the  bath  at  a  lower  temperature  results 
in  failure,  as  the  toning  proceeds  too 
slowly  and  unsatisfactorily  in  other 
respects.  A  higher  temperature  will 
hasten  toning,  but  the  gelatine  of  the 
plate  is  apt  to  be  attacked  in  a  most 
disagreeable  way. 
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To  judge  the  process  of  toning,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  slide  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  using  daylight  if  possible. 
A  thoroughly  toned  slide  will  have  a 
pure  blue  colour  when  examined  in  that 
way.  It  is  advisable  to  tone  reduced 
slides  after  they  have  been  dried, 
especially  in  such  cases  in  which  only 


partial  toning  is  to  be  used.  As  for 
the  density  of  toned  slides,  those  toned 
with  the  above  bath  do  not  increase  in 
density  perceptibly. 

Green. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  green 
following  treatment  is  best : — 

slide,  the 

I. 

Oxalate  of  iron  . 

20  grs. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  . . 
Water  . 

15  grs. 

32  ozs. 

II. 

Chromate  of  potassium  .... 
Water  . 

5  grs. 

16  ozs. 

Bathe  your  slide,  which  in  this  case 
must  be  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
desired  result,  in  solution  I.  In  this 
bath  the  colour  will  turn  to  a  dark  blue. 
From  this  it  is  placed  in  solution  II.  for 
a  minute  and  then  dried.  When  dry, 
the  slide  will  be  a  bright  green. 

Bartolozzi  Red. 


Bartolozzi  red  is  obtained  by  using 
the  following  bath  : — 

I. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 

(yellow  prussiate)  .  15  grs. 

Water  .  16  ozs. 

II. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  .  30  grs. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  150  grs. 

Citric  acid  (crystals) .  30  grs. 

Water  .  16  ozs. 


For  use,  take  one  part  of  I.  and  one 
part  of  II.  and  place  your  slide,  which 
must  be  first  thoroughly  soaked  in  this 
solution.  It  will  quickly  assume  a 
beautiful  Bartolozzi  red  colour.  In 
many  cases  the  whites  are  stained  in 
colouring  the  slides  in  this  way,  and  in 
order  to  remove  the  same  dip  them  into 


Carbonate  of  soda .  15  grs. 

Water  .  32  ozs. 


for  a  moment,  not  longer,  and  the  stain 
will  disappear.  After  this  operation 
proceed  to  wash. 

Apart  from  actual  toning  processes, 
the  appearance  of  slides  can  be  varied, 


and  often  enhanced,  by  staining  with 
aniline  dyes.  A  strong  solution  of 
coffee  will  impart  a  yellow  glow  sug¬ 
gesting  admirably  the  appearance  of 
sunlight.  This  stain  is  valuable  for 
treating  cold-toned  slides.  Sea  views 
may  be  tinted  green  with  aniline  colours, 
moonlight  scenes  blue,  and  so  on ;  but 
the  operator  must  guard  against  making 
the  colours  too  strong,  or  he  will  entirely 
spoil  the  effect  and  obscure  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  slide.  An  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  the  dye  in  powder  when 
dissolved  will  make  a  sufficiently  strong 
solution  to  stain  a  good  many  plates. 
The  dish  should  be  rocked  to  prevent 
uneven  staining.  If  there  are  any  un¬ 
dissolved  particles  of  dye  in  the  solution 
they  will  disfigure  the  slide,  so  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  filter  after  dissolving. 
Thin  slides  are  often  greatly  improved 
by  staining. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  or  two 
about  lantern  masks.  Every  slide 
should  be  provided  with  that  shape  of 
mask  which  seems  to  suit  it  best, 
regularity  in  size  is  by  no  means 
desirable,  and  when  it  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  including  some  unnecessary 
or  ugly  object,  it  is  then  a  serious 
objection.  Try  the  effect  of  several 
different  shapes  upon  a  subject,  before 
placing  the  mask  in  position.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  shape  and  size 
within  reasonable  bounds  the  more 
pleasing  are  lantern  slides  likely  to  be. 
Many  subjects  are  improved  by  cutting 
off  a  considerable  portion  of  one  side 
or  the  other;  some  subjects  look  better 
upright,  others  oblong.  Masks  with 
square  corners  are  the  best  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Fancy 
masks  should  be  eschewed  altogether. 
There  are  occasions  when  one  may 
venture  to  employ  a  dome  shape  or 
rounded  corners,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  some  interiors.  The  circle 
may  be  still  more  rarely  employed. 

All  this  work,  however,  needs  doing 
with  great  discrimination,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  effect  produced  by  a  series  of 
slides  properly  and  improperly  treated 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  or  mar  the  real  success 
of  a  lantern  exhibition.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  masks  of  a  suitable  shape,  cut 
them  yourself,  or  use  the  gummed 
binding  strips  to  make  up  the  masks 
also. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  AS 
LECTURERS. 

By  One  of  Them. 


’  T  HE  photographer  who  takes  up 

|  the  camera  in  the  first  instance 
purely  as  a  hobby  not  infre¬ 
quently  finds  his  affections  so  strongly 
held  by  the  pursuit  that  in  due  time  he 
blossoms  into  an  exhibitor,  an  author, 
a  lecturer,  or  perhaps  even  all  three. 
These  indeed  are  the  goals  we  should 
wish  him  to  aim  at,  for  to  merely 
journey  through  life  in  a  receptive 
condition,  never  handing  forward — 
never  distributing  one’s  knowledge  to 
others,  is  to  follow  the  unfortunate 
example  of  the  servant  who  wrapped 
his  talent  in  a  napkin. 

The  steps  whereby  a  photographer 
ascends  to  the  lecturer’s  platform  are 
so  gradual  that  he  arrives  at  his 
destination  almost  before  he  is  aware 
of  it.  The  first  step  is  taken  when  he 
makes  a  few  lantern  slides  and 
announces  their  titles  as  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  screen  on  the  occasion 
of  the  lantern  night  at  the  club.  From 
that  position  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
he  slowly  moves  forward  until  after  a 
summer  season  of  steady  outdoor 
work  or  a  fortnight’s  holiday  he  finds 
himself  able  to  produce  60  or  70 
passable  slides  and  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  other  club  members  for  a  whole 
evening.  Probably  he  contents  him¬ 
self  with  little  descriptive  matter 
beyond  the  title — still  almost  insen¬ 
sibly  the  rubicon  has  been  passed,  and 
he  finds  himself  able  to  stand  before 
an  audience  without  giving  way  to 
stage  fright  or  breaking  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  The  darkened 
room  covers  his  blushes — the  slides 
keep  him  close  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  audience  is  less  critical  of  his 
elocutionary  style  than  of  his  pictures, 
and  so,  as  we  have  said,  the  lecturer’s 
platform  is  achieved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that 
by  the  path  of  practical  photography 
many  well-known  lecturers  of  to-day 
have  found  their  way  to  the  public 
platform. 

But  do  the  photographic  societies 
regard  this  growth  at  all  seriously — 
do  they  encourage  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  lecturers  ? 


Speaking  generally,  we  believe  they 
do  not.  We  find  prizes  offered  right  and 
left  for  photographs  and  lantern  slides, 
but  we  do  not  remember  a  single  case 
of  any  award  being  offered  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  who  delivered  the  best  lecture  during 
the  session.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  innumerable  reports  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  lectures  and  the  dullness  of 
club  meetings.  How  is  it  that  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  the  Yorkshire 
Photographic  Union,  or  some  other 
powerful  organization  does  nothing  in 
this  direction  ? 

Well,  there  are  those  who  want  to 
lecture  because  they  are  in  love  with 
that  sort  of  work,  and  for  them  we  intend 
the  suggestions  and  hints  that  follow. 

Of  photographic  lectures  there  are 
two  kinds  pretty  well  defined : — the 
purely  descriptive  lecture,  which  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  illustrations  with  a  few 
words  about  each,  and  the  literary 
lecture,  wherein  the  matter  is  of  first 
importance  and  the  illustrations  are 
less  numerous.  Of  course  all  manner 
of  gradations  between  the  two  are 
possible,  and  it  is  for  the  photographer 
to  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth 
and  make  his  lecture  out  of  the  best 
materials  he  has  by  him.  If  he  is 
strong  in  pictures  but  weak  in  literary 
ability,  then  he  will  go  for  the  purely 
descriptive;  if  he  can  “point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale  ”  then  he  need  not 
rely  so  fully  upon  his  pictures.  Purely 
descriptive  lectures,  unless  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  of  uncommon  excellence, 
are  apt  to  become  tiresome.  The  best 
course  lies  in  the  happy  combination 
of  one  kind  with  the  other,  for  in 
lectures,  as  in  pictorial  composition, 
one  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  balance. 

To  go  into  practical  details,  we 
believe  that  unless  a  man  is  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  he  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  write  out  the  matter  of  his 
lectures  in  full.  If  he  shirks  this — the 
ABC  of  the  business — he  is  more  than 
likely  to  acquire  an  imperfect  and 
halting  style  of  delivery,  to  forget  his 
best  points  at  the  critical  moment,  to 
devote  too  much  time  to  some  incidents 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  to  exceed 
the  allotted  time,  or  fail  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  it. 

The  details  and  construction  of  a 
lecture  are  better  thought  out  leisurely 
beforehand. 
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There  is  another  very  important 
point  that  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
newly-fledged  lecturers.  Be  sure  to 
mark  upon  your  manuscript  the  exact 
place  where  each  lantern  illustration 
comes  in. 

A  good  plan  is  to  draw  a  circle  or  a 
rectangle  at  the  side  of  your  manu¬ 
script  paper  as  below,  and  write  in  the 
number  (representing  the  order)  and 
title  of  the  slide, 
j  This  preparation 

15  Falls  j  wq]  prevent  any 

of  Lodore.  i  waiting  .  for  the 

(  next  slide  as  a 

reminder  of  the 
matter  to  follow,  and  will  also  permit 
one  to  announce  beforehand  the  subject 
and  nature  of  the  coming  illustration  : 
often  a  much  more  forcible  and 
effective  proceeding  than  the  converse 
plan  of  waiting  for  the  picture  to 
appear  and  then  remarking,  “  This 
illustration  shows — ”  or  “  Here  we 
have — ”  a  style,  unfortunately  as 

familiar  as  it  is  hackneyed. 

Manuscripts  ought  to  be  written  on 
small  quarto  sheets  of  white  ruled 
paper.  Folio  manuscript  paper  is  too 
large  and  stiff',  especially  when,  as  not 
infrequently  happens,  the  room  pro¬ 
vides  no  lecturer’s  desk  and  the  notes 
have  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  White 
paper  is  easier  to  read  from  than  tinted 
paper,  and  ordinary  bold  pen-writing 
is  infinitely  clearer  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  reading  lamp  than  the  best  of  type¬ 
writing. 

When  possible  without  over¬ 
straining  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  a 
joke  or  an  anecdote  to  put  the  audience 
in  a  good  humour.  Failing  this  particu¬ 
lar  preliminary,  strike  a  solemn  note. 
The  one  object  is  to  rivet  attention  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  the  current 
of  their  thoughts  is  moving  with  you  it 
is  plain  sailing,  but  to  overcome  the 
preliminary  inertia  as  quickly  as 
possible  is  a  vital  necessity. 

Then  as  to  slides.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  go  into  the  practice  of  slide  making 
or  to  recommend  any  special  processes. 
But  we  most  strongly  advise  a  variety 
of  tone  or  tint.  To  gaze  at  a  series  of 
lantern  pictures,  all  in  precisely  the 
same  tone,  is  exceedingly  fatiguing  to 
the  eye.  But  if  the  series  is  varied 
in  tint,  now  warm,  now  cold,  and 
an  occasional  coloured  picture  is 


introduced — then  the  tired  feeling  and 
the  lantern-lecture  headache  never 
make  themselves  felt. 

For  carrying  slides  we  have  found 
nothing  so  convenient  as  the  cardboard 
boxes  with  straps  sold  by  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons.  They  are  much  lighter 
than  wooden  or  metal  boxes  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  box  is  carried  in  the  hand, 
and  not  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  porters, 
there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of 
injury.  These  boxes  may  be  vastly 
improved  by  covering  them  with  book¬ 
binders’  cloth,  choosing  a  different 
colour  for  each  box,  and  so  distinguish¬ 
ing  each  set  of  slides  from  the  others. 

Reading  lamps  are  somewhat  delu¬ 
sive,  for  the  best  of  them  fail  at  times 
unless  kept  clean  inside  and  out  and 
occasionally  fitted  with  a  new  wick. 
Those  for  candles  we  regard  as  safer, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  one  can  see 
when  the  candle  is  coming  to  an  end, 
whilst  the  contents  of  the  oil  vessel  are 
invisible.  We  made  a  very  useful 
reading  lamp  out  of  stout  cardboard, 
leaving  the  front  quite  open,  so  that 
much  more  light  was  thrown  out  than 
with  the  ordinary  pattern.  It  is 
necessary  to  see  that  none  of  this  light 
falls  upon  the  screen,  so  enfeebling 
the  image. 

Speaking  in  public  should  form  part 
of  every  man’s  training,  but  we  do  not 
find  it  in  the  curriculum  of  any  school 
we  know.  Let  this  work,  -then,  be 
taken  up  by  the  photographic  societies, 
and  perhaps  with  the  next  generation 
we  shall  meet  with  fewer  examples  of 
absurd  speech-making  than  the  present 
state  of  things  is  constantly  furnishing. 
As  witness  the  story  of  a  certain 
Mayor  in  the  north  of  England,  who, 
at  the  formal  opening  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition,  made  the  following 
telling  speech  : — “  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  photograffy  ’as  done  much ; 
hedication  ’as  done  more ;  hignorance 
is  growing  more  and  more — less  !” 

COLOURING 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

SOME  little  time  ago,  a  contribution 
upon  this  subject  appeared  in  an 
American  contemporary,  and  was 
reprinted  in  our  own  pages.  The 
methods  described  are  simple  and  work 
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well  in  practice,  so  we  have  ventured 
to  once  more  give  the  gist  of  the  paper, 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  L.  A. 
Osborne. 

Ordinary  oil  paints  sold  in  tubes  are 
all  that  is  needed,  and  very  few  colours 
are  required.  Crimson  lake,  gamboge, 
Prussian  blue,  burnt  sienna,  raw  sienna 
and  ivory  black  would  generally  be  all 
that  would  be  required,  though  in 
painting  flowers  rose  madder  will 
make  a  valuable  addition.  It  makes 
no  difference  who  manufactures  the 
colours,  because  at  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  this  line  of  business  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  poor  grade  of  artists’  colours 
on  the  market. 

The  lantern  slide  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  and  laid,  film  side 
upwards,  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  n  x  14 
inches.  The  glass  may  with  advantage 
be  tilted  slightly  so  that  its  further  side 
rests  at  the  corners  on  some  books  or 
other  objects  about  four  inches  in 
height.  Under  it  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  should  be  placed  to  reflect 
nothing  but  white  through  the  slide. 
Fine  camel’s  hair,  or,  still  better, 
sable,  brushes,  are  best ;  and  care 
must  be  observed  in  selecting  them 
that  none  of  the  hairs  are  loose,  because 
should  one  of  the  finer  hairs  float  out 
and  dry  in  the  slide  it  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  until  the  slide  is  placed  in 
the  lantern  and  it  appears  across  the 
skyline  or  roadway  as  a  gigantic  club 
or  tree  trunk. 

In  colouring  slides  it  is  usual  to  mix 
the  colours  with  a  drying  medium,  and 
for  this  purpose  megilp  is  used.  Megilp 
is  a  technical  name  for  a  mixture  of 
turpentine  and  drying  oil,  and  with  it 
the  colour  is  thinned  to  the  proper 
consistency  by  being  stirred  with  the 
flat  edge  of  a  palette  knife  and  then 
worked  with  the  point  of  the  brush. 
Mix  up  some  Prussian  blue  and 
gamboge  until  the  proper  shade  of 
green  is  obtained  for  tinting  the  trees 
and  foliage  ;  add  sufficient  megilp  to 
this  to  make  it  rather  thin,  and  then 
with  the  brush  dab  a  few  short 
irregular  strokes  over  a  portion  of 
the  foliage.  With  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger  these  dabs  should  be 
blended  together,  not  by  rubbing,  but 
by  a  series  of  taps  on  the  paint,  each 
tap  removing  some  of  the  paint  and 
depositing  it  elsewhere.  In  this  way 


a  thin  shade  of  green  can  be  spread 
evenly  and  uniformly  throughout  all 
the  foliage.  Different  shades  of  green 
are  unnecessary,  as  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  photograph  will  provide 
for  this,  and  all  we  want  is  the  merest 
tint  so  that  the  high-lights  will  be  very 
slightly  green  and  the  shadows  will 
show  the  darker  green  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  brilliancy  in  their  colouring. 

The  sky  may  be  worked  in  the  same 
manner  with  Prussian  blue,  and  if  the 
slide  has  been  made  from  a  negative 
that  possesses  one  of  those  characteristic 
“  bald-headed  ”  ones,  this  defect  may 
be  eradicated  entirely  by  colouring,  and 
beautiful  white  fleecy  clouds  may  be 
worked  on  the  slide  by  means  of  some 
Prussian  blue  and  a  few  dabs  with  the 
end  of  the  finger.  Commence  along 
the  top  edge  of  the  sky  with  a  streak 
of  Prussian  blue,  then  with  the  finger 
dab  this  down  gently,  allowing  the 
dabs  to  become  lighter  as  the  sky  line 
is  approached,  until  an  even  tint  of 
blue,  growing  paler  toward  the  skyline, 
is  spread  throughout  the  upper  part  of 
the  slide.  Any  colour  that  has  worked 
over  into  the  foliage  below  the  skyline 
may  be  removed  with  a  clean  rag,  and 
if  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  the  same  rag  may  be 
used  to  wipe  out  the  colour  in  portions 
of  the  sky,  and  the  edges  afterwards 
softened  by  dabbing  in  order  to  give  a 
softness  of  effect. 

The  trunks  of  trees  can  be  painted 
with  the  siennas,  and  the  dirt  roads  with 
the  same  tints,  to  which  a  little  gamboge 
has  been  added. 

The  fewer  the  colours  one  has  to 
work  with,  the  more  rapidly  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  effects  that  can  be 
obtained  by  mixing  them,  and  in 
lantern  slide  colouring  no  great  detail 
or  accuracy  is  required.  All  we  want 
is  an  even  tint,  leaving  the  natural 
photographic  beauty  of  the  slide  to 
show  through  this.  The  human  eye 
does  not  crave  accuracy  in  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  natural  objects  with  which 
it  is  familiar.  Set  before  it  a  photograph 
of  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  flower,  and  it 
recognises  in  the  form  and  shading  of 
the  object  what  it  is  intended  to 
represent.  It  naturally  feels  for  the 
colour,  and  therefore  the  merest  sugges¬ 
tion  of  colour  on  the  different  parts 
more  than  satisfies  its  impression, 
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because  the  eye  anticipates  all  and 
neglects  to  observe  colour  where  it  does 
not  belong,  unless  the  error  is  glaring. 
The  eye  overlooks  the  omission  of  colour 
appropriate  to  certain  details,  if  the 
masses  around  it  are  properly  cared  for. 

By  this  I  mean  that  if  you  have  a 
brown  house  profiled  against  a  wooded 
grove,  and  the  brown  of  the  house 
carelessly  or  accidentally  extends 
beyond  the  house  line  and  covers  a 
portion  of  the  trees,  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  would  ever  notice  it  when 
shown  on  the  screen,  because  the  eye 
yearns  for  no  brown  colour  where  the 
green  is,  nor  desires  to  see  any  green 
lapped  over  on  the  house,  and  not 
expecting  it  does  not  see  it.  This  may 
be  a  homely  explanation,  but  it  is  a  fact 
worth  bearing  in  mind  in  your  colouring 
slides,  and  do  not  risk  spoiling  a  good 
start  by  cleaning  up  some  detail  where 
accident  or  carelessness  has  rendered 
an  inaccurate  following  of  the  outline. 

Colour  work  on  lantern  slides  can  be 
done  in  the  evening  almost  as  well  as 
in  the  daytime,  but  I  would  recommend 
a  Welsbach  or  an  electric  light  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  paper  placed  under 
the  glass  plate  to  reflect  light  through 
the  slide  to  be  coloured  should  be  of  a 
bluish  tint  rather  than  a  dead  white. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  as  the 
slides  are  to  be  viewed  by  an  artificial 
light,  that  the  colours  will  stand  con¬ 
siderable  debasement  without  showing 
it,  and  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a 
slide  coloured  in  the  evening  possessed 


a  beautiful  expanse  of  decidedly  green 
sky,  and  would  have  been  cast  aside  as 
ruined  had  not  the  lantern  in  which 
it  was  projected  failed  to  reveal  this 
absurdity.  I  would  not  advise, 
however,  a  tendency  to  green  blues 
or  yellowish  reds  just  because  few 
artificial  lights  tell  the  truth.  The 
above  slide,  after  doing  service  for 
three  successive  lectures  in  an  oil 
lantern,  came  to  grief  in  a  fourth  after 
the  lecturer  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
capital  to  warrant  him  in  investing  in 
an  acetylene  gas  outfit.  Here  the 
green  sky  came  out  clear  in  all  its 
verdant  incongruity,  and  the  French 
tri-colour,  flying  from  the  top  of  a 
prominent  public  building  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  struck  consternation  to  the 
hearts  of  its  patriots  by  its  strong 
resemblance  to  the  standard  of  Italy. 

The  colouring  of  lantern  slides  is  a 
simple  operation  which  one  will  learn 
readily  by  trying  it,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  when  a  negative  of  a 
landscape  or  other  object  is  made  with 
a  view  to  converting  it  into  a  slide, 
that  the  colours  of  the  object  be  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  as  a  great  deal  of 
realism  can  be  expressed  in  this  way. 
The  best  slides  to  cover  are  rather  thin 
ones,  and  slides  made  from  thin 
negatives,  that  show  plenty  of  detail  but 
little  contrast,  can  be  more  improved 
by  colouring  than  by  any  other  of  the 
twelve  or  more  faking  dodges  of 
intensification,  reduction,  duplication, 
etc.,  so  frequently  indulged  in. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letters  or  suggestions  from  readers  are  welcome, 
though  the  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  them  as 
fully  as  many  deserve. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  il  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  descriptive  articles,  or  those 
dealing  with  ordinary,  every-day  processes.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit.  The  following  are  the  coming  en¬ 


gagements  already  booked  : — 

Bournville  Camera  Club  .  Feb.  4th,  1903. 

Border  City  Camera  Club,  Carlisle  . .  Feb.  23rd,  ,, 
Otley  Photographic  Society .  Mar.  2nd,  ,, 


OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  usually  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Feb.  12 — 14.  Exhibition  of  the  Nottingham  Camera 
Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue, 
Nottingham. 

March  7 — 14.  Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  W.  C.  Marshall,  41, 
Glenton  Road,  London,  S.E. 

March  15— April  15.  International  Exhibition  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  at  Lille  (France).  General  Secretary  :  126, 
Rue  d’Artois,  Lille. 

March  24 — April  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Southern 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  Jas.  M.  MacLean, 
28,  Bank  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

*  * 

* 

The  next  Special  Topic  will  be  Touring 
and  Touring  Apparatus  and  Field  Work 
Generally.  This  will  appear  in  April. 

The  Amateur  Turning  back  in  thought  to 
Slide  Maker.  my  own  early  days  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  I  remember  that 
several  years  elapsed  after  I  had  become 
fairly  proficient  at  negative  making  and 
printing  before  I  ventured  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  lantern  slide.  There  was  a  halo  of 
mystery  about  the  process,  especially  that 
involved  in  reducing  from  ^-plate  to  lantern 
size,  that  required  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
courage  to  dispel.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
encouraged  by  a  friend,  who  showed  me  his 
own  practice  in  that  direction,  that  I  also 
included  lantern-slide  making  in  my  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  Now,  every  photographer  has 
not  a  friend  at  hand  more  proficient  than 
himself  and  willing  to  guide.  I  hope,  there¬ 


fore,  that  this  particular  issue  of  the  Practical 
Photographer  may,  in  a  measure,  fill  that  blank, 
and  that  those  who  have  never  attempted 
lantern  work  before  will,  when  they  have 
gone  through  the  contents  of  this  present 
issue,  deliberately  set  themselves  to  overcome 
the  very  trifling  difficulties  in  the  practice  of 
lantern-slide  making.  For  the  amateur  who 
does  not  include  lantern  slides  among  the 
products  of  his  photographic  activity  loses  a 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  that  can 
be  obtained  by  comparatively  little  work,  and 
that,  too,  of  an  enjoyable  character.  Not 
only  are  lantern  slides  easy  to  make,  quite  as 
easy  as  prints  ;  but,  in  addition,  the  cost  is 
comparatively  trifling,  and  the  only  item  of 
importance  is  the  optical  lantern  itself  for 
displaying  the  slides.  Nor  is  this  a  serious 
matter,  for  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
excellent  lantern  may  be  had  for  25s.  or  30s., 
on  the  other  hand,  one  can  borrow  from  or 
co-operate  with  a  friend,  the  one  undertaking 
the  exhibiting  part  of  the  business  whilst  the 
other  prepares  the  slides.  Whilst  a  print  can 
only  be  examined  by  one  or  two  people  at  a 
time,  a  lantern  picture  upon  a  screen  can  be 
surveyed  simultaneously  by  quite  a  large 
number,  on  which  account  one's  friends  can 
be  entertained  in  a  novel  manner,  and  the 
photographer  himself  will  derive  no  small 
amount  of  enjoyment.  It  will  also  give  him 
pleasure  to  witness  the  enlargement  of  his 
small  pictures,  so  that  details  hitherto  unsus¬ 
pected  become  clearly  visible.  Then  in  due 
time,  should  the  amateur  have  ambition  in 
that  direction,  he  can  give  lantern  lectures  in 
public,  and  if  his  subject  is  well  chosen  and 
his  pictures  well  prepared  he  enjoys  the 
felicity  of  knowing  that  he  is  teaching  others 
and  helping  them  towards  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  life  itself. 

* 

Co-operation  I  have  to  thank  quite  a 
of  number  of  staunch  sup- 

Readers.  porters  for  their  kind  service 

in  distributing  specimen 
copies  of  The  Practical  Photographer  and 
endeavouring  to  extend  its  sale.  As  I 
explained  last  month,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  increase  the  circulation  of  a  technical 
journal  like  this  by  the  ordinary  advertising 
and  distributing  methods.  To  advertise  in  a 
general  way  is  an  absolute  waste  of  money, 
for  only  one  in  a  thousand  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  photography  to  subscribe  to  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  subject.  Therefore 
we  have  to  rely  very  largely  upon  the  natural 
growth  brought  about  by  one  photographer 
showing  his  favourite  journal  to  others,  and  to 
stimulate  that  growth  I  want  to  again  ask  any 
who  can  and  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  drop 
me  a  post-card,  and  I  will  forward  a  few 
specimen  copies  to  them  for  distribution. 
Readers  can  also  help  us  by  suggesting  to  any 
dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  that  they 
should  keep  a  monthly  supply  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  upon  the  counter. 

* 

Season’s  Greetings. — We  have  to  thank 
the  following  subscribers  for  remembering  us 
with  Christmas  cards.  All  these  cards  are 
very  nicely  got  up,  and  evidently  in  most 
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cases  the  work  of  the  senders: — Messrs.  T. 
F.  Brogden,  Scarborough  ;  James  Oliver, 
Edinburgh  ;  Hermann  Lea,  Organford  ; 
Arthur  E.  Houfton,  Alfreton  ;  C.  Muller, 
Bradford  ;  F.  G.  Heathcote,  Newstead 
Colliery,  near  Nottingham  ;  and  Miss  Coates, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea  We  heartily  recipro¬ 
cate  the  sentiments  of  our  friends,  and  wish 
them  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  and  Northern 
Counties’  Photographic  Association. — 
“Acetylene  Gas”  formed  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  John  Watson 
before  this  association,  on  the  13th  of 
January.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  usefulness  of  calcium  carbide 
for  gas  making  and  describing  its  chemical 
and  physical  constituents,  the  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  how  useful  the  gas  is  to 
photographers  as  an  illuminant  in  the  studio, 
and  for  projection  and  enlarging  purposes,  as 
it  burns  with  a  steady  and  intensely  brilliant 
soft  pure  white  light,  the  combustion  being 
almost  perfect  and  possessing  about  fifteen 
times  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas.  The 
gas  is  especially  useful  for  projection  work  at 
home  or  in  small  school  or  mission  rooms, 
where  there  is  neither  coal  gas  nor  electric 
light.  In  summing  up,  the  lecturer  pointed 
out  that  acetylene  gas  possessed  many  advan¬ 
tages,  among  others  its  easy  and  immediate 
method  of  production  ;  the  great  portability  of 
the  apparatus  required  ;  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carriage  ;  the  doing  a.way  with 
dangerous  cylinders  and  troublesome  regu¬ 
lators  ;  its  cheapness,  for  a  pound  of  carbide 
at  8d.  supplies  a  two-burner  jet  for  two  hours, 
while  a  mixed  jet  would  cost  5s  for  the  same 
time  :  and,  lastly,  its  safety  from  explosion 
under  proper  precautions.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  urged  the  necessity  of  using  only  the 
best  form  of  generator  and  of  following  the 
makers’  instructions  minutely 

Keighley  Photographic  Society. — An 
exhibition  of  members’  pictures  has  recently 
been  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  in  a 
room  specially  draped  and  decorated  for  the 
purpose.  The  general  effect  was  excellent, 
and  the  average  of  work  decidedly  good.  We 
do  not  know  any  other  local  society  of  the 
same  number  of  members  where  so  many  have 
turned  their  attention  to  pictorial  work. 
Thomas  Heaps  is  responsible  for  a  harbour 
scene  in  red  gum-bichromate,  which  only 
requires  framing  and  mounting  with  due 
regard  to  harmony  and  proportion  to  be  a 
great  success.  J.  A  Smith  deserves  praise 
for  his  pleasing  foreground  stud}' of  foxgloves. 
A  large  picture  of  wind-blown  trees  by  W. 
Mitchell  is  his  most  ambitious  production,  but 
a  smaller  picture  of  Whitby  harbour,  framed 
in  a  passe-partout,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  better 
taste.  C.  H  Smith  is  at  his  best  in  a  Whitby 
harbour  mist  effect.  The  work  of  W.  Tait, 
John  Gill  and  F.  Gill  is  also  worthy  of  note 
Some  of  these  pictures  ought  to  find  their  way 
to  the  Salon  and  Royal.  A  loan  collection  of 
pictures  by  Alex.  Keighley  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 

Geological  Photographs  Committee. — 
The  committee’s  report,  which  has  just  been 


issued,  announces  that  412  new  photographs 
have  been  received  during  the  year,  bringing 
the  total  number  in  the  collection  up  to  3,308. 
Among  the  most  interesting  contributions 
recently  received  the  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  : — A  series  illustrating  Professor 
Kendall’s  work  on  the  glaciation  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  ;  a 
series  showing  the  development  of  joint  caves 
by  marine  denudation,  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Reid  ; 
and  a  further  Irish  series  from  Mr.  Welch, 
Belfast.  The  committee  possess  also  a 
duplicate  collection  of  photographs,  and 
during  the  year  this  has  been  lent  to  natural 
history  societies  at  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Belfast  and  Leeds  This  series  might  be 
worth  the  attention  of  photographic  societies 
who  want  variety  for  their  syllabus.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee  is  Professor  W 
W.  Watts,  University  College,  Birmingham. 
Photographers  who  would  care  to  help  the 
committee,  the  work  being  entirely  voluntary, 
should  communicate  with  the  secretary. 

Photography  not  a  Rival  of  Painting. 
— Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  spoke  of  photo¬ 
graphy  at  the  opening  of  the  Borough  Poly¬ 
technic  Society’s  Exhibition.  “Do  I  as  an 
artist,  a  painter,”  he  said,  “regard  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  rival  ?  No,  but  as  a  valued 
friend .  ”  As  we  look  out  upon  the  animal  world 
we  see  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
possessed  of  many  faculties  and  powers  like 
our  own.  Some  of  them  have  higher  faculties 
than  others.  They  have  hunger,  weariness, 
hate,  love,  etc.  But  one  thing  at  least  man 
has  which  they  have  not,  viz.,  the  power  of 
seeing  the  difference  between  beauty  and 
ugliness.  It  is  on  this  that  the  artistic  facul¬ 
ties  rest.  Photography  is  a  means  of  educating 
this  faculty,  and  for  this,  apart  from  other 
reasons,  it  is  to  be  received  as  one  of  the 
valuable  educational  factors  of  the  age. 

The  Photographic  Star  Map. — Prof.  H. 
H.  Turner,  F.R.S.,  delivered  the  fifth  annual 
Traill  Taylor  lecture  before  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  on  December  nth,  with  the 
above  title.  He  said  that  in  almost  every 
department  of  astronomy,  photographic 
methods  were  in  constant  use  and  had  become 
indispensable.  One  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  the  camera  was  in  preparing 
the  great  star  map,  a  work  which  had  been 
going  on  for  nine  years  sub-divided  among 
eighteen  observatories.  T w  enty-five  or  thirty 
years  will  probably  be  required  for  completion 
of  the  work.  This  map  will,  when  finished, 
form  a  pile  of  paper  30  feet  high,  weighing 
nearly  two  tons.  If  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  globe  it  would  be  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 

Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic 
Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  above 
was  held  at  in,  Myddleton  Road,  on  Monday, 
January  5th,  about  thirty  members  being 
present  After  the  necessary  business  had 
been  transacted  the  members  spent  the 
evening  in  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
one  another  Specimens  of  work  in  plates, 
prints  and  lantern  slides  were  freely  passed 
round,  Mr  J  C  S.  Mummery  being  kept 
particularly  busy  by  members  anxious  for  his 
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opinion  and  advice — altogether  a  very 
pleasant  and  useful  evening  being  spent. 
The  society’s  first  lecture  will  be  delivered  at 
the  same  address  on  Monday,  the  19th  inst., 
by  Mr.  S.  Boyd  Dorman,  M.R.P.S.,  entitled 
“The  Chemistry  of  Photography.”  This 
will  be  the  first  of  a  course  of  three  lectures 
of  an  elementary  nature  which  Mr  Dorman 
has  kindly  consented  to  give  to  the  society. 

Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  — 
The  Executive  Committee  have  decided  upon 
holding  a  lantern-slide  competition,  the  idea 
being  to  bring  together  a  number  of  slides, 
from  which  new  sets  for  circulation  may  be 
drawn.  The  competition  is  open  to  members 
of  affiliated  societies  only.  Medals  will  be 
awarded  and  also  specially  designed  photo- 


Practical Photographer,  recollections  of  ' '  Widow 
Wiley”  not  yet  being  forgotten.  Moreover, 
stories  illustrated  bv  photographs  are  not  vet 
so  common  that  thev  fail  to  arouse  our  keen 
interest,  especially'  when  the  pictures  are 
particularly  well  done.  “  The  Kidnapping  of 
Ettie,”  like  “Widow  Wiley,”  consists  of 
short  stories  chiefly  relating  to  very  old  or 
very  young  people,  and  always  of  country  or 
v  illage  life — life  among  simple,  homelv  folk. 
The  stories  are  well  told,  with  a  realism 
which  often  touches  the  heart  strings  and  as 
often  provokes  mirth.  We  have  felt  tears 
rising  in  sympathy  with  “  Mary'gold’s  ” 
grandparents,  and  at  the  tragedy  of  poor 
“Booty  Boy,”  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
wiles  of  old  “Biddle”  in  “The  Property.  ” 
But  though  the  tales  themselves  are  excellent 


gravure  certificates.  Full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  affilia¬ 
tion,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation. — We  have  received  the  prospectus  of 
this  association’s  forthcoming  exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Queen’s  Park, 
Glasgow,  for  two  weeks,  from  the  24th  of 
March  next.  There  is  a  special  portraiture 
class  open  to  professional  photographers  only 
Entries  close  on  the  2nd  of  March.  Copies 
of  the  prospectus  can  now  be  had  from  the 
hon.  sec.,  William  A.  Frame,  28,  Bank 
Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

The  Kidnapping  of  Ettie  and  Other 
Stories.  By  “Brown  Linnet.”  We  are 
pleased  to  see  another  volume  from  the  pen 
and  camera  of  an  old  subscriber  to  The 


of  their  kind,  we  cannot  say  more  about  them 
in  a  technical  journal,  much  as  we  should 
wish  to  do  so.  The  illustrations  have,  of 
course,  the  main  interest  for  photographers. 
They  are  capital  from  first  to  last,  the  figures 
are  most  naturally  posed  and  there  is  not  the 
least  sign  of  straining  in  any'  one  of  them.  A 
specimen  has  been  lent  us  by  the  publishers. 
It  shows  the  two  old  women  helping  ‘  ‘  Biddle’  ’ 
to  put  his  house  to  rights,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  he  is  unmarried.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  5s.,  the  publishers  Seeley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cripplegate  Institute. — A  course  of 
evening  photographic  classes  began  on 
January  30th,  at  the  above  institute  There 
will  be  a  course  of  successive  lessons  for  a  fee 
of  10s.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  C.  W  Coe,  will 


From  “  The  Kidnapping  of  Ettie." 
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deal  with  development,  printing,  toning, 
enlarging,  mounting,  finishing,  etc.  A  full 
syllabus  may  be  had  upon  application  at  the 
institute,  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 
Classes  are  open  to  both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  medals  are  awarded  to  the  most 
successful  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

A  New  Zealand  Christmas  Number  — 
The  Weekly  Press  of  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  has 
again  issued  a  fine  illustrated  Christmas 
number,  the  pictures  being  almost  entirely 
half-tones  from  photographs  —  admirably 
arranged  and  printed.  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  of 
Christchurch,  has  taken  most  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  are,  without  exception,  highly 
creditable  work.  As  a  realistic  glimpse  of 
the  life  and  scenery  of  a  far-off  colony,  we 
value  this  publication  most  highly,  and  look 
forward  to  its  appearance  each  year  with  the 
liveliest  interest. 


Burton-on-Trent  Photographic  Society. 
— The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of 
this  newly-formed  organization  was  held  on 
the  5th  of  January,  when  a  lecture  was  given 
by  G.  Slater,  Esq.,  on  "  A  Trip  up  the  Rhine 
with  the  South  London  Photographic  Society." 
200  slides  were  shown.  Photographers  in 
the  Burton-on-Trent  district  who  desire  to 
join  the  society  should  apply  to  the  hon.  sec., 
G.  Moore,  32,  Branston  Road,  Burton-on- 
Trent 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford  is  organizing  a 
scheme  of  practical  instruction  in  elementary 
pictorial  work.  His  services  can  be  engaged 
by  local  photographic  societies  upon  reason¬ 
able  terms  for  lectures,  demonstrations, 
excursions,  etc.  His  address  is  Warwick 
Lodge,  166,  Romford  Road,  London,  E. 

The  British  Journal  Almanac.  —  Of 
formidable  size  and  weight,  the  Almanac  for 
1903  lies  on  our  table  and  awaits  the  detailed 


Film  Negative  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“  Portrait." 

A.  H.  Bagnall, 


examination  that  its  contents  merit.  Photo- 
Micrography,  by  the  Editor,  is  the  leading 
article,  and  for  the  rest  there  are  notes,  short 
practical  papers,  recipes  and  formulae  galore 
A  shilling  in  paper  or  one-and-six  in  cloth  is 
the  price  of  this  very  useful  publication.  No 
wonder  the  edition  is  so  large. 

Name  Plates  for  Cameras. — Very  useful 
name  plates  for  cameras,  lantern  slide  boxes 
and  other  items  in  the  photographic  outfit 
can  be  made  for  a  penny  each  at  the  automatic 
machines  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
railway  station.  These  labels  are  embossed 
on  aluminium  and  have  nail-holes,  so  that 
they  look  very  neat,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
very  legible. 

Colouring  Photographs  is  the  title  of  the 
current  Photo-Miniature . 

BRIEF  ITEMS. 

The  Duchess  of  Sermoneta  has  presented 
about  fifty  photographic  pictures  (purchased 
from  the  exhibitions  of  the  Salon  and  R.P.S.) 
to  the  Camera  Club.  The  pictures  are  now 
hung  in  the  club-room. 

Cameras  may  not  be  worked  upon,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
This  is  a  recent  edict.  We  did  think  of  going 
for  a  photographic  tour  to  Shanghai  by  this 
route,  but  in  view  of  this  restriction  we  have 
now  decided  not  to  attempt  the  journey. 

The  14th  Annual  Exhibition'of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  Camberwell  Baths  from  March  7  to  14. 
Entry  forms  from  W.  Calder  Marshall, 
F.C.A.,  41,  Glenton  Road,  Lee,  S.E.  Five 
open  classes. 

Photographic  pictures  are  coming  down  in 
price.  Five  years  ago  one  had  to  give  three 
or  four  guineas  for  a  12  by  10  at  the  Salon  or 
the  Royal  for  a  picture  by  any  reputable 
sun-artist.  Now,  very  good  pictures  may  be 
purchased  for  ^1  or  30s. 

A  newly-constructed  apparatus  for  testing 
lenses  made  by  the  firm  of  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd., 
for  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  was 
exhibited  and  described  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Camera  Club. 

Roll  films  for  12  J-plates  cost  3s  ;  flat  or 
cut  celluloid  films  only  is.  6d.  per  dozen.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  daylight  spool  should 
be  so  much  more  expensive. 

Under  a  new  patent  law  the  obligation  of 
searching  for  former  patents  is  no  longer 
thrown  upon  the  patentee,  but  it  is  done  by 
the  patent  office. 

Nearly  a  hundred  photographs  of  the  coro¬ 
nation,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  are  now 
hanging  at  the  Guildhall. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Seaman,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  Seaman,  of  Chester¬ 
field. 

The  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic 
Society  has  now  a  library  of  300  volumes. 

Professor  R.  W.  Wood  has  discovered  an 
ultra-violet  light  screen. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley  is  now  editor  of  a  local 
newspaper  at  Johannesburg. 

The  Camera  Club  has  been  redecorated. 


Wilton. 
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®ur  {prises. 

Notice, — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Garden  Scene  Competition.  —  The 
awards  of  this  event  are  as  follows  : — First 
prize,  Miss  McLauchlan,  g,  Melville  Crescent, 
Edinburgh  ;  second  prize,  Miss  Alice  Alford, 
Willoughby  House,  East  Twickenham  ;  and 
third  prize,  Miss  Ethel  Bayliss,  Tettenhall 
Wood  House,  nr.  Wolverhampton.  Certifi¬ 
cates  are  awarded  to  P.  Rochussen,  21, 
Marien  Strasse,  Bonn  a/Rh.,  Germany,  and 
Walter  jesper,  Beech  woo'd,  Menston.  It  is 
an  exceptionable  coincidence  that  the  three 
prizes  should  be  secured  by  ladies.  This, 
in  some  measure,  is  an  indication  of  the 
interest  taken  in  gardens  by  women,  and  it 
rather  points  to  the  fact  that  men  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  overlook  the  interesting  photo¬ 
graphic  material  provided  by  flower-beds, 


Film  Negative  Competition. — This 
event  appears  to  have  aroused  no  small  amount 
of  interest.  The  entries  are  numerous,  and 
more  so  than  we  expected  they  would  be. 
The  work  on  the  whole  is  very  good,  We 
only  found  two  or  three  films  out  of  the  whole 
lot,  that  were  not  well  developed,  and  quite  a 
large  proportion,  one  might  safely  say  about 
75  per  cent.,  left  very  little  ground  for 
criticism,  in  regard  to  their  cleanness  and 
density.  About  ten  or  a  dozen  were  really 
first-class,  and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  deciding  which  competitors  were  fairly 
entitled  to  the  prizes.  Indeed,  the  difference 
between  those  who  have  received  awards  and 
those  to  whom  certificates  have  been  given, 
is  very  slight  indeed.  First  prize  is  awarded 
to  A.  H.  Bagnall,  Wilton,  nr.  Salisbury: 
second  to  Charles  Carbishley,  19,  Penkville 
Street,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire  ;  third  to 
Rev.  j.  Cartwright,  Alexandria,  N.B.,  and 
certificates  to  the  following  : — Miss  Mary 
Crompton  Carr,  Ceylon  House,  Broomhill, 


grassy  lawns,  pergolas,  and  other  features  of 
the  well-ordered  garden.  This  competition  is 
not  particularly  well  supported,  falling,  in  fact, 
a  little  below  the  average.  For  this  state  of 
affairs,  perhaps  we  are  more  to  blame  than 
our  readers,  for  the  contest  was  certainly 
fixed  for  a  date  too  late  or  too  early  in  the 
season.  But  the  work  on  the  whole  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  with  one  fault  common  to  a  large 
number  of  the  prints  sent  in.  This  fault  is  of 
a  kind  not  very  easily  described,  but  it  arises 
from  the  use  of  wide-angle  lenses,  which 
include  a  larger  field  upon  the  plate  than  is 
desirable  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view. 
Instead  of  finding  one  large  object,  or  group 
of  objects,  and  just  a  vista  beyond  of  bushes, 
or  of  a  retreating  walk,  we  have  numerous 
groups  of  objects,  none  of  them  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  and  tending  by  their 
frequent  repetitions,  to  destroy  all  quality  of 
breadth  in  the  photographs.  Here,  again,  as 
in  all  photographic  work,  the  value  of  the 
interchangeable  or  casket  lens  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged. 


Sheffield  ;  Miss  K.  Woodhouse,  Southmead, 
Wimbledon  Park,  S.W.  ;  Miss  Ethel  Bayliss, 
Tettenhall  Wood  House,  nr.  Wolverhampton; 
H.  A.  Measor,  26,  Shortlands  Road,  Short- 
lands,  Kent ;  E.  R.  Bealey,  28,  Clipstone 
Avenue,  Nottingham  ;  Miss  Agnes  B.  War¬ 
burg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London  ;  T. 
Stratton,  Church  of  England  Soldiers’ 
Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking,  Surrey. 
We  find  that  the  majority  of  the  negatives  are 
upon  roll  film,  and  only  a  small  proportion  on 
flat  films.  This  is  interesting,  as  showing 
that  the  dry  plate  is  being  more  effectively 
replaced  by  roll  films  than  by  flat  films,  the 
latter  apparently  not  offering  sufficient 
advantage  in  regard  to  portability,  etc.,  to 
encourage  many  to  adopt  them.  It  is  evident 
to  us  that  whilst  the  price  of  flat  films  remains 
as  high  as  it  is  at  present,  glass  plates  will 
hold  their  position  for  a  long  time.  But  the 


Garden  Scene  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“  Hebe’s  Garden.” 

Miss  McLauchlan, 


Edinburgh. 
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perfecting  of  roll  film  photography  will 
apparently  draw  into  its  ranks  a  large  number 
of  photographers  who  are  willing  to  pay  more 
for  their  material  because  they  consider  the 
advantages  of  portability  and  the  convenience 
of  daylight-loading  worth  the  extra  cost  for 
each  negative.  The  result  of  this  competition 
is  to  bring  us  to  one  definite  conclusion,  and 
that  is,  negatives  can  be  made  upon  films 
equal  in  every  respect  to  negatives  upon  glass. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


Flashlight  Competition.  —We  offer  three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6cT. ,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  taken  by  flashlight. 
These  may  be  either  portraits  or  interiors,  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  photographer.  The  competitor 
must  specify  what  particular  light  he  adopted,  whether  a 
lamp  or  an  open  flash,  or  what.  The  competition  will 
close  on  February  25th.  and  the  coupon  was  given  in  the 
January  issue. 

Touring  Essay.  -We  offer  two  prizes  of  one  guinea 
and  ios.  6d.  respectively,  for  the  two  best  essays  on 
“Touring  with  the  Camera,”  describing  the  apparatus 
used,  the  method  of  carrying  it,  the  arrangements  for 
developing,  whether  performed  on  the  journey  or  at 
home,  and  other  details  which  the  competitor  may  think 
necessary.  We  put  no  limit  upon  these  essays,  but  we 


strongly  advise  brevity.  What  we  are  aiming  at  is  to 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  best  and  most 
effectual  methods  of  following  the  pursuit  of  photography 
whilst  touring  in  the  British  Isles  or  abroad.  The 
unsuccessful  essays  will  be  returned  to  competitors, 
provided  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose. 
This  competition  closes  February  25th,  the  coupon  was 
given  in  the  January  issue. 

Snow  Landscape.— We  offer  three  prizes  of  ks. 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best, 
and  third  best  snow  landscapes.  The  competition 
closes  on  March  25th,  and  the  coupon  was  given  in  the 
January  issue. 

Snow  Sports  Competition.  —We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  snow  sports,  such  as 
skating,  sliding,  snowballing,  “ski-ing,”  tobogganing, 
sledging,  mountain -climbing  in  snow,  or  even  the 
building  of  a  snow-man.  This  competition  offers  a  very 
wide  field,  and  we  expect  it  will  be  well  supported.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th,  and  the  coupon  is  given 
in  the  present  issue. 

Rocky  Coast  Competition. —We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  rocky  coast  scene, 
preferably  with  a  rough  sea,  though  the  rocks  will  be  the 
first  consideration  rather  than  the  breaking  waves.  Still 


Film  Negative  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  Group  of  Pottery  Oven  Men.” 

Charles  Carbishley,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


if  we  can  have  waves  and  rocks  together,  so  much  the 
better.  This  competition  will  close  May  25th,  and  the 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Essay  on  the  Development  of  Films  Com¬ 
petition.  -We  offer  prizes  of  £1  is.  and  ios.  6d  •  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  the  practical  development  of  films, 
describing  exactly  the  apparatus  employed  and  the 
methods  pursued.  If  the  competitor  likes  to  illustrate 
his  essay  with  a  few  examples  of  his  work,  so  much  the 
better.  I11  this  case  unsuccessful  essays  will  be  returned 
if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25th.  and  the  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  March  issue. 

Landscape  with  Children  Competition.  We  offer 
three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the 
best,  second  best,  and  third  best  landscapes  in  which 
children  are  posed.  The  successful  arrangement  of 
figures  in  landscape  is  a  task  which  appears  to  defy  the 
majority  of  photographers.  Their  figures  are  usually 
of  a  most  inappropriate  kind  and  most  unnaturally 
arranged.  In  this  case  we  wish  to  limit  the  figures 
employed  to  those  of  children,  because  children  are 
more  tractable  than  adults,  and  the  supply  of  children  is 
usually  without  limit.  See  that  your  children  are  attired 
in  rustic  fashion,  but  be  careful  not  to  get  them  up  like 
the  youths  and  maidens  one  sees  in  the  pantomime  and 
on  the  stage  generally.  Be  sure  that  they  do  not  look  at 
the  camera  or  the  photographer,  but  are  occupied  with 
some  natural  pursuit  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings. 
We  want  these  figures  to  be  well  towards  the  foreground 
and  not  in  the  remote  distance,  where  the  details  of  their 
appearance  would  be  indistinguishable.  With  these 
words  of  advice  we  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers.  We  regard  this  contest  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  we  have  yet  announced,  and  hope  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  teaching  it  will  provide  a  large  number  of  our 
readers  will  take  part  in  it.  The  competition  will  close 
I  une  25th,  and  the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April 
issue. 

Description  of  a  Field  Day  Competition.  -Weofler 
a  first  prize  of  £2  2s.,  and  a  second  prize  of  £1  is.,  for 
the  best  and  second  best  essays,  illustrated  with  not  more 
than  eight  photographs.  The  subject  of  these  essays 
must  be  “  A  Description  or  Account  of  a  Field  Day,” 
enjoyed  by  the  photographer  himself.  But  he  must  say 
where  he  went,  what  he  did,  and  what  sort  of  results  he 
obtained.  It  is  possible  for  some  men  to  go  to  the  most 
unlikely  places  and  yet  bring  back  with  them  a  most 
interesting  record,  whilst  others  who  take  journeys  to 
the  much  advertised  beauty  spots  only  too  frequently 
bring  back  nothing  worth  showing.  The  outcome  of  a 
field  day  depends  very  much  more  upon  the  man  than  upon 
the  place  visited.  Unsuccessful  essays  will  be  returned 
if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  the  purpose.  The 
competition  closes  July  25th,  and  the  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  May  issue. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

WHICH  EVERYONE  SHOULD  READ. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  \ 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 

The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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Coloured  Transparencies.  —  Dr.  R.  E. 
Liesegang  has  found  that  ammonium  persul¬ 
phate  may  be  used  for  producing  tinted 
transparencies  from  negatives.  A  saturated 
solution  is  employed,  and  when  the  negative 
is  quite  bleached  it  is  immersed  in  warm  water 
or  gently  rubbed  with  the  warm  hand  until 
those  portions  which  were  originally  black  are 
removed.  A  relief  is  thus  obtained  which 
may  be  stained  with  any  suitable  aniline  dye, 
and  a  coloured  positive  thus  produced.  The 
process  is  easier  with  paper  negatives. 
Vigorous  images  should  be  used,  and  the 


Lantern  Slides  by  Reduction. — A  simple 
method  of  making  lantern  slides  by  reduction 
is  as  follows  : — Bathrooms  usually  have  a 
ground-glass  window.  Block  out  the  window 
with  brown  paper,  cutting  out  a  piece  as  large 
as  a  half-plate  box  lid,  if  you  are  reducing 
from  half-plate  (or  quarter-plate,  whole-plate, 
etc.,  as  the  case  may  be).  Let  the  square  hole 
thus  cut  out  be  just  high  enough  for  the 
camera  to  be  set  opposite  it  on  the  level. 
Take  a  box  lid  the  size  of  the  plate  you  are 
reducing  from,  and  cut  out  the  top,  all  but  a 
full  quarter  of  an  inch  all  round.  Place 
a  little  glue  on  the  back  of  each  corner  to 
make  it  cling  to  the  window,  and  then  place 
it  against  the  window  in  the  square  hole  and 
your  plate  in  with  the  film  side  towards  you. 
A  pin  in  each  corner  of  the  box  pushed 
through  will  keep  your  plate  up  level,  which 
is  very  necessary,  and  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  you  can  reduce  as  you  wish.  A  great 
advantage  is,  all  light  surrounding  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  blocked  out,  even  round  the  immediate 


friction  should  not  be  applied  until  the  print 
has  been  taken  from  the  bleaching  bath  and 
washed.  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of 
ammonium  persulphate  will  not  answer,  the 
saturated  solution  must  be  left  exposed  for  a 
fortnight  in  an  uncorked  bottle.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  too  old  it  will  dissolve  the  entire  film. 
Negatives  must  not  be  intensified,  and  they 
give  better  results  if  rather  underexposed  and 
developed  with  a  non-staining  developer. 

Varnish  for  Lantern  Slides. — An  excel¬ 
lent  varnish,  quick-drying  and  little  affected 
by  heat,  is  made  by  dissolving  30  gms.  of 
amber  in  200  ccm.  of  chloroform.  The  amber 
is  not  completely  dissolved  by  the  chloroform 
The  undissolved  sediment  is  therefore  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  linen  and  squeezed  well,  so 
as  to  lose  as  little  as  possible  of  the  solution, 
which  is  somewhat  costly  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  the  chloroform 


Film  Negative  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“  At  the  Quay." 

Rev.  J.  Cartwright,  Alexandria.  N.B. 


edge  of  the  negative,  which  is  very  necessary, 
otherwise  results  free  from  fog  cannot  be 
obtained,  because  of  scattered  light  reaching 
the  lantern  plate  during  exposure.  The 
quarter  of  an  inch  left  round  the  box  lid  is 
valuable. 

A  Reliable  Lantern  Slide  Developer. — 
The  following  developer  may  be  used  for  a 
large  number  of  plates  without  becoming 


discoloured  :  — 

Ortol .  20  grains. 

Potassium  metabisulphite.  .  10  ,, 

Sodium  carbonate  .  100  „ 

Sodium  sulphite .  100  ,, 

Potassium  bromide .  10  ,, 

Water  .  10  ounces. 


Dilute  with  water  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

Copper  Toning — Ferguson's  Method. — 
Make  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  neutral 
potassium  citrate,  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium.  For  use  the 
following  quantities  must  be  taken  :  —  1  oz.  of 
the  citrate  solution,  to  which  70  minims  of 
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the  copper  sulphate  and  60  of  the  ferricyanide 
solutions  are  added.  We  have  tried  this  method 
for  lantern  slides  and  bromide  and  silver  prints. 
For  lantern  slides  it  works  very  well.  In  a 
few  seconds  a  fine  purple  tone  is  yielded , 
becoming  gradually  warmer,  until  alter  about 
a  minute  or  two  it  reaches  a  reddish  pink, 
not  unlike  the  tint  of  a  ripe  cherry  This 
range  of  tones  is  suitable  for  autumn  land¬ 
scapes,  some  interiors,  etc.  With  bromide 
paper  the  time  occupied  is  a  little  longer,  and 
the  solution  seems  to  have  a  slight  reducing 
effect.  With  silver  prints  a  considerable 
reducing  action  seems  to  take  place,  and  the 
tones  are  not  very  satisfactory.  For  lantern 
slides,  however,  we  can  highly  recommend 
the  process. 


Silver  Nitrate  Intensifier  for  Slides  - 


Prepare  solutions  as  follows  . — 

I 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  2  grs. 

Citric  acid  .  2  ,, 

Glycerine .  1  oz. 

Water  .  1  ,, 


II. 


Silver  nitrate  .  60  grs. 

Nitric  acid  .  30  minims. 

Water .  1  oz. 

Pour  No.  1  over  the  slide  and  return  the 
solution  to  a  measure,  and  add  about  five 
drops  of  No.  2,  and  then  again  flow  over  the 
slide  till  dense  enough.  Should  the  solution 
turn  thick,  pour  it  away,  wash  the  slide  well, 
and  then,  if  it  is  not  dense  enough,  mix  fresh 
solution  and  re-apply . 


Intensification  of  Lantern  Slides. — 
Fixing  in  the  ordinary  way  slides  may  be 
intensified  and  at  the  same  time  changed  in 
tone  by  the  following  methods  : — First  wash 
well  to  clear  from  hypo.  Then  place  in 

Mercuric  bichloride  . 100  grs. 

Bromide  of  ammonia . 100  ,, 

Water  to  .  10  ozs. 

When  the  transparency  is  thoroughly  bleached 
wash  well  for  half  an  hour.  By  developing 
the  slide  with  any  of  the  ordinary  developing 
solutions  a  stronger  image  will  be  obtained, 
but  if  treated  in  any  of  the  undermentioned 
solutions  several  fine  colours  can  be  obtained. 
Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  the  slide  should 
be  well  washed.  Immersion  in  a  solution  as 
under  will  give  a  good  red-brown  colour  : — 

Common  washing  soda .  1  oz. 

Water  to  .  3  ,, 

A  warmer  black  than  the  original  is  obtained 
by  placing  it  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  (  880) 
10  minims,  water  2  oz.  A  rich  brown  tone  is 
got  by  placing  the  slide  in  an  ordinary  fixing 
bath.  The  images  in  all  these  cases,  of 
course,  become  stronger,  so  that  only  weak 
slides  are  suitable  for  this  treatment  A 
beautiful  green  colour  will  be  obtained  if  the 
slide  is  immersed  in 

Ferricyanide  of  potash  .  10  grs. 


Oxalate  of  iron .  13  ,, 

Water  to  .  20  ozs. 

The  slide  will  turn  a  dark-blue  colour.  Take 
out  and  place  in 

Bichromate  of  potassium  ....  2  grs. 

Water .  5  ozs. 

for  a  very  short  time.  When  the  slide  dries 


a  pleasing  green  colour  will  have  been 
obtained 


Optical  Lantern  ;  Table  of  Distances. — 
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Astronomical  Slides. — It  often  happens 
when  preparing  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
astronomy  that  the  particular  slides  of  ‘  ‘  stars  ’ ' 
that  one  wants  are  not  published,  or  are 
expensive  to  obtain.  Slides  of  “stars"  for 
amateurs'  lectures  may  easily  be  prepared  as 
follows  :  Cut  a  piece  of  flat  stiff  cardboard  to 
the  size  of  a  lantern  slide,  bind  the  edges  with 
lantern-slide  binder.  Now  dot  on  the  card  with 
a  pencil  the  positions,  groups  or  “constella¬ 
tions"  of  stars  you  wish  the  slide  to  illustrate, 
copying  them  from  books  or  star  maps.  Now 
take  a  clean,  sharp-pointed  needle,  and  resting 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  card  on,  two  books, 
prick  through  the  dots  marked.  Stars  of 
small  magnitude  may  be  represented  by  fine 
dots  and  those  of  larger  magnitude,  by  larger 
pricks.  Placed  in  the  lantern  carrier  in  the 
usual  way,  these  prick  holes  will  “shine  "  on 
the  dark  screen  like  “  stars,"  and  diagrams, 
constellations,  star  clusters,  double  stars,  etc., 
may  thus  be  easily  and  inexpensively  shown. 
Sometimes  one  wants  to  show  a  diagram  of 
the  comparative  size  of  two  heavenly  bodies — 
for  instance,  of  Jupiter  and  the  Earth.  The 
thin  wood  of  cigar  boxes  makes  excellent 
material  for  these  slides.  Cut  the  wood  to 
the  usual  size  of  a  lantern  slide  with  a  fret 
saw,  and  having  drawn  the  different-sized 
circles  side  by  side  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
or  by  coins  approximating  to  the  diagrams  as 
you  see  them  in  the  astronomical  text  books, 
get  a  friend  who  has  a  fret  saw  to  cut  around 
the  pencil  marks,  and  the  circles  will  show  as 
white  discs  on  the  screen  The  slides  thus 
made  are  not  only  inexpensive,  but  practically 
unbreakable. 

To  Find  the  Face  of  a  Mounted 
Lantern  Slide. — A  lantern  operator  will 
sometimes  find  in  a  series  of  slides  which  he 
is  putting  through  the  lantern  one  without  the 
usual  marks  which  indicate  its  correct  position 
in  the  carrier.  If  he  places  it  wrongly,  so 
that  the  picture  is  reversed  as  to  right  and 
left  on  the  screen,  the  lecturer  may  be  discon¬ 
certed,  and  annoyance  caused.  The  following 
plan  will  enable  anyone  to  determine  instantly 
which  is  the  face  of  a  bound  slide : — Stand 
near  a  good  light  Hold  the  slide  obliquely 
to  the  eye,  so  that  you  see  the  reflection  of  the 
light  from  the  glass  surface.  If  the  image 
disappears  almost  entirely,  that  is  the  front 
side.  If  the  image  remains  visible  to  a 
considerable  extent,  you  are  looking  at  the 
back  A  dark  object,  such  as  a  black  cloth. 


must  he  placed  below  the  slide,  so  that  no 
light  shall  be  reflected  through  it. — J,  C.  K  , 
in  Photographic  News. 

Blue  Toning  Bath  for  Transparencies. — 

I. 

10%  solution  uranium  nitrate  2g  drs. 


Distilled  water  .  25  ozs. 

II. 

10%  solution  potassium  ferri- 

cyanide  .  2-jj  drs. 

Distilled  water  .  ozs 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  10  drops. 


At  the  time  of  using  mix  equal  quantities  of 
1  and  II.  The  positives  will  become  in  turn 
brown,  sepia,  red.  Wash  the  plate  for  two  or 
three  minutes  and  immerse  in  a  25  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  redder  the 
image  in  the  first  bath,  the  bluer  it  will 
become  in  the  second. 

Permanence  of  Toned  Lantern  Slides. — 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  toned 


pound  of  yellow  soap  into  hall  a  pint  of  water, 
and  dissolve  by  boiling,  strain  through 
flannel  and  add  a  pound  of  the  best  white 
paint.  The  increase  in  brilliancy  is  about 
double. 


Conditions. — In  this  department  we  criticise  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose,  and  give 
reproductions  of  some  that  are  particularly  useful 
for  illustrating  the  principles  of  pictorial  selection. 
Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted  flat  (not 
rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps  and 
‘‘The  Critic”  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 


lantern  slides  are  permanent.  It  is  a  question 
that  requires  a  very  definite  answer,  and  the 
best  way  would  be  to  take  four  slides  all 
toned  by  the  same  person,  in  the  same  bath 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  expose  one  for  a 
considerable  time  to  the  electric  light,  another 
to  gaslight,  another  to  daylight,  and  compare 
these  at  the  end  of  the  tests  with  the  fourth, 
which  should  have  been  kept  in  a  box  in  a 
dark  place.  It  is  either  the  light  or  else  the 
light  assisted  by  insufficient  washing  that 
causes  the  fading.  The  chances  are  that  the 
latter  is  the  real  reason. 

Opaque  White  for  Lantern  Screen. — 
Mix  up  zinc  white  or  precipitated  sulphate  of 
calcium  into  a  stiff  paste  with  thin  glue,  and 
paint  the  screen  all  over.  Another  method  : 
Give  the  screen  one  or  two  coatings  of  thin 
size  and  allow  to  dry  between  each,  then 
paint  with  the  following : — Shave  half  a 
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If.  P.  Betts.  Westcliff-on-Sea. 


of  The  Practical  anil  Junior  Photographer,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned.  Prints 
sent  in  in  January  are  criticised  in  March,  and  so  on. 

Monthly  Prizes. — Prizes  of  10s.  and  5s.  respectively 
are  given  to  the  best  and  second  best  photographs  sent 
in  for  criticism.  Read  the  “  Conditions”  above. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pid'ture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  woik 
does  not  ‘‘pay”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  soi  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  bv  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  thev  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  anil  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford 
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Print  Mounting  Department. — Last  winter  we 
carried  on  a  print  mounting  department  for  several 
months,  and  having  been  requested  to  do  so  again  we 
have  decided  that  for  the  winter  season  only  (up  to 
March  25th),  we  will  once  more  undertake  to  mount 
specimen  prints  for  our  readers.  Let  it  be  quite  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  no  commercial  undertaking.  We 
simply  wish  to  furnish  those  who  have  no  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  effectively  mounted  photographs, 
with  a  few  specimens  which  they  may  afterwards 
follow  as  examples  or  themselves.  All  prints  sent  in 
will  be  mounted  upon  paper,  the  tints  being  chosen  to 
harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  photograph,  and  display 
its  merits  to  the  best  advantage.  Each  print-  for 
mounting  must  be  sent  flat,  together  with  the  special 
Print  Mounting  Coupon  cut  from  our  advertising  pages, 
and  Ninepencf  in  stamps.  It  will  be  returned  to  the 
sender  in  a  few  days,  effectively  mounted,  post-paid,  and 
carefully  packed.  We  take  no  responsibility  for  the 
damage  or  loss  of  prints  during  transit.  Note  parti¬ 
cularly  that  we  decline  to  deal  with  glossy  prints,  for  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  effective  mounting. 

AWARDS  FOR  THE  MONTH 
The  first  prize  goes  to  D.  P.  Betts,  Si, 
Burdett  Avenue,  Westcliff-on-Sea,  Essex,  for 
his  very  pretty  farmyard  scene,  specially 


interesting  because  it  contains  life  interest  of 
various  kinds,  effectively  arranged  and 
without  any  sign  of  movement.  The  one 
ugly  thing  in  Mr.  Betts'  picture  is  the  corru¬ 
gated  zinc  building,  whose  roof  runs  into  the 
picture  with  a  white  line,  from  the  right-hand 
side  right  up  to  the  centre.  This  high-light 
might  have  been  slightly  sunned  down, 
which  would  have  made  matters  a  little 
better.  Things  would  have  been  better  still 
if  Mr.  Betts  could,  by  any  chance,  have  moved 
his  children  and  fowls  around  to  the  left,  and 
so  fixed  his  camera  as  to  look  more  out  to  the 
open  and  include  less  of  the  ugly  building. 
Alas  !  that  farmyards  should  be  disfigured  by 
corrugated  zinc  erections  of  this  kind.  But, 
after  all,  they  are  not  made  for  photographers 
and  artists,  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  photographer  to  select  the 
very  best  point  of  view  that  lies  in  his  power. 
We  give  the  second  prize  to  W.  J.  Pople, 
Frank  Villa,  Milton  Road.  Weston-super- 
Mare,  for  his  little  domestic  interior,  simple, 
but  of  its  kind  fairly  effective.  Notice  what 
value  is  given  to  the  picture  by  the  fact  that 
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W.  J.  Pople,  Weston-super-Mare. 


most  of  the  lines  run  roughly  to  the  centre, 
and  so  direct  interest  upon  the  principal 
figure — the  cook  at  work.  That  is  one  of  the 
best  points  in  the  photograph.  The  greatest 
failure  is  in  the  lighting  of  the  cook’s  face. 
Possibly  this  falling  off  towards  the  top  of 
the  print  may  be  due  to  a  low  window,  but  we 
believe  the  real  reason  was  that  the  blind 
was  not  drawn  up  to  its  full  extent.  Now,  if 
the  photographer  had  fixed  a  sheet  of  paper 
or  a  cloth  or  something  of  the  kind  over  the 
lower  pane  of  the  window,  and  drawn  the 
blind  up  to  its  greatest  height,  he  would  then 
have  had  much  less  light  upon  the  table  and 
its  legs,  which  are  not  at  all  interesting,  and 
much  more  light  upon  the  features  of  the 
cook.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Pople  has  failed 
to  make  the  very  best  of  his  subject.  Still, 
on  the  whole  it  is  fairly  good,  and  an  example 
of  a  class  of  subject  to  be  obtained  in  one’s 
own  home,  and  of  which  photographers  very 
frequently  lose  sight. 

Aye  Ready. — You  have  arranged  the  fruit 
too  much  in  a  straight  line.  It  should  be 
much  more  irregularly  disposed.  Lighting 
seems  to  be  rather  feeble  and  the  print  not  a 
very  strong  one.  Try  again  and  see  if  you 
cannot  do  better. 

Pax. — To  keep  away  from  trellis  work  as  a 
background  is  one  of  the  elementary  rules  of 
photography.  When  photographing  children 
do  not  let  them  place  their  feet  close 
together  ;  it  suggests  posing.  We  know  how 
difficult  terrier  dogs  are  to  manage,  and  that 
you  must  have  had  some  trouble  in  the 
present  case  to  keep  such  a  vital  spark  still 
for  even  ^  of  a  second.  As  it  is,  he  has 


wagged  his  tail  more  quickly  than  your  shutter 
worked.  Possibly  you  did  not  carry  develop¬ 
ment  sufficiently  far,  for  the  print  is  rather 
wanting  in  pluck. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Pax, 
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Marian  Silverston. — (i)  We  think  you 
have  posed  Lady  Disdain  very  well  indeed, 
save  for  the  lines  of  her  chin,  which 
are  too  square,  especially  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  lighting  which  you  have  adopted. 
Had  you  brought  the  light  a  little  more 
round  to  the  front  you  would  probably 
have  obviated  this  to  some  extent.  We  think, 
perhaps,  the  best  method  would  be  to  let  her 
turn  her  face  just  a  little  more  away  from  the 
camera.  The  light  is  rather  strong  upon  the 


shoulder,  and  a  little  reduction  here  or  deeper 
printing  is  desirable.  Otherwise  we  may 
congratulate  you  upon  a  successful  model 
and  a  very  pleasing  arrangement.  (2) 
So  far  as  trimming  is  concerned  we  think 
you  might  venture  to  take  just  a  little 
off  the  sky  and  foreground,  about  half 
an  inch  from  each.  We  should  not 
recommend  more  than  this.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  boy's  head  should  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  distance. 
Cannot  you  work  out  this  tree  altogether  ? 
Your  foreground  appears  to  be  out  of  focus, 
which  is  a  pity,  and  we  fear  you  have  hardly 
got  sufficient  strength  in  the  original  negative 
to  make  an  entirely  pleasing  enlargement 
The  subject  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  one, 
and,  if  properly  treated,  capable  of  the  best 
effects. 

Robin  Hood. — Altogether  too  bitty  and 
hard.  You  have  over-developed,  and  you 
have  also  managed  to  put  your  camera  in 
such  a  position  as  to  catch  all  the  reflections 
of  light  from  the  leaves.  This,  as  the 
experienced  photographer  knows,  is  disas¬ 
trous  to  pictorial  effect.  Among  pretty 
scenery,  such  as  you  appear  to  have  had  at 
command,  you  ought  to  have  done  better. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Miss  Marian  Silverston. 


Weary  Willy. — Not  enough  contrast  in 
your  print.  All  the  planes  seem  about  the 
same  strength,  which  destroys  the  sense  of 
distance.  You  would  have  done  better  if 
closer  to  the  birch  tree. 

Aisla. — A  very  pretty  spot,  but  you  have 
rather  over-developed  and  made  your  water  far 
too  white.  We  question  whether  you  chose 
the  best  point  of  view.  We  should  imagine 
that  a  little  further  back,  with  a  good  bold 
rock  for  the  foreground,  you  would  have 
found  a  more  suitable  standpoint. 

First  Prizite.— This  is  a  snap-shot,  and 
underexposed  by  a  good  long  way.  We  do 
not  know  if  you  asked  the  pedestrians  to  walk 
up  the  lane,  but  if  that  was  so  you  should 
have  let  them  walk  up  on  the  left-hand  side, 
not  to  the  right,  where  the  figure  of  one 
becomes  lost  in  the  outline  of  the  cottage. 
You  must  also  be  more  careful  in  focussing. 

T.  B.  Gibson.  This  is  just  a  trifle  too 
impressionistic  for  our  taste.  We  think  you 
scarcely  show  sufficient  of  the  subject  to  make 
it  interesting.  The  shape  you  have  adopted 
and  the  style  of  mounting  are  commendable 
enough. 

Fieldian. — There  is  not  enough  interest  in 
this  photograph  as  it  stands  An  old  shed 
with  a  couple  of  trees,  unassisted  by  any 
distant  vista,  does  not  make  a  picture.  As  a 
background  for  a  figure,  say  that  of  an  old 
woman  gathering  sticks,  this  scene  might 


have  passed  muster.  Depending  upon  its  own 
attractions  only,  it  entirely  fails.  Nor  is 
your  cloud  printing  at  all  successful.  The 
trees  seem  to  vignette  oft  into  the  sky  ;  one 
sees  nothing  like  that  in  nature.  Fieldian, 
you  must  really  try  again. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Fieldian. 
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Edelweiss. — A  very  pretty  little  spot, 
You  have,  however,  rather  over-developed, 
and  so  obtained  a  somewhat  hard  negative. 
We  do  not  think  the  trees  and  stream  were 
lighted  to  quite  the  best  advantage  when  you 
were  there.  There  is  a  spottiness  about  the 
trees  which  is  most  unpleasing.  We  think 
you  would  also  have  done  better  in  regard  to 
point  of  view  by  proceeding  further  up  or 
down  the  stream,  so  as  to  secure  some  bold 
tree  trunk  for  a  foreground  rather  than  water 
with  a  shapeless  growth  of  weeds  on  the 
surface  of  it. 

Brilliancy  — Yes,  your'  print  is  certainly 
brilliant  and  shows  admirable  contrast,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  but  the  production  is  entirely 
lacking  in  breadth — one  ot  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  good  picture  There  is  a 
tree  here  and  a  tree  there  and  another  some¬ 
where  else  :  a  lot  of  distracting  reflections  in 
the  water  and  some  white  patches  that  do  not 
look  like  water  at  all.  So  that  between  one 
thing  and  the  other  the  eye  cannot  find  any 


Earn. — A  very  pretty  view  of  a  lake  with 
rather  too  much  water  in  the  foreground.  We 
should  recommend  the  trimming  off  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  line 
ofrocks — that  is,  asthefirstand  mostprominent 
object.  A  scene  of  this  kind  would  be 
improved  with  a  little  boat  in  the  view,  but 
we  suppose  this  was  not  to  be  had  at  the 
time.  Your  clouds  are  very  nice  and  effective. 

Velox. — On  the  whole  a  fairly  effective 
architectural  picture.  You  have  neglected 
the  use  of  your  swing-back,  consequently  the 
building  on  the  left  is  falling  over  considerably. 

Salex  -  These  cows  are  too  scattered.  They 
do  not  seem  to  belong  to  each  other.  You 
might  almost  venture  to  cut  your  print  up  the 
centre  and  make  two  pictures  of  it  When 
you  have  cows  or  other  animals  in  the  scene 
you  must  endeavour  to  get  them  grouped 
more  or  less  closely  together.  You  might  also 
attempt  to  sun  down  your  sky  or  to  print  in 
from  a  cloud  negative.  An  absolutely  white 


rest0  Moreover,  a  scene  of  this  kind  should 
have  a  bold  foreground  You  have  no 
ground  at  all,  only  water.  Consider  in 
future  the  desirability  of  having  several 
different  planes  in  your  picture,  and  avoid  as 
far  as  you  can  having  all  the  interest  prac¬ 
tically  centred  in  one  plane.  Brilliancy, 
although  you  are  successful  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  you  must  exercise  your  mind 
more  in  the  direction  of  pictorial  considera¬ 
tions 

Anick. — This  wood  is  altogether  too 
mysterious.  Though  the  point  of  view  is 
nicely  chosen,  you  appear  to  have  succeeded 
rather  badly  either  in  developing  the  nega¬ 
tive  or  the  print.  There  is  a  lack  of  pluck. 
These  foreground  trees,  which  ought  to  be  quite 
bold,  are  so  indistinct  that  one  can  hardly  make 
them  out  Trim  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
left-hand  side  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
foreground,  and  you  will  have  abetter  effect. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Brilliancy. 


sky  in  a  landscape  such  as  yours  is  most  objec¬ 
tionable.  Rather  a  muddy  print  with  a 
white  sky.  Otherwise  fairly  picturesque. 

L.  B.  E.  (Wimbledon). — Much  too  white. 
Looks  like  frost  and  snow'.  Y'ou  should  have 
chosen  the  other  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
three  trees  for  a  foreground.  At  present  your 
foreground  is  a  dreary  waste  and  white  paper 
supposed  to  represent  water,  but  not  looking 
very  much  like  it.  We  should  advise  you  to 
trim  half  an  inch  off  the  top  of  the  print. 

M.  W.  P. — A  very  interesting  collection  of 
old  gravestones,  many  Celtic  crosses  being 
among  them.  This  photograph  does  not  call 
for  comment  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view'. 
Technically  it  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Dekko. — Not  quite  enough  wave  to  make 
the  picture  interesting.  You  exposed  just  a 
little  too  low  to  get  the  best  effect,  otherwise 
your  print  is  fairly  good,  and  the  position  you 
took  up  seems  to  have  been  all  right. 
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Topaz. — This  seems  to  be  rather  a  weak 
print,  especially  towards  the  right-hand  side. 
Possibly  your  negative  is  thin  and  would  be 
improved  with  intensification.  From  a 
pictorial  point  of  view  you  have  succeeded 
fairly  well,  and  we  cannot  suggest  a  better 
position  for  your  camera  than  the  one  you 
have  taken  up. 

Jocko. — Not  a  bad  evening  effect  The 
lines  of  pier  and  cliff  make  a  somewhat  unfor¬ 
tunate  wedge-shaped  portion.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  avoided  this  if  at  all 
possible,  and  a  nearer  view  of  a  few  ships 
would  have  been  more  interesting  than  this 
panorama  which  you  have  obtained. 

Rothay. — A  very  well-chosen  scene.  From 
a  pictorial  point  of  view  excellent  in  every 
way.  The  bold  tree,  with  its  spreading 
roots,  makes  a  splendid  foreground,  whilst 
its  branches  spreading  overhead  serve 
admirably  to  frame  the  distance.  But 
you  have  underexposed,  consequently  your 
print  is  of  the  soot  and  whitewash  kind,  being 
much  too  black  in  the  shadows.  You  should 
have  given  a  second  or  two  longer  and  then 
developed  with  a  very  dilute  solution.  We 
do  not  like  your  highly  glossy  POP  Except 
when  held  carefully  in  a  certain  light,  the 
print  appears  to  be  a  looking-glass. 

W.  A.  P. — Except  that  your  negative 
appears  to  be  a  trifle  thin,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  camera  works  well  enough,  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  get  good  results  with  a  little 
more  practice.  You  must  not  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  to  obtain  fully  exposed  pictures,  except 
on  a  sunny  or  very  light  day. 

Ess-Ess. — The  horses  are  not  very  clear. 
It  is  not  particularly  easy  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  In  fact  this  remark  applies 
to  the  whole  procession.  Then  when  the  eye 
turns  to  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  they  appear  to  be  much  too  light.  The 
contrasts  of  the  whole  picture,  in  fact,  are 
too  strong.  We  do  not  think  the  subject  as 
you  have  portrayed  it  particularly  interesting, 
and  we  regard  this  photograph  as  by  no 
means  equal  to  other  examples  of  your  work 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 

Ma£. — This  old  tree  is  very  picturesque, 
but  your  photograph  of  it  is  a  little  bit 
blurred.  Perhaps  you  did  not  hold  the 
camera  sufficiently  carefully  when  making  the 
exposure.  Apart  from  this,  you  seem  to  have 
succeeded  fairly  well. 

L.  W. — A  magic  lantern  is  not  a  particularly 
beautiful  object,  and  we  cannot  see  much  use 
in  taking  such  a  picture.  It  may  have  a 
special  interest,  for  you  and  for  the  boys,  but 
we  do  not  feel  able  to  criticise  it  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view.  Of  course,  viewed  as 
a  magnesium  ribbon  exposure,  it  has  a  certain 
interest,  showing  that  fully  exposed  negatives 
can  easily  be  obtained. 

Thos.  Sharpe. — We  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  a  yellow  screen  for  a 
subject  of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  us  like 
taking  a  steam  hammer  to  crack  nuts.  You 
would  have  obtained  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
result  with  an  ordinary  plate.  Your  negative 
appears  to  be  underexposed  and  somewhat 


forced  in  development,  consequently  the  light 
portions  are  much  too  white  and  the  dark 
portions  are  devoid  of  detail.  Use  an  ordinary 
plate,  give  a  longer  exposure  and  develop 
with  a  weaker  developer. 

C.  Amera. — Now,  why  did  you  photograph 
this  training  ship  just  when  it  happened  to 
be  under  the  lee  of  the  hill,  similar  in  shape? 
It  makes  the  object  difficult  to  see,  and  makes 
it  look  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  some  huge 
monster  sailing  over  the  ocean.  There  is 
also  a  peculiar  spotty  light  on  the  ripples, 
which  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the 
picture.  Purely  from  a  technical  point  of 
view  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  this  print, 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  far  from  praise¬ 
worthy. 

Glynluce. — Rather  a  muddy  print.  Sub¬ 
ject  not  particularly  interesting,  Circular 
shape  not  commendable,  because  it  shows  too 
much  foreground.  We  think  you  could  have 
found  many  other  points  of  view  in  the 
neighbourhood  far  better  than  this. 

Cullercoats. — You  are  somewhat  ambi¬ 
tious,  Mr.  Cullercoats,  you  try  sunset  effects 
before  you  tackle  plain  daylight.  The  better 
view  of  the  two  is  the  upright  one,  and  if  it  were 
ours  we  should  trim  one  inch  off  each  side,  so  as 
to  just  get  the  tramway  posts  out  of  the  way. 
But,  really,  this  particular  scene  was  not 
worth  taking.  It  has  literally  no  attraction 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  Had  the  sky 
been  more  beautiful  or  the  outline  of  the 
church  more  picturesque  and  irregular,  or  the 
lines  of  the  building  more  ancient  in  char¬ 
acter,  then  you  might  have  ventured  upon  an 
exposure.  But  we  strongly  advise  you  to 
practise  landscape  first  before  attempting 
exceptional  subjects.  Purely  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  you  seem  to  be  able  to  develop 
a  negative  and  make  a  print  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

Sherwood. — A  very  passable  photograph 
from  a  technical  standpoint,  but  the  interior 
is  hardly  interesting  enough  to  warrant  a 
plate  being  used  upon  it,  and  we  think  it  was 
a  great  mistake  to  leave  a  large  antimacassar 
right  in  the  middle,  as  you  have  done.  You 
should  have  moved  the  arm-chair  right  to  one 
side,  so  as  to  let  the  other  things  in  the  room 
be  more  clearly  visible. 

Temple. — Just  a  little  indistinct  for  such  a 
subject.  Our  idea  of  the  matter  would  have 
been  to  deal  with  the  front  row  of  washer¬ 
women  only,  and  leave  the  others  out  of  the 
picture.  You  would  then  have  obtained  a 
more  intelligible  picture  and  a  more  artistic 
effect  at  the  same  time.  You  might  still  do 
this  by  enlarging  a  portion  of  your  negative, 
if  you  think  it  worth  while. 

Robert  Low. — This  photograph  of  yours 
shows  a  very  good  perspective  effect,  and  the 
position  you  have  chosen  is,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  But  you  have  %ot  used  as  small 
a  stop  as  you  should  have  done,  and  so  your 
trees,  up  towards  the  sky,  are  very  unshapely. 
They  suffer  also  from  the  effects  of  halation. 
We  think  the  light  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
strong  for  such  a  point  of  view. 
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Fleur  de  Lys. — Evidently  taken  out  of  a 
window,  and  spoiled  by  having  so  much  of 
the  street  cut  away.  You  would  have  done  far 
better  to  have  gone  down  to  level  ground .  Your 
print  is  just  a  little  muddy,  and  your  camera 
does  not  appear  to  cover  properly  at  the  top 
corners.  Perhaps  the  bellows  fall  in  the 
centre,  and  so  produce  this  effect  You  must 
be  rather  more  careful  in  development  and 
printing  if  you  wish  to  get  the  best  results. 

Thistle. — Rather  dark  and  indistinct  in 
the  foreground,  but  not  bad  on  the  whole. 
The  sky  might  have  had  just  a  suggestion  of 
clouds  in  it,  but.  failing  that,  the  usual 
sunning  down  effect  might  have  been  tried. 

Swallow. — This  print  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  unevenly  lighted,  and  also  unevenly 
developed,  due  to  insufficient  rocking  of  the 
dish.  We  do  not  think  you  can  improve  it 
by  reducing.  The  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  leave  it  alone,  and  make  the  best  you  can 
out  of  it  whilst  printing.  Your  grouping  is 
by  no  means  bad.  We  would  only  suggest 
that  the  young  lady  on  the  right  might  have 
been  placed  to  fill  up  the  long  tree  trunk  on 
the  left. 

Old  Sarum. — This  print  is  rather  hard 
We  think  you  have  erred  on  the  side  of  over¬ 
development  The  footpath  is  whiter  than 
it  should  be,  and  if  you  value  the  subject  you 
would  be  wise  in  reducing  this  bv  means  of 
potassium  ferricyanide.  The  point  of  view 
has  been  well  chosen 

Mechanic. — A  very  picturesque  little  bit. 
Good  as  a  composition,  the  figures,  of  the 
boys  being  most  useful  to  give  balance  to  the 
scene.  Your  print  appears  to  be  just  a  little 
muddy  Perhaps  you  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  keeping  your  dishes  clean,  etc  , 
and  if  you  can  select  places  as  nice  as  this, 
surely  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  details. 

Manx. — Not  sufficiently  clear.  If  you 
photograph  figures  you  must  have  them 
distinct.  Here  there  is  too  much  of  the  path 
to  he  seen  and  too  little  of  the  people  on  the 
seat.  There  is  a  white  shawl  or  something 
hung  up  there  ;  we  cannot  make  out  what  it 
is,  but  its  appearance  does  not  in  the  least 
enhance  the  value  of  the  picture. 

Jo. — A  very  nicely  chosen  little  vista.  We 
cannot,  suggest  any  improvement  in  point  of 
view,  but  we  do  advise  you  to  tone  down  the 
sky  a  little  towards  the  top.  This  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  the  usual  process  of 
sunning  ;  or,  what  is  rather  more  difficult  to 
undertake,  reduction  with  ammonium  persul¬ 
phate  or  potassium  ferricyanide.  The  subject 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  developed, 
nicely  printed  and  judiciously  mounted 

Terra  Nova. — A  photograph  of  an  illumi¬ 
nated  device  in  connection  with  the  corona¬ 
tion.  Very  interesting  and  curious,  but  not 
to  be  criticised  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view 

Kid. — Your  print  is  crookedly  trimmed. 
The  greenhouses  are  heeling  over  in  a  most 
drunken  fashion.  You  might  have  brought 
your  workers  rather  nearer  the  camera. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  strawberrv  bed,  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  too  much  of  the  green¬ 
houses,  which  are  in  a  very  high  key.  The 


print  could  also  be  improved  by  a  little 
suggestion  of  atmosphere  in  the  sky.  At 
present  it  is  absolutely  white.  So  far  as 
development  is  concerned  you  seem  to  have 
done  very  well,  and  your  printing  is  also  quite 
satisfactory. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connedtion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Four  Photographs  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Melbourne.  W.  Sellman,  56,  West  Parade, 
Huddersfield. 

One  Photograph  entitled  “The  Leisure  Hour." 
D.  M.  Fillshill,  Queen  Street  Station,  Glasgow. 

One  Photograph  entitled  “  Daddy’s  Shirt  and  Collar.” 
T.  W.  S.  Clampit,  26,  Grammart  Road,  Peckham. 

Two  Photographs  entitled  “Through  the  Dell,”  and 
“  Hard  Lines.”  J.  J.  Aspinall,  1,  Norman  Grove, 
Longsight,  Manchester. 

One  Photograph  of  tfie  Yorkshire  Pierrotts  performing 
at  Clacton-on-Sea.  A.  E.  Lee,  9,  Hampton  Road, 
Leytonstone. 


Hnswers  to  (IoiTesponfcents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

G.  T.  Hussey. — We  have  done  what  you  suggest 
many  times  during  the  last  few  years  and  before  long 
articles  of  the  kind  will  again  make  their  appearance. 
We  have  dealt  more  particularly  with  technical  matters 
during  the  last  few  months,  we  know,  but  it  is  only  for  a 
time,  and  the  pendulum  will  soon  swing  in  the  other 
direction. 

A.  E.  Sykes. — Probably  the  Thorntou-Pickard  Co., 
Altrincham,  near  Manchester,  would  build  you  such  a 
camera,  or  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons,  Camera  House, 
St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C. 

W.  Wheelock. — Our  argument  may  not  seem  con¬ 
vincing  to  you,  but  it  is  very  convincing  from  our  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  which  we  cannot 
refer  to  again,  and,  judging  from  your  letter,  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  the  question  out  satisfactorily  in  this 
manner.  If  you  feel  very  keenly  about  the  question, 
call  at  our  office  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  and  to 
talk  the  matter  over. 

J.  Browning. — It  is  possible  we  may  be  able  to  make 
a  further  alteration  at  some  future  date  on  the  lines  you 
suggest.  We  have  often  thought  of  it,  but  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  which  we  may  see  a  method  of 
surmounting. 

How  Stean. — You  are  quite  right.  The  price  was 
wrongly  quoted  at  3s.,  which  should  have  been  2s., 
notwithstanding  the  price  on  the  book  itself. 

D.  P.  Bells. — It  is  evident  that  your  light  is  too 
concentrated.  You  must  move  it  about  a  little  during 
the  exposure,  a  few  inches  one  way  and  then  a  few  the 
other.  Or,  what  is  better  still,  burn  two  pieces  of 
ribbon  of  4  ins.  each  i-ft.  apart.  Also  throw  light  on 
to  the  sitter,  if  possible,  by  means  of  a  white  screen 
or  newspaper  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Pongo. — You  will  see  that  there  is  now  a  General 
Competition  every  month  in  connection  with  the  Critic 
Department. 


General  Competition.  First  Prize. 
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results  equal  to  daylight  by  artificial  light. 
Others  buy  some  cheap  lamp,  and  when 
the  results  prove  failures  they  become 
discouraged  and  give  up  attempting  to 
succeed.  There  are  many  who  do  give 
the  thing,  as  they  tell  you,  a  fair  trial ; 
but  when  they  see  the  flat,  chalky 
appearance  of  the  result,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  portrait,  the  glaring  expression  or 
startled  eyes  of  the  sitter,  they  are  dis¬ 
gusted  and  the  subject  has  no  further 
interest  for  them.  Although  I  devote 
my  time  to  the  other  branches  of 
photography,  I  have  a  strong  leaning 
towards  flash-light  work,  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
branches  of  the  art.  It  is  surely  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  photograph  in 
one’s  home,  with  natural  surroundings; 
in  the  evenings  when  the  days  are 
short,  in  the  daytime  when  rain  or  dull 
light  makes  outdoor  operations  im¬ 
possible  ;  when  a  party,  wedding,  fancy 
ball,  banquet  or  social  meeting  is  being 
held  ;  in  mines,  caves,  or  dark  interiors, 
on  sea  at  night,  in  the  woods  by  moon¬ 
light  ;  in  fact,  in  all  places  where 
ordinary  work  cannot  be  done,  and  at 
times  when  the  light  is  not  suitable, 
artificial  light  work  can  be  done. 
Another  idea  common  to  many  is  that 


T  seems  strange 
that  although 
taking  photo- 
graphs  by 
artificial  light 
was  discov¬ 
ered  in  1865, 
its  use  is  very 
limited  at  the 
present  time, 
not  only  by 
amateur,  but 
also  by  pro- 
fessional 
photogra¬ 
phers.  Many 
reasons  are 
given  for  this 
neglect;  some 
persons  im¬ 
agine  that  it  is 
quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  get 
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this  kind  of  work  involves  a  great 
amount  of  danger  and  risk,  as  well  as 
difficulty  in  management.  No  doubt 
to  a  certain  extent  this  is  correct,  but, 
before  my  remarks  close,  I  hope  to  have 
given  some  hints  which  may  be  helpful 
to  amateurs,  and  encourage  this  branch 
of  photography.  Before  actually  taking 
the  picture  (let  us  suppose  a  female 
portrait)  one  must  decide  what  length 
it  is  to  be,  whether  bust,  three-quarter, 
or  full  length,  and  having  done  so  find 
out  if  his  camera  is  suitable.  Some 
lenses  are  useless  for  taking  large  bust 
portraits  in  an  ordinary  room,  so  it  is 
wise  to  test  the  focus  and  speed  of  the 
one  to  be  employed.  Let  us  suppose 


all  is  suitable,  having  subject  and  style 
of  pose,  the  camera  is  set  up.  Room  : — 
Any  ordinary  room  will  do  provided 
there  is  sufficient  space  to  allow  a 
background  to  be  erected  behind  the 
sitter  (if  a  plain  portrait  is  decided 
upon),  also  space  between  it  and  the 
sitter,  and  between  sitter  and  the  lens. 
The  larger  the  room  the  greater  the 
freedom  experienced  by  the  operator ; 
whenever  possible  select  a  room  having 
light  ceiling,  wall  paper,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  I  find  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a 
background  as  the  wall  paper  proves 
very  suitable  instead.  Sitter  : — It  is 
impossible  to  say  which  pose  should 
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be  chosen,  as  what  suits  an  actress 
does  not  suit  a  country  maid,  but  one 
thing  must  be  noticed,  namely,  never 
allPw  the  sitter’s  face  to  be  exposed  to 
the  full  glare  of  the  light,  for  should 
this  happen  the  result  will  show  an 
unnatural  expression,  and  the  eyes 
perhaps  closed.  Backgrounds  :  —  When 
the  sitter  is  in  evening  or  light  costume 
the  background  must  be  dark,  and 
when  fancy  dress  or  dark  costumes 
are  worn,  light.  Personally,  I  prefer 
natural  backgrounds,  and  for  my  At 
Home  studies  always  try  and  get  my 
subjects  in  their  own  surroundings. 
Camera  and  lens  : — It  is  not  necessary 
to  invest  in  an  expensive  apparatus  for 
flash-light  work  although,  of  course,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  best 
tools  turn  out  the  best  work.  My 
camera  is  a  “  Ruby,”  fitted  with  an 
excellent  French  lens,  working  at  f/8. 
Having  arranged  the  sitter,  set  up  the 
camera,  the  proper  position  is  with  the 
lens  pointing  directly  in  a  line  with  the 
sitter’s  chin,  not  too  high  or  too  low. 
Focus  :  Having  adjusted  all  the  screws 
and  made  sure  the  tripod  is  rigid,  com¬ 
mence  to  focus.  It  may  appear  difficult 
to  do  this,  but  a  very  simple  plan  is  to 
ask  some  friend  to  hold  a  lighted 
candle  at  the  side  of  the  sitter’s  head, 
in  a  line  with  the  eyes.  Having  seen 
all  the  details  of  your  portrait  upon  the 
ground  glass,  and  made  sure  your  sitter 
is  upon  the  centre  of  the  plate,  stop  down 
the  lens  to//i6  and  cover  it  with  cap 
to  prevent  moisture  gathering  upon  it. 
Lamp  and  powder  : — There  are  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  lamps,  some 
really  excellent,  others  rubbish.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

(1)  Those  which  burn  pure  magnesium. 

(2)  Those  for  compound  powders. 
There  are  also  numerous  flash  cart¬ 
ridges,  flash  ribbons,  and  sheets  which 
are  only  of  use  once,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  employed  for  “  serious  work.” 
The  best  style  of  lamp  is  one  known  as 
the  blow-through  type ;  the  powder 
contained  in  a  lower  part  of  the  lamp 
is  either  blown  up  through  the  flame 
by  a  tube  or  by  the  mouth,  when  it 
immediately  burns  up,  giving  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  an  instant  or  longer,  if  re¬ 
quired.  The  one  I  have  and  with  which 
the  photographs  illustrating  this  article 
were  taken  is  one  of  this  class,  and  a 
more  efficient,  satisfactory,  or  better 
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working  lamp  has  yet  to  be  invented. 
It  is  known  as  “The  Todd-Forret,” 
and  is  supplied  at  12/6  from  Baird, 
Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh.  It  is  com¬ 
pact  and  easily  carried  about.  The 
base  of  it  is  china,  and  contains  the 
powder  chamber,  the  upper  part  is 
metal  and  contains  wick  and  vessel  for 
spirits  of  wine.  A  long  tube,  with  ball 


and  dipped  in  methylated  spirits.  The 
rubber  tube  is  now  closed  by  placing  a 
clip  upon  it,  the  bellows  is  inflated  until 
the  net  is  filled.  Now,  inserting  the 
plate,  uncap  the  lens,  draw  up  the 
slide,  light  the  lamp  and  give  the 
clip  a  sharp  squeeze,  which  will 
deflate  the  ball  and  cause  powder 
to  fly  up  through  the  flame,  thus 


and  net,  similar  to  what  one  sees  on 
perfume  bottles  is  attached  to  the  side. 
When  the  lamp  is  to  be  flashed,  the 
cork  is  taken  out  and  a  charge  of 
powder  inserted  in  the  chamber.  The 
cork  is  then  replaced,  and  the  metal 
part  is  uncovered,  the  wick  taken  out 

Spending  a  Pleasant  Evening.  Harry  S.  Lumsden. 


making  exposure,  and  as  far  as 
my  experience  is  concerned  there  is 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  The  advantages  which  this 
lamp  has  over  others  are  considerable, 
amongst  them  being,  that  instead  of  the 
flash  appearing  as  a  small  degree  of 
light,  its  illuminating  power  is  a  square 
flame  of  1150  inches  giving  a  beauti- 
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fully  diffused  light.  It  is  also  noiseless, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  loud  reports 
common  with  various  kinds  of  lamps. 
Either  instantaneous  or  time  exposures 
may  be  given,  the  difference  being 
according  to  the  pressure  put  on  the 
tube  which  is  regulated  by  a  small 
screw  and  clip.  As  to  the  correct 
position  for  the  lamp,  there  are  various 
opinions,  some  persons  prefer  to  place 
it  one  way,  while  others  choose  a  differ¬ 
ent  one.  My  own  idea  is  to  place  the 
lamp  upon  the  top  of  the  camera,  or 
hold  it  slightly  higher,  and  sometimes 
at  the  side  of  it.  To  prevent  the 
ghastly  white,  flat  portraits  one  often 
sees  in  flash-light  pictures,  the  lights 
in  the  room  must  all  be  left  burning 
during  the  exposure ;  this  gives  the 
sitter  a  more  natural  expression  as  well 
as  removing  the  sudden  surprise  caused 
by  the  sudden  bright  light.  As  to  the 
amount  of  powder,  instead  of  putting 
in  a  large  supply  of  powder,  I  always 
measure  out  a  heaped  teaspoonful  of  it 
for  each  exposure,  and  seldom  find  I 
require  more.  On  account  of  the  fumes 
rising  from  the  magnesium  after  the 
flash,  the  windows  of  the  room  should 
be  drawn  up,  and  the  door  closed  to 
allow  the  atmosphere  to  clear  before 
another  picture  is  taken.  When  finished, 
the  lamp  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
to  prevent  particles  of  magnesium  clog¬ 
ging  the  lamp  and  preventing  the 
powder  getting  up  to  the  flame.  In 
ordinary  rooms  I  only  take  two  ex¬ 
posures,  for  it  will  be  found  by  those 
who  try  more,  that  foggy  dim  negatives 
will  result.  A  lamp  made  to  burn  pure 
magnesium  must  never  be  used  to  burn 
“  compound  ”  powders,  as  there  are 
dangers  and  risks  involved  in  so  doing, 
on  account  of  the  method  of  working 
them,  and  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  powders.  Pure  magnesium  is  safe, 
and  although  not  so  quick  as  “  com¬ 
pound  ”  powders  is  to  be  recommended 
before  them.  Plates: — For  over  nine 
years  I  have  used  the  “  Imperial  Plate 
Company’s  S.  Rapid  Plates,”  and  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  give  pleasing 
results  I  desire  none  better.  Although 
it  is  admitted  that  better  results  are 
obtained  with  backed  plates,  they  are 
only  necessary  when  there  are  bright 
objects  in  the  room,  which  would  cause 
halation.  Development : — As  a  long 
time  is  required  to  develop  flash-light 


work,  great  care  is  required  to  see 
that  the  dark-room  light  is  safe, 
as  the  lengthened  necessary  develop¬ 
ing  is  apt  to  cause  fog.  Every  amateur 
has  his  special  developer,  so  my  in¬ 
tention  is  not  to  give  any  special  one, 
but  to  allow  each  one  to  keep  to  that 
he  knows  best.  My  special  one  is  that 
(hydroquinone)  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  the  plates  I  use.  Taking 
equal  parts,  I  dilute  them  with  one  part 
of  water.  I  find  this  has  the  effect  of 
giving  a  softer  picture  and  clearer 
details.  Many  of  the  flash-light  por¬ 
traits  would  be  improved  were  this  plan 
attended  to,  and  also  if  care  were  given 
not  to  develop  too  far  as  is  done  in 
some  cases.  The  negatives  should  be 
retouched  so  as  to  remove  blemishes 
upon  the  face,  etc.,  or  smooth  up  the 
lights  and  shadows.  Summing  up : 
Get  your  sitter  in  a  natural  pose,  with 
face  avoiding  direct  flare  from  flash ; 
have  all  the  lights  burning  in  room 
during  exposures ;  focus  with  a  lighted 
candle  held  at  side  of  sitter;  stop  lens 
well  down,  light  lamp  a  few  seconds 
before  flashing ;  use  a  rapid  plate ; 
develop  with  a  weak  solution ;  have 
patience  and  take  pains  to  get  a  picture. 
Following  out  this,  one  may  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  up  flash-light  work  and 
bring  this  branch  more  to  the  front 
than  it  is.  and  where  it  deserves  to  be. 


SOME  USES  OF  ENAMEL 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Clarence  Pouting. 

Indestructible  Labels. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
most,  in  fact  I  may  say  all 
amateurs,  at  some  time  or  another 
to  have  found  on  their  chemical  shelves 
a  clean-looking  salt,  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  minus  the  label. 

The  photographer  may,  or  may  not, 
know  the  contents  of  the  said  bottle, 
if  he  does  not  he  reluctantly  throws 
it  away. 

If  he  has  a  long  purse,  his  shelves 
will  be  fitted  with  “Sand  Blast”  bottles, 
which  are  bottles  with  the  label  eaten 
or  etched  into  the  glass  itself.  These 
were,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
bottles  to  be  got,  but  the  expense  was 
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too  great  to  allow  me  to  stock  my 
shelves  with  them  ;  they,  however, 
gave  me  the  idea  of  making  “indestruc¬ 
tible  labels  ”  given  below.  I  have 
never  seen  this  idea  published  before, 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  original.  The 
method  of  making  these  bottle  labels 
is  this  : — First,  cut  out  a  mat  or  stencil 
the  shape  of  the  label  required,  and 
slightly  smaller  than  the  bottle  on  which 
it  is  intended  to  place  the  label  (“  N  ature’  ’ 
paper  answers  admirably  for  cutting 
out  the  mask).  Now,  having  pre¬ 
viously  purchased  a  tin  of  each,  black 
and  white,  Maurice’s  Porceleine  (a 
penny  tin  of  each  will  do  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  labels),  take  a  brushful  of  the 
white ,  and  having  placed  the  mat  in 
position  on  the  side  of  the  bottle,  dab  the 
enamel  evenly  over  the  mat. 

The  mat  is  now  carefully  removed, 
and  a  white  enamel  label  will  be  left 
on  the  bottle.  This  must  be  put  aside, 
for  at  least  a  day,  to  dry. 

Do  all  the  bottles  requiring  labels 
this  way,  and  when  dry  place  them  on 
the  table  and  neatly  (with  a  camel-hair 
brush  dipped  in  the  black  enamel)  trace 
out  the  inscription  required  on  that 
particular  bottle.  These  are  now 
allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  the  label 
will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
indestructible. 

The  photographer  who  can  print  or 
letter  well  will  thus  have  his  shelves 
filled  with  neat  inexpensively  labelled 
bottles. 

Drops  of  solution  running  over  the 
label  can  be  wiped  off  without  injuring 
the  writing  matter,  whereas  with  a 
paper  label  they  would  be  absorbed, 
thereby  staining  and  giving  the  bottle 
an  untidy  appearance. 

Cheap,  Large  Measuring  Glasses. 

The  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  “  Sand 
Blast  ”  bottles,  of  large  measuring 
glasses  prohibits  the  use  of  them  to  the 
ordinary  amateur.  Here,  again,  your 
enamels  will  save  you  money. 

Take  an  ordinary  tumbler  or 
larger  vessel,  and  neatly  paint  a  strip 
about  -J-  in.  wide  the  whole  length  of 
the  glass,  white.  Allow  this  a  day  or 
two  to  dry,  then  take  your  small 
measure  and  pour  an  ounce  of  water 
into  this  glass. 

Carefully  mark,  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  (dipped  in  black  enamel),  a  small 


line  or  mark  and  letter  opposite  it  i  oz.; 
do  this  till  the  vessel  is  full,  when  you 
will  have  a  cheap  and  effectual  measure. 
Should  a  measure  be  required  with 
■|  ozs.  marked,  the  method  is  the  same, 
only  using  ^  ozs.  of  water  in  place  of 
the  ounce. 

A  ten  ounce  measure  so  made  will 
cost  twopence,  against  one  shilling  for 
the  shop  article. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
GAS  DARK  =  ROOM  LAMP. 

By  John  H addin. 

IT  has  been  stated  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press,  that  a  perfect 
dark-room  lamp  does  not  exist. 
However  that  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  gas  lamp  is  a  nearer 
approach  to  perfection  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  oil  or  candle  lamp. 

A  very  handy  gas  lamp  may  be 
constructed  at  nominal  cost,  and  without 
special  tools,  as  follows  : 

The  body  of  the  lamp  is  composed 
of  a  rectangular  tin  biscuit  box.  There 
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is  a  very  convenient  size  about 
7  in.  x  5  in.  x  5  in.;  but  the  size  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  taste.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  box  (which  will  be  the 
front  of  the  lamp )  a  rectangular  hole  is 
cut,  so  as  to  leave  on  one  end  and 
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both  sides,  a  margin  of  \  in.,  and  on 
the  other  end  a  margin  of  i  inch.  In 
the  end  of  the  box,  adjacent  to  the  J  in. 
margin,  cut  a  circular  hole  about  2  ins. 
diameter,  for  the  escape  of  the  burnt 
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products.  In  the  absence  of  shears, 
these  openings  may  be  cut  with  a  pair 
of  household  scissors.  Bend  a  piece  of 
stout  sheet  tin,  about  5  in.  x  3  in.,  as 
shown  in  fig.  6,  and  rivet  it  over  the 
2  in.  hole  in  position  shown  at  A  (figs. 
1,  3,  and  4).  The  rivet  holes  are  best 
drilled  with  an  Archimedean  drill,  or 
they  may  be  punched  with  an  ordinary 
bradawl  and  hammer.  The  rivets  are 
made  by  cutting  the  ends  off'  1  in.  or 
ij-  in.  wire  nails,  so  as  to  leave  rather 
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Fiq.3  Side  View 

less  than  Jin.  of  shank  attached  to  the 
head.  This  short  piece  of  nail  is 
shoved  into  the  holes  drilled  for  it ;  the 
head  is  rested  on  a  firm  piece  of  iron, 
and  the  short  piece  of  shank  hammered 
down  firmly.  This  will  be  found  to 
make  a  first-class  rivet  for  light  work 
of  this  kind. 

Two  pieces  of  tin  (B,  figs.  1,  2  and  3) 
about  ij  in.  wide  are  to  be  bent  into 
|_  shape  along  their  length,  the  side  in 
front  of  the  lamp  being  J  in.  and  that 
at  the  side  of  the  lamp  1  in.  wide  ;  they 
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should  be  long  enough  to  reach  from 
top  of  lamp  to  bottom  of  rectangular 
opening  in  front  of  lamp.  These  two 
pieces  are  to  be  riveted,  one  to  each 
side  of  the  lamp,  so  as  to  form  grooves 
for  the  ruby  glass  to  slide  in. 

Another  piece  of  tin  (C,  figs.  2  and  3) 
is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and 
riveted  on,  as  a  rest  for  the  ruby  glass. 

A  false  bottom  must  now  be  fitted 
to  support  the  burner,  and  prevent 
leakage  of  light  through  the  ventilation 


holes.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  tin, 
bent  as  in  Fig.  5,  and  rested  on  bottom 
of  lamp.  It  should  fit  tightly  in 
position,  and  should  reach  from  front 
to  back  of  lamp.  It  must  have  a  f-  in. 
hole  in  centre  and  a  notch  cut  in  side 
as  shown  to  pass  gas  pipe,  also  four  or 
five  J  in.  holes  in  front  for  air  supply. 

A  piece  of  J  in.  composition  gas 
piping,  (D,  Fig.  1,  2  and  4,)  about  6  ins. 
long,  is  bent  into  |_  shape,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  J  in.  through  the  centre  hole  in  the 
false  bottom,  and  a  couple  of  inches  or 
so  outside  the  lamp,  a  hole  being  bored 
in  the  tin  for  the  purpose.  A  rather 
small-sized  gas  burner  is  screwed 
firmly  into  the  end  of  the  tube  inside 
the  lamp  ;  and  a  piece  of  indiarubber 
gas  tubing  of  convenient  length  is 
slipped  over  the  other  end,  and  wired 
or  bound  with  fine  twine. 

The  lid  of  the  box  is  now  replaced  to 
form  back  of  lamp,  after  having  had 
four  or  five  \  in.  holes  bored  at  the 
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bottom  for  air  suply,  in  position  shown 
dotted  in  Fig.  4. 

The  lamp  may  be  given  a  coat  of 
japan  on  the  outside,  and  the  inside 
should  be  polished  with  whiting.  A 
piece  of  deep  ruby  glass  cut  to  size 
required,  is  slipped  into  the  grooves  in 
front  of  lamp.  It  should  drop  in  quite 
loosely,  and  should  project  an  inch  or 
so  above  top  of  lamp. 

The  free  end  of  the  rubber  tube  may 
simply  be  slipped  over  the  burner  in 
any  convenient  gas  bracket  and 
fastened  with  twine ;  but  it  is  much 
handier  to  have  the  fitting  shown  at  E 
(Fig.  4),  which  can  be  obtained  at  any 
ironmonger’s,  and  enables  the  rubber 
tube  to  be  connected  to  the  gas  bracket 
in  half-a-second.  If  desired,  this  can 
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easily  be  made  by  bending  a  piece  of 
composition  piping,  and  widening  the 
end  so  as  to  fit  over  burner  in  gas 
bracket.  The  rubber  tube  is,  of  course, 
slipped  over  the  other  end,  and  wired. 
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In  developing  plates,  the  light  should 
be  kept  rather  low  and  may  be  turned 
up  afterwards  as  the  image  appears. 
With  a  flame  about  i£  in.  high,  the 
surroundings  can  be  seen  in  a  fair¬ 
sized  room,  and  small  writing  on  bottle 
labels  can  be  easily  read  a  couple  of 
yards  or  more  from  the  lamp,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  most  oil  lamps. 
There  is  neither  smell  nor  smoke,  nor 
trouble  from  candles  getting  soft,  and 
the  light  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety. 

A  sheet  of  orange  glass  may  be  kept 
for  use  with  bromide  paper  and  lantern 
slides,  and  will  give  a  very  comfortable 
light  to  work  by.  Paper  and  slides 
may  be  exposed  by  simply  pulling  up 
the  glass  for  the  required  time,  and 
letting  it  down  again,  the  glass  being 
held  by  a  duster  or  other  piece  of  cloth. 


A  FIELD  DAY  IN 
MID  =  WINTER. 


By  H.  F.  Taylor. 


STROKE  of 
1  u  ck  had 
come  to 
me,  the  op¬ 
portunity 
of  spend- 
in  g  the 
Christmas 
holidays  in 
an  o  1  d  - 
world  town 
in  East  An¬ 
glia  sacred 
as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  great  artist,  Gainsborough 

and - myself.  To  the  enthusiast  in 

photography,  of  course,  the  one  question 
at  such  a  time  is — how  little  in  the  way 
of  what  Carlyle  so  eloquently  calls 
“thatch”  can  I  do  with,  and  how  much 
room  can  I  spare  for  “  apparatus  ?” 

I  looked  at  my  bag  and,  alas,  the 
room  for  either  was  pitifully  small. 
No  space  there  for  that  -|-plate  outfit 
with  its  dark  slides  and  tripod,  and  as 
the  journey  was  something  over  200 
miles,  luggage  had  to  be  kept  down  at 
all.  costs.  In  this  dilemma  I  looked 
round  and  a  small  J-plate  camera  of 


the  genus  “  Magazine,”  dusty  and 
neglected,  gazed  reproachfully  at  me 
from  its  shelf.  “  Why  not  ?  ”  I  thought. 
“  T rue,  they  say  you  cannot  do  anything 
Artistic — capital  A — even  in  the  long 
summer  days  with  that.  Have  not 
the  editors — our  guides  to  the  halls  of 
Art — refused  to  regard  it  as  a  serious 
instrument  ?  And  when  we  have  pleaded 
its  usefulness  and  convenience,  have 
they  not  scornfully  replied  that  Art 
has  nothing  to  do  with  convenience  !  " 

Our  chivalry  —  some  call  it  pig¬ 
headedness — was  roused,  that  despised 
black  box  should  go  with  us,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  would  show  them  what 
could  be  done.  Down  came  that 
J-plate  “  snap-shotter its  sheaths 
were  dusted  and  charged  with  “special 
rapids,”  and  into  the  bag  it  was  cosily 
packed. 

Christmas  Day  broke  and  declined 
to  be  “  old-fashioned  ”  in  the  matter  of 
weather — we  had  hoped  for  snow  and 
the  fairy  loveliness  of  hoar  frost — and 
instead  gave  us  a  sample  of  weather 
clearly  borrowed  from  the  month  of 
May.  The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright, 
and  in  these  “unseasonable”  condi¬ 
tions  we  set  forth  to  do  or  die  in 
defence  of  the  hand  camera. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we 
espied  our  first  chance,  a  flock  of  sheep 
grazing  upon  a  sloping  pasture  in 
charge  of  a  couple  of  typical  country 
boys.  Now  for  it;  we  must  think  of 
some  inspired  lines  of  the  poets  to  fit 
the  work  of  art  we  were  about  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Of  course,  those  inspired  lines 
refused  to  come — they  always  do — and 
the  only  thing  that  would  come  to  mind 
— our  rest  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
“  waits  ”  on  Christmas  Eve  —  was 
“  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
by  night,”  and  obviously  that  wouldn’t 
do.  As  we  were  manoeuvring  around 
the  meadow  in  search  of  the  right  spot, 
one  of  the  rustics  espied  the  black  box 
and  caustically  remarked  to  his  com¬ 
panion  —  “  Thaay  sheep  ’ont  eat  so 
much  arter  this  !”  That  decided  his 
fate,  wild  horses  should  not  make  us 
immortalize  him  after  that,  so  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  him,  held  the 
box  tightly  and  gave  a  1  second  expo¬ 
sure  on  his  flock  and  departed.  This 
effort  did  not  prove  to  be  a  success, 
but  that,  of  course,  was  the  fault  of  the 
sheep,  who  declined  to  get  themselves 
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into  a  proper  composition,  and  reflects 
no  discredit  upon  the  camera. 

Turning  into  the  road  again,  we 
caught  sight  in  the  distance  of  a 
countryman  jogging  along  by  the  side 
of  a  waggon  load  of  faggots.  Here  was 
another  chance  for  a  picture,  we  might 
call  it  “  The  Woodman.”  Should  we 
wait  for  him  and  ask  him  to  pose  for 
us,  or  take  him  coming  along  and 
chance  a  slight  movement  ?  We  decided 
to  do  the  latter  at  all  events,  so  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  ditch  where  an  old  stump 
offered  the  only  rest  for  the  camera,  we 
gave  a  brief  exposure  and  waited.  As 
he  came  along  he  fumbled  in  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  and  produced  a  short 
brown  clay,  and  in  broad  Suffolk  asked, 


friendly  fence  round  the  pasture  which 
offered  support  for  the  camera,  and 
silently  and  watchfully  we  stalked  those 
sheep.  For  a  long  time  they  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  come  near  our  fence, 
but  finally  two  members  of  the  flock 
did  condescend  to  approach,  and  we 
exposed  our  plate  on  the  principle  of 
thankfulness  for  small  mercies.  We 
discovered  afterwards  that  even  then 
we  had  got  more  than  we  wanted,  a 
sturdy  tree  trunk,  to  wit,  occupying 
about  ith  of  the  plate  to  the  left. 
However,  under  such  circumstances 
you  can  always  persuade  yourself  that 
you  were  aiming  at  a  circular  com¬ 
position,  and  thus  cut  out  the  offending 
object. 


“  Be  oi  in  toime  for  a  loight  ?”  He 
had  not  guessed  the  use  of  the  black 
box  then,  and  mistook  our  attitude  in 
the  ditch  as  an  effort  to  light  up  (we 
were  smoking  a  cigarette).  If  you  have 
ever  tried  to  explain  anything  “  photo¬ 
graphic”  to  a  true  rustic  you  will  know 
why  we  decided  to  avoid  “  explana¬ 
tions,”  and  be  content  with  the 
exposure  we  had  made.  We  got  our 
“  loights,”  and  with  a  cheery  “  Good 
day  ”  he  trudged  off  beside  his  patient 
steed. 

In  another  meadow  hard  by  we  tried 
to  manipulate  more  sheep  into  “  com¬ 
position  ”  attitudes.  There  wras  a 

The  Woodman. 


Before  leaving  that  particular  spot 
we  decided  to  have  a  look  at  a  certain 
lover’s  walk  of  happy  memories,  and 
silently  approached  a  point  where  it 
passes  under  a  tiny  bridge  in  the  hope 
of  finding  an  unconscious  pair  of  lovers 
to  add  “  human  interest.”  Had  I  been 
myself  bent  upon  the  gentle  art  of  love- 
making  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
that  particular  corner  would  have  been 
occupied,  but  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  course,  it  was  deserted, 
in  fact  there  was  not  a  soul  in  sight. 
So  we  photographed  the  scene  of  so 
many  whispered  “  nothings,”  without 
our  pair  of  lovers,  alas  ! 

In  a  somewhat  disgusted  mood  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  place,  and 


set  out  for  another  spot  we  remembered 
.as  offering  possibilities. 

The  sunshine  had  faded  by  this  time, 
and  the  gathering  rain-clouds  turned 
■our  thoughts  to  more  ambitious  subjects 
with  dramatic  cloud  effects.  When 
turning  a  corner  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  group  of  children,  the  elder 
.sister  nursing  the  baby.  “  Would  they 
like  to  be  photographed  ?”  What  a 
question  to  ask,  as  if  one  ever  met  with 
children  who  wouldn’t !  Immediately 
they  struck  an  attitude,  with  eyes  front 
.and  arms  straight  down  like  a  row  of 
wooden  soldiers.  “No!”  we  said,  “that 
won’t  do,”  and  we  proceeded  to  pose 
them  —  we  decided  to  be  daring  — 
.against  the  light.  Retiring  to  a  short 


picture,  more  like  a  spiritual  essence 
than  a  material  dog,  it  is  true,  but  still 
there.  Taking  a  note  of  the  youngsters’ 
address  we  prepared  for  what  had 
occurred  to  us  as  a  fit  subject  for  our 
tow  de  force,  our  magnum  opus,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  phrase  you  prefer.  No  one 
with  an  ounce  of  self-respect  would 
dream  of  using  English  to  describe 
such  an  effort,  of  course. 

Our  piece  de  resistance ,  then,  was  to 
be  a  picture  of  the  ruined  and  deserted 
potteries,  with  some  gaunt-looking  trees 
to  the  right  and  a  stormy  sky  for  back¬ 
ground,  and  this  we  would  call  Desola¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  we  had  to  cut 
those  ruins  in  half  by  reason  of  a 
whited  sepulchre  of  a  cottage  which 


-distance  for  the  exposure,  we  discovered 
that  one  member  of  the  little  party  had 
been  overlooked.  This  was  a  tiny 
terrier,  bubbling  over  with  life  and 
energy.  Go  away  he  would  not,  and 
he  was  far  too  restless  and  frivolous  to 
be  included  with  any  hope  of  success. 
To  my  invitation  to  “  get  out,”  he 
capered  with  delight  and  commenced 
•a  series  of  short  strategic  dashes  for 
that  black  box.  Finally,  he  took  a 
longer  run  back  to  prepare  for  a  dash¬ 
ing  charge  and  we  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  pulled  the  trigger,  that  is, 
we  pressed  the  button  ;  but  alas,  he 
returned  too  soon,  and  he  is  in  that 


Desolation. 


attached  itself  to  the  other  end,  and 
which  gleamed  at  us  like  the  ghost  of 
the  place  denouncing  our  desecration. 
Carefully  dodging  the  ghost,  therefore, 
we  found  a  suitable  “rest”  and  exposed 
our  plate. 

We  had  still  a  few  plates  left,  but 
even  photography  must  give  place  to 
the  charms — prosaic  though  they  be — 
of  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  we  wended 
our  way  homewards. 

Thus  ended  my  jaunt  with  the  black 
box  camera  yclept  “  Magazine.”  We 
did  not  achieve  the  great  things  we  had 
planned  when  we  set  out,  but  that  is  a 
common  experience :  still,  I  think  we 
shall  take  another  trip  together  ere  the 
winter  dies. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 

VARNISHES. 

By  1 1.  C.  Standage. 

"'HE  development  of  photography 
during  the  last  ten  years  has 
necessitated  the  production  of 
a  large  array  of  accessories.  Formerly 
a  few  varnishes  for  preserving  nega¬ 
tives  and  enabling  retouching  to  be 
performed  were  all  that  were  necessary ; 
now,  however,  a  much  larger  variety 
of  varnishes  and  lacquers  is  needed 
in  the  various  operations  incident  to  a 
many-sided  subject  like  photography. 
In  the  following  recipes  and  formulae 
will  be  found  instructions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  varnishes  that  are 
used  or  likely  to  be  used  in  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulations.  Many  of  them 
are  treasured  as  trade  secrets,  and  in 
exposing  them  to  the  public  view  we 
do  so  with  the  hope  of  helping  many 
an  operator  over  a  difficulty.  He,  of 
course,  will  select  that  particular 
formula  which  will  best  suit  his  wants. 

The  usual  resin  made  use  of  for  a 
photographic  varnish  is  sandarac.  The 
resin  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
commonly  called  gum  juniper  by  dry- 
salters  ;  it  is  not  a  fossil  resin  like 
amber,  but  is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  small  tree 
growing  in  the  north-west  of  Africa, 
and  also  from  trees  growing  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
sandarac  met  with  in  commerce,  viz. : 
(i)  Choice  Sandarac  in  the  form  of  tears, 
something  like  those  of  mastic  or  in 
thin  rods  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  or  one  inch  in  length, 
which,  however,  get  broken  up  into 
shorter  bits  by  handling  in  commerce. 
The  colour  is  pale  and  very  much  like 
mastic,  but  although  transparent  it 
has  not  the  shining  appearance  of  tears 
of  mastic,  but  is  covered  with  a  whitish 
dust.  (2)  Common  Sandarac  is  of  a 
deeper  colour,  sometimes  brown,  with 
a  reddish  tinge,  but  it  is  less  tran¬ 
sparent  and  often  impure  This  also 
occurs  in  tears.  (3)  Australian  Sandarac 
consists  of  pieces  much  larger,  but  also  in 
tears  and  non-transparent.  In  chemical 
composition  sandarac  consists  of  three 
resins,  which  may  be  separated  one 
from  the  other,  but  they  do  not  differ 


much  in  their  behaviour  with  the  usual 
solvents.  In  physical  qualities  san¬ 
darac  is  hard,  but  brittle,  and  has  a 
slightly  conchoidal  (i.e.,  shell-like)  frac¬ 
ture,  which  has  a  glistening  lustre 
when  fresh,  but  it  is  easily  crushed 
between  the  teeth  and  becomes  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  does 
not  agglutinate  together.  This  fact 
is  a  distinguishing  one,  which  enables 
sandarac  to  be  differentiated  from 
mastic  resin,  which  does  agglutinate 
when  chewed.  In  taste  it  has  a  slightly 
bitter  balsamic  flavour  and  a  faint 
smell  of  turpentine.  At  ioo°  sandarac 
begins  to  melt  and  at  1350  catches  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  emits  a  charac¬ 
teristically  pleasant  smell.  The  den¬ 
sity  varies  from  1*05,  ro66  and  rogz, 
according  to  different  authorities.  Old 
samples  have  a  mealy  appearance,  due 
to  dust  on  them.  This  dust  is  not 
due  to  attrition  of  one  fragment 
against  another,  but  to  the  unequal 
contraction  of  the  resin  in  drying, 
which  results  in  a  mass  of  fissures  that 
form  facets,  and  which  gradually  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  mass  and  form  a  powder. 
In  hardness  sandarac  is  equal  to  Kaura 
copal.  The  solubility  of  sandarac 
differs.  Thus,  it  is  soluble  in  ether, 
and  hot  alcohol  completely  dissolves  it, 
and  amylic  alcohol  and  acetone  also 
dissolve  it,  but  sandarac  is  only 
partially  soluble  in  turpentine,  chloro¬ 
form  and  carbon  bisulphuride,  while  it 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  benzole  and 
petroleum  ether.  These  facts  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  unless  when  making 
varnishes  with  these  resins  as  a  solid- 
Owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  sandarac 
is  very  seldom  adulterated — as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  often  used  as  the 
adulterant  of  higher-priced  resins. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  good  quality  of 
sandarac  may  be  adulterated  with 
German  sandarac  (i.e.,  gum  juniper), 
a  resin  which  is  exuded  exclusively 
by  old  juniper  bushes. 

The  best  test  for  such  an  adulterant 
is  to  heat  the  suspected  sample,  which, 
if  pure,  will  give  off  its  characteristic 
odour,  which  is  easily  recognised  ;  also, 
compared  with  a  sample  of  pure  san¬ 
darac  similarly  treated. 

Another  form  of  photographic  varnish 
is  prepared  from  collodion,  a  description 
of  which  would  be  superfluous  to  all 
photographers. 
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Varnish  for  Photographic 
Negatives. 


INGREDIENTS. 

ioo  parts  of  alcohol. 

1 8  ,,  sandarac. 

i  ,,  spirits  of  lavender. 


All  parts 
by  weight. 


Put  the  sandarac  into  a  flask  or  bottle 
and  pour  the  alcohol  on  the  resin.  Then 
stand  the  bottle  before  a  fire  or  over  a 
gas  stove  on  a  water  bath  or  sand  bath. 
It  is  best  to  stand  the  bottle  in  a  saucer 
or  other  receptacle,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  or  loss  of  the  contents  should 
the  bottle  become  cracked  or  burst. 
The  heat  should  be  sufficient  to  support 
and  to  cause  the  spirit  to  boil  (i.e., 
emit  bubbles)  till  all  the  resin  has 
dissolved.  The  bottle  should  not  be 
closed  too  tightly,  but  only  with  a 
cork  that  has  a  V-shaped  slit  cut 
vertically  into  its  side.  This  slit  will 
permit  the  vapour  to  escape  if  the 
spirit  becomes  too  hot,  and  so  prevent 
the  hot  vapour  bursting  the  bottle.  A 
tin  can  is  a  good  article  for  preparing 
the  varnish  when  large  quantities  are 
to  be  prepared,  but  such  a  vessel  does 
not  permit  inspection  of  its  contents, 
so  that  you  cannot  readily  know 
whether  all  the  resin  is  dissolved. 
When  the  resin  has  dissolved  in  the 
spirit  and  while  the  solution  is  hot,  the 
spirits  of  lavender  should  be  added  so 
as  to  give  brilliancy  and  transparency 
to  the  varnish.  In  using  a  water  bath 
— that  is,  a  vessel  in  which  water  is 
placed  to  keep  at  the  boiling  point 
while  the  vessel  holding  the  varnish 
ingredients  is  stood  in  the  boiling 
water — a  slab  or  mat  of  asbestos  is  a 
good  serviceable  article  to  prevent  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  becoming  cracked 
by  the  heat.  If  a  sand  bath  be  used 
there  should  be  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
maintained  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  A  saucepan  forms  a  useful 
receptacle  for  forming  a  water  or  sand 
bath.  If  a  tin  vessel  be  used  the 
bottom  of  it  should  not  be  soldered, 
but  fastened  by  a  lap  joint  in  the 
metal.  The  precautions  are  necessary 
to  the  novice  in  varnish  making,  as  by 
being  forewarned  he  will  be  forearmed 
as  to  what  risks  are  avoided  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  varnish  when  heat  is  required. 

If  two  fluids  be  used  as  solvents — 
such  as  alcohol  and  turpentine — they 


should  be  mixed  and  the  sandarac 
dissolved  in  the  mixed  fluid,  unless  the 
formula  direct  otherwise. 

No.  i. — Varnish  for  Black  and 
White  Work. 

INGREDIENTS. 

360  parts  Australian  sandarac  )  ... 

360  , .  Venice  turpentine  , A  P^rts 

181J  , ,  methylated  spirits  j  weight. 

Dissolve  the  solids  in  the  spirits  by  the 
aid  of  heat  as  above  described.  As 
spirit  varnishes  are  very  troublesome 
to  filter  and  require  special  appliances 
to  effect  a  perfect  filtration,  it  is  best  to 
clarify  the  varnish  by  letting  it  stand 
undisturbed  for  some  days  and  then 
pouring  off  the  clear  fluid  from  the 
sediment,  which  will  possibly  contain 
debris  of  bark,  leaves  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  resin  was  obtained.  In  clarify¬ 
ing  varnish  by  standing,  the  varnish 
should  be  maintained  at  a  uniform  warm 
temperature,  so  as  to  prevent  the 

deposition  of  any  of  the  wax  consti¬ 
tuent  in  the  solids  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  varnish. 

No.  3. — Retouching  Varnish. 

INGREDIENTS. 

10  parts  of  ether. 

6  , ,  sandarac. 

6  ,,  mastic. 

1  ,,  shellac  orange. 

Digest  altogether  at  a  gentle  heat  and 
allow  any  deposit  to  settle.  Then  pour 
off  the  clear  fluid  for  use. 

No.  4. — Varnish  for  Negatives. 

INGREDIENTS. 

350  parts  strong  alcohol. 

35  ,,  bleached  shellac. 

10  ,,  mastic. 

1  ,,  Venice  turpentine. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender. 

No.  5. —Quick  Drying  Varnish  for 

Negatives. 

INGREDIENTS. 

40  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of 
lavender. 

10  ,,  chloroform. 

1  ,,  sandarac. 

2  ,,  mastic. 

4  ,,  Dammara  resin. 

Powder  the  resin  and  pour  the  chloro¬ 
form  over.  Then  add  oil  of  turpentine 
or  lavender  and  digest  the  whole  over 
a  sand  bath  until  all  are  dissolved. 
Filter  the  varnish,  while  hot,  through 
cotton  wool  placed  in  the  neck  of  a 
glass  funnel,  or  else  strain  it  through  a 
piece  of  cotton  fabric,  and  keep  in  well- 
corked  bottles. 
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No.  6. — Dry  Plate  Varnish. 
Mix  together  equal  weights  of 
Japanese  gold  size  and  refined  benzole 
and  apply  to  the  plate  when  dry  but 
warm.  Drain  off  the  excess  of  the 
varnish  and  let  the  plates  dry  in  a 
room  free  from  dust  for  io  to  12  hours. 

No.  7. — Mixed  Varnishes  for 
Negatives. 

INGREDIENTS. 

28  fluid  ozs.  lavender. 

4  ozs.  sandarac. 

3  , ,  oil  of  lavender 

5  drams  chloroform. 

Digest  altogether  at  a  gentle  heat. 

No.  8. — Cheap  Varnish. 

Easily  rubbed  up  for  retouching 
and  easily  renewed. 

INGREDIENTS. 

3  parts  white  hard  varnish. 

5  ,,  methylated  alcohol. 

Mix  together  and  warm  to  ensure  incor¬ 
poration. 

No.  9. — For  negatives,  as  retouching 
varnish  (by  rubbing  down  with 
powdered  resin). 

INGREDIENTS. 

50  fluid  ozs.  of  alcohol 

9  ozs.  of  sandarac  resin. 

3J  ,,  turpentine. 

1  ,,  oil  lavender. 

Digest  the  sandarac  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  turpentine  altogether. 
Clarify  and  then  add  the  lavender  oil 
to  the  clarified  portions. 

No.  10. — The  following  is  useful  for 
gelatine  negatives. 

18  fluid  ozs.  alcohol. 

2  ozs.  sandarac. 

3  drams  castor  oil 

,,  oil  lavender. 

Mix  the  alcohol  and  lavender  oil  and 
digest  the  solids  in  the  mixed  fluids. 
Then  add  the  castor  oil,  keep  the 
mixture  warm  until  the  solids  are 
dissolved.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  whit¬ 
ing  or  prepared  chalk,  shake  up  well 
and  set  aside  for  these  ingredients’ 
to  deposit.  Pour  off  the  clear  fluid  for 
use. 

No.  xi. — To  be  used  on  warm  nega¬ 
tives. 

INGREDIENTS. 

250  parts  rectified  alcohol 
30  ,,  bleached  lac. 

10  ,,  mastic. 

1  ,,  Venice  turpentine. 


The  following  are  useful  for  retouch¬ 
ing  negatives. 

No.  12. — To  every  6  ozs.  of  alcohol 
add  1  oz.  of  lavender.  Dis¬ 
solve  by  heating  and  then  add 
4  scruples  of  castor  oil. 

NO.  13  - INGREDIENTS. 

300  parts  alcohol. 

50  ,,  sandarac. 

5  ,,  camphor. 

10  ,,  castor  oil. 

5  ,,  Venice  turpentine. 

No.  14. — For  retouching  thin  film  the 
following  is  useful  : — 

INGREDIENTS. 

60  parts  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  830). 

10  ,,  sandarac. 

3  ,,  camphor. 

10  ,,  Venice  turpentine. 

3  , ,  oil  of  lavender. 

Allow  this  varnish  to  harden  before- 
using  the  retouching  pencil. 

Collodion  Varnishes 

are  very  familiar  to  all  photographers, 
but  this  paper  would  not  be  complete 
without  giving  some  formulae  for  the 
production  of  these  useful  varnishes. 
They  are  waterproof  and  can  be  made 
very  flexible  by  adding  a  little  castor 
oil.  Collodion  is  one  of  the  nitrates  of 
cellulose,  to  which  gun-cotton,  pyroxy- 
line  and  dynamite  are  allied.  The 
solvent  of  collodion  is  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  Mixture  :  1  part  of 
collodion  and  3  of  alcohol  and  1 8  ozs. 
ether.  For  a  photographic  varnish  the 
proportions  are  : 

1  part  of  collodion. 

1  ,,  alcohol, 

ij  ,,  ether. 

The  colour  and  brilliancy  of  such  a 
varnish  can  be  varied  by  adding  25 
parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  of 
benzole.  As  water  affects  the  quality  of 
the  varnish,  the  collodion  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  being  dissolved. 
This  is  best  effected  by  standing  the 
collodion  in  a  saucer  together  with 
another  saucer  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  beneath  a  bell  jar  for  a  few  hours. 
The  acid  is  very  hygroscopic  and 
will  absorb  the  moisture  out  of  the  collo¬ 
dion.  Sometimes  camphor  is  added 
to  collodion  varnish,  even  to  the  extent 
of  50  %.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  as 
the  solvent.  Acetone,  wood  spirit  and 
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acetate  of  amyl  also  dissolve  collodion. 
The  varnishes  with  acetone  are 
opaque  compared  with  those  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  camphor.  Wood 
spirit  has  the  same  effect  when 
it  contains  acetone  in  appreciable 
quantity. 

Collodion  dissolves  very  easily  in 
acetate  of  amyl  (nitro  benzole),  yielding 
a  bright,  colourless,  transparent  varnish, 
which  gives  a  coating  that  is  rhore 
malleable  than  that  yielded  by  the 
ordinary  solution.  This  is  how  the 
varnish  so  widely  known  as  zapon  is 
made.  Zapon  spreads  evenly  over 
glass  and  gives  a  more  homogeneous 
coating  than  other  collodion  varnishes, 
but  it  dries  more  slowly  and  is  very 
flexible  and  suited  alike  to  metal 
and  to  glass.  The  following  method 
is  a  good  one  to  follow  in  preparing 
such  a  varnish : 

INGREDIENTS. 

15  parts  of  gun-cotton. 

100  ,,  acetone. 

200  ,,  acetate  amyl. 

200  ,,  benzine 

Dissolve  the  gun-cotton  in  the  acetone 
and  then  add  the  acetate,  amyl  and 
benzine.  The  solution  is  then  clarified 
by  decantation  and  filtration.  The 
varnish  thus  prepared  forms  a  supple 
adherent  coating,  which  does  not  shell 
off.  The  following  formulae  are  those 
of  three  well-known  collodion  var¬ 
nishes  : 

No.  15. — Ingredients. 

1  gallon  of  amyl  acetate. 

1  ,,  benzole. 

10  oz.  ,,  pyroxyline. 

No.  16. — Ingredients. 

100  parts  of  nitro-cellulose. 

150  ,,  amyl  acetate. 

150  ,,  amyl  alcohol. 

No.  17. — Ingredients. 

100  parts  of  nitro-cellulose. 

400  , ,  amyl  acetate. 

400  ,,  amyl  alcohol. 

Very  much  allied  to  collodion  or  cellu¬ 
loid,  although  this  differs  very  con¬ 
siderably  in  its  nature — nevertheless, 
collodion  is  closely  akin. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  pyroxyline  and 
camphor.  Celluloid,  when  dissolved 
in  a  suitable  solvent,  yields  varnishes 
colourless,  brilliant,  and  very  adherent, 
flexible  and  easily  coloured,  and 
rendered  very  supple  by  the  addition 
of  castor  oil.  These  varnishes  have  a 


greater  resistance  than  collodion  var¬ 
nishes  and  yield  a  coating  which  does 
not  shell  off. 

Celluloid  is  dissolved  in  the  same 
solvent  as  that  used  for  collodion. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
or  pure  acetate  or  acetone  and  amylic 
alcohol.  The  celluloid  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry  before  being  dissolved.  A 
mixture  of  acetate  of  amyl  and  acetone 
produces  photographers’  crystal  varnish, 
which  is  applied  cold,  giving  a  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  coat.  By  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  gum  resin  a  layer 
which  has  not  such  a  polish  is  obtained ; 
and  this  is  more  suitable  for  retouch¬ 
ing.  Wood  spirit  is  the  vehicle  best 
adapted  for  thinning  down  celluloid 
varnish.  For  colouring  these,  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  aniline  dye  in  strong  alcohol  is. 
made.  The  necessary  quantities  are 
carefully  mixed  with  the  varnish  whilst 
stirring. 

Formula  for  Celluloid  Varnishes. 
No.  18. 

5  parts  celluloid. 

16  , ,  amyl  acetate. 

16  ,,  acetone. 

16  ,,  methylated  sulphuric  ether. 

No.  19. 

10  parts  celluloid. 

30  ,,  amyl. 

30  ,,  acetone. 

30  , ,  methylated  sulphuric  ether. 

4  ,,  camphor. 

No.  20. 

5  parts  celluloid. 

50  ,,  amyl  acetate. 

No.  21. 

5  ,,  celluloid. 

25  ,,  amyl  acetate. 

25  , ,  acetone. 

These  varnishes  are  prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  celluloid  in  the  fluid  solvent.. 

VIGNETTES  ON 

SALTED  PAPER. 

E  have  often  advised  amateurs 
never  to  throw  away  any  of 
their  negatives.  Who  knows 
but  that  at  some  time  or  another  they 
may  not  find  in  their  collection  a 
negative,  which,  either  in  part  or  as  a 
whole,  may  be  of  service  to  them  for 
that  special  occasion  ? 

You  may  be  sending  to  a  friend  a 
post-card,  a  letter,  a  book,  or  some 
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other  object  which,  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  accompany  with  some  agreeable 
souvenir,  such  as  a  portrait,  a  scrap  of 
landscape,  or  a  building. 

You  have,  for  example,  among  your 
negatives,  one,  a  copy  of  which  you 
know  would  be  received  with  pleasure. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
prepare  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the 
recipient,  by  a  reproduction  which 
would  never  be  commonplace,  and 
might  be  very  artistic. 

Print  the  scrap  on  a  corner  of  your 
letter-paper,  or  on  a  leaf  of  the  book  in 
the  form  of  an  inscription,  a  vignette, 
an  ornamental  initial,  or  a  tailpiece.  A 
book  costing  but  a  few  pence  will  thus 
attain  a  very  great  value. 

There  are  many  processes  which 
would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
which  should,  of  course,  be  carried  out 
from  beginning  to  end  by  yourself.  As 
an  example,  the  following  is  a  method 
of  employing  the  old  salted  paper 
process.  Should  the  paper  not  be 
sufficiently  sized,  it  would  be  well  first 
to  increase  this  by  giving  it  a  good 
coating  of  starch  or  arrowroot,  which 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush. 

On  examining  the  negative,  you  must 
decide  how  much  of  it  you  are  going  to 
use,  and  about  what  size  you  will  print 
the  vignette. 

On  a  part  of  the  well-sized  paper 
somewhat  larger  than  the  finished 
picture,  spread,  by  means  of  a  very  soft 
water-colour  brush,  a  little  of  the 


following  solution: 

Pure  water . 100  ccm. 

Common  salt .  i  grm. 

Sodium  phosphate  (ordinary)  i 


Allow  to  dry  without  any  fear  of  the 
light.  You  have  now  your  salted 
paper.  To  sensitize  it,  coat  the  same 
surface  by  means  of  another  soft  brush, 
with  the  following  solution  : 

Pure  water  . io  ccm. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (cryst.)  i  grm. 

Take  it  immediately  into  a  very 
dimly-lighted  place,  preferably  into  the 
ruby-lighted  dark-room,  and  allow  to 
dry. 

The  sensitive  paper,  when  dry,  is 
printed  by  daylight  under  that  portion 
of  the  negative  which  you  are  desirous 
of  reproducing. 

And  now  for  the  ordinary  manipu¬ 
lations  of  silver-chloride  images:  toning, 
fixing,  washing,  drying. 

These  processes  may  be  carried  out 
in  dishes  if  the  leaf  be  loose.  Other¬ 
wise  everything  must  be  done  by 
means  of  a  brush,  which  is,  moreover, 
much  the  better  method,  being  more 
expeditious  and  more  cleanly,  if  the 
picture  is  but  small. 

With  a  very  soft  brush  of  a  suitable 
size  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes,  giving 
you  no  time  to  become  wearied,  for  the 
work,  though  small,  exacts  much 
attention  and  a  skill  which  you  will 
soon  acquire. 

By  careful  and  tasteful  execution  of 
the  various  operations,  small  and  very 
artistic  vignettes  may  be  produced, 
much  of  whose  value  will  be  attributable 
to  the  way  in  which  you  have  chosen 
your  image,  shaded  the  edges,  accen¬ 
tuated  certain  features,  and  to  the 
sensitizing  and  toning. 

A.B.  in  Journal  de  Rouen. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Letters  or  suggestions  from  readers  are  welcome, 
though  the  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  them  as 
fully  as  many  deserve. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejedted  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  descriptive  articles,  or  those 
dealing  with  ordinary,  every-day  processes.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit.  The  following  are  the  coming  en¬ 
gagements  already  booked  : — 

Otley  Photographic  Society  .  Mar.  2nd,  1903! 

Halliwell  Road  Wesleyan  Institute 

Camera  Club,  Bolton  .  ,,  9th,  ,, 


OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a"  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  usually  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

March  7 — 14.  Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  W.  C.  Marshall,  41, 
Glenton  Road,  London,  S.E. 

March  13 — 23.  Exhibition  of  the  Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Society.  Secretary  :  F.  W.  Parrott, 
3,  Elm  Road,  Altrincham. 

March  15 — April  15.  International  Exhibition  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  at  Lille  (France).  General  Secretary :  126, 
Rue  d'Artois,  Lille. 

March  18 — 19.  Exhibition  of  the  Wigan  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec.  :  W.  Baron,  Mab's  Cross,  Wigan. 

March  24 — April  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Southern 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  Jas.  M.  MacLean, 
28,  Bank  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 


* 


Our  Touring  The  next  issue  of  this  journal 
Number.  will  be  largely  given  up  to 

the  interests  of  tourists  who 
are  also  photographers.  The  category  of 
•subjects  to  be  treated  will  run  roughly  as 
follows: — Touring  on  a  Bicycle,  Touring  on 
Foot,  Camping  and  Photography,  Climbing 
and  Photography,  Boating  and  Photography, 
Touring  Abroad,  Apparatus  for  Touring,  etc. 
It  may  be  that  room  cannot  be  found  to  deal 
with  all  these  matters,  but  I  shall  try  to 
include  as  many  interests  as  possible.  Illus¬ 
trations  will  be  numerous,  and  the  whole 
issue  ought  to  provide  a  useful  and  attractive 
introduction  to  the  summer  season  now  fast 
approaching. 


Pictorial  The  rage  for  pictorial  post- 

Post-Cards.  cards  is  steadily  making 

headway  in  this  country, 
though  up  to  the  present  we  have  not  got  to 


anything  like  the  excess  reached  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  said  that  some  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  work-people  find  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  in  factories  solely  in  manufacturing 
these  novelties.  In  fact,  the  pictorial  post¬ 
card  had  its  origin  in  Germany,  where  a 
photographer  of  Passau  some  years  ago  sen¬ 
sitized  an  ordinary  post-card  and  printed  a 
view  upon  it.  But  in  Britain  here  we  have 
already  souvenir  post-cards  at  almost  all 
places  of  interest,  portraits  of  actors  and 
actresses,  of  generals  and  other  celebrities  in 
the  army,  of  ships,  fancy  pictures  of  various 
kinds,  and  even  coloured  views  of  locomotives. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  photographic  clubs 
might  possibly  find  this  a  useful  and  interesting 
form  of  advertising  their  existence  and 
securing  fresh  accessions.  Most  of  them 
have  annual  exhibitions  at  which  certain 
pictures  of  merit  receive  awards.  Why 
should  not  one  or  two  of  these  pictures  be 
selected  for  reproduction,  a  post-card  made, 
and  sold  to  members  at  a  low  price  ?  The 
card  should  bear  the  name  of  the  society, 
place  of  meeting,  and  such  information  as 
would  tell  the  would-be  member  where  to 
make  application. 

* 

Photographs  In  travelling  from  place  to 
in  Railway  place  by  train,  the  photo- 
Carriages.  graphs  in  our  railway  car¬ 
riages  illustrating  the  scenery 
traversed  by  the  particular  railway  company’s 
system,  give  one  the  opportunity  of  studying 
a  certain  class  of  professional  landscape  pho¬ 
tography  very  advantageously,  and  of  whiling 
away  some  of  the  time  of  what  might  be 
otherwise  a  tedious  journey.  Most  of  these 
photographs  are  pretty  good,  especially  those 
printed  in  platinum,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  almost  every  picture  has  been  taken  with 
the  sun  shining  gaily,  as  though  no  other  kind 
of  weather  ever  made  its  appearance  in  these 
islands.  Possibly  the  photographer  desires  to 
present  the  landscape  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  and  to  give  the  would-be 
visitor  an  impression  that  rain  never  falls, 
and  that  the  distant  prospect  is  never  obscured 
by  mist.  And  yet  how  much  more  beautiful 
nature  often  is  when  seen  under  the  very 
conditions  these  orthodox  photographers 
avoid  !  But  perhaps  the  worst  thing  about 
the  railway  photograph  is,  the  clouds  are  of 
such  a  “studio”  kind  ;  light  and  fleecy,  of  a 
peculiar  sort  that  one  never  sees  in  nature. 
Moreover,  they  are  almost  always  under¬ 
printed,  and  it  is  a  stranger  sight  still  to  see 
two  distinct  landscapes  alongside  each  other 
with  precisely  the  same  cloud  in  each.  I 
mention  these  points  here  because  they 
suggest  characteristics  in  professional  work 
which  the  amateur  must  certainly  avoid 
imitating. 

* 

On  the  Flowers  are  as  popular  as 

Photography  ever  as  subjects  for  the 

of  Flowers.  camera.  Every  spring-time, 

when  the  hedgerows  are 
illuminated  with  pale  primroses,  the  orchard 
glorified  with  the  more  brilliant  daffodils,  or 
the  copse  filled  with  the  delicate  blue  of  wild 
hyacinths,  the  photographers’  thoughts  are 
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naturally  drawn  towards  the  flowers  of  the 
field.  Alas,  that  his  pictures  of  them  should 
be  so  conventional.  Almost  always  the  tall 
vase  with  a  handful  of  blooms  wedged  in 
tightly.  Yet  there  are  many  other  methods 
of  arrangement — less  hackneyed  and  more 
tasteful.  The  basket  has  something  to 
recommend  it,  though  it  is  certainly  a  draw¬ 
back  that  for  this  way  of  display  a  large 
number  of  flowers  will  be  required.  The 
shallow  dish  is  better,  especially  with  the 
Japanese  method  of  supporting  the  flowers  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  lead  bent  into  curves. 
The  best  way  of  all,  probably,  is  to  just  lay 
the  flowers  upon  the  floor  upon  apiece  of  cloth, 
or  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  photograph 


them  from  above.  The  light  must  be  allowed 
to  come  from  one  side  only,  so  as  to  throw 
shadows  upon  the  background  and  so  give 
relief  to  the  flowers.  If  there  are  several 
different  kinds,  they  should  not  be  indis¬ 
criminately  mixed,  but  kept  in  their  sorts. 
Single  blooms  are  often  very  effective  when 
photographed  from  above. 

* 

Natural  Colour  Photography. — Mr.  E. 
Sanger  Shepherd  lectured  recently  at  New¬ 
castle,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newcastle 


Kitchen  Scene  Competition.  FirstcPrize. 

“  Mary  was  a  Housemaid.’  ?r,;“  r 
Paul  Wendover,  Leytonstone. 


and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Associ¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Shepherd  explained  his  experiments 
in  the  direction  of  colour  photography.  The 
process  was  based  upon  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  natural  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and, 
therefore,  the  natural  colours  found  in  nature, 
could  be  matched  by  mixtures  of  three  colours 
of  the  spectrum — red,  green  and  blue. 
To  utilize  this  fact  in  order  to  secure  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  natural  colours  three  negatives  or 
colour  records  of  the  object  were  taken 
through  three  coloured  filters,  which  sorted 
out  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three 
primary  colours  of  the  object  photographed. 
From  these  three  negatives,  which  were  all 
taken  on  one  brand  of  plate,  prints  were  made 
on  a  rigid  celluloid  film,  coated  with  gelatine, 
sensitized  with  a  bichromate  salt,  and  developed 
in  warm  water,  when  all  the  gelatine  not  acted 
upon  by  the  light  was  dissolved,  leaving  a  low 
relief  in  clear  gelatine  upon  a  celluloid  base. 
These  prints  were  then  stained  up  in  colour 
baths — the  print  from  the  red  filter  negative 
in  greenish  blue,,  the  print  from  the  green 
filter  negative  in  pink,  and  the  print  from  the 
blue  filter  negative  in  yellow.  If  a  lantern 
slide  was  desired,  then  the  three  films  were 
simply  superimposed  in  correct  register,  and 
bound  together  so  as  to  form  one  picture,  so 
that,  the  light  shining  through,  the  natural 
colours  as  well  as  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
object  photographed  were  reproduced.  The 
results  produced,  viewed  as  a  glass  trans¬ 
parency,  seemed  very  near  perfection.  But 
the  general  public  soon  demanded  that  equally 
perfect  results  should  be  obtainable  upon 
paper  ;  for  to  most  people  a  photograph  in 
natural  colours  meant  a  photograph  showing 
all  the  natural  colours  of  the  object  viewed, 
just  as  they  viewed  a  water-colour  drawing, 
and  equally  well  adapted  for  framing  or  for 
the  adornment  of  a  portfolio.  Quite  recently 
the  problem  had  been  solved  by  a  very  simple 
modification  of  the  old  process ;  and  its 
solution  was  due  to  the  invention  of  an 
entirely  new  method  of  photographic  mech¬ 
anical  printing.  This  new  departure  consisted 
in  dispensing  with  the  celluloid  film  as  a 
component  part  of  the  finished  print.  It  was 
found  that  if  a  gelatine  relief,  stained  with  a 
suitable  dye-stuff,  were  laid  in  contact  with  a 
damp  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
soft  gelatine,  the  whole  of  the  colour  matter 
would,  in  a  few  minutes,  leave  the  hardened 
gelatine  relief,  and  be  absorbed  by  the  softer 
coating  upon  the  paper.  Once  the  truth  of 
this  important  discovery  was  grasped,  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  perfect  prints  upon  paper 
might  be  made  ;  for  it  was  only  necessary  to 
place  the  three  reliefs  successively  upon  the 
same  sheet  of  damp  gelatinized  paper  in  order 
to  secure  a  coloured  photograph.  The  relief 
films  were  very  thin,  and  could  be  retained 
for  use  over  and  over  again,  so  that  the  cost 
of  the  material  for  the  paper  print  was  only 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  to  be  printed. 

Roy'al  Photographic  Society. — From  the 
annual  report  recently  issued  we  gather  the 
following  facts  of  interest.  Total  number  of 
members  on  the  roll  895.  This  is  less  than 
last  year,  but  about  60  have  been  struck  off 
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owing  to  the  enforcement  of  a  very  desirable 
new  rule  relative  to  the  prompt  payment  of 
subscriptions.  Six  new  fellows  have  been 
elected  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
council  have  given  special  attention  this 
year  to  the  question  of  raising  the  status  of 
the  fellowship,  a  policy  which  we  hope  will  be 
continued.  The  balance  of  the  exhibition 
account  is  £135,  representing  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  profit.  The  outlay  of  the  journal  is 
£21,  as  against  /145  6s.  The  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  £156  15s.,  has  been 
carried  to  the  credit  of  capital  account,  to- 


Trueman  Wood,  M.A.;  treasurer,  John 
Sterry  ;  ordinary  members  of  council, 
J.  T.  Ashby,  H.  Walter  Barnett,  C.  H. 
Bothamley,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  James  Cadett, 
St.  Lawrence  Carson,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Charles 
Churchill,  Douglas  English,  B.A.,  Thomas  E. 
Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.,  A.  Haddon,  Sir  W.  B. 
Herschel,  Bart.,  Francis  Ince,  G.  Lindsay 
Johnson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  BSc.,  F.R.C.S..  F..  B. 
Knobel,  F.R.A.S.,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  Charles 
H.  Oakden,  E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  Joseph 
Wilson  Swan,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Alex¬ 
ander  A.  K.  Tallent,  Prof.  William  Cawthorne 


gether  with  the  entrance  fees  for  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  £197  14s.  iod.  A  permanent 
collection  of  pictures  has  been  thoroughly  put 
in  order  and  now  includes  about  100  examples. 
At  the  annual  general  meeting,  held  on 
February  10th,  the  following  officers  were 
announced  as  elected  : — President,  Sir  William 
Abney,  K.C.B.  ;  vice-presidents,  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S., 
Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.,  Major- 
General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.,  and  Sir  Henry 

Novices  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“  Sun  versus  Fog.” 

W.  B.  Summers,  Glasgow. 


Unwin,  B.  Sc.,  F.R.S.,  and  Benjamin  Gay 
Wilkinson  ;  exhibition  judges,  pictorial  section, 
William  Crooke,  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B. 
(Cantab.),  F.R.P.S.,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery, 
F.R.P.S. ,  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington  ;  technical  and  scientific  section, 
Thomas  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Chapman 
Jones,  F.I.C  ,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  and  E. 
Sanger  Shepherd,  F.R.P.S. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — Meetings 
in  the  new  rooms  of  the  society  at  the  Law 
Institute  are  now  in  full  swing.  Instead  of 
gathering  together  fortnightly,  the  members 
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now  meet  every  week  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
There  is  usually  an  informal  gathering  at  seven 
o'clock,  followed  by  a  lecture  or  demonstration 
at  eight  o’clock.  The  society  possesses  an 
excellent  library  to  which  numerous  recent 
additions  have  been  made.  The  new  officers 
are  as  follows  :  —  President,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Middleton  ;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Thornton  and  J.  Croisdale  Coultas ;  com¬ 
mittee,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Atkinson,  Godfrey 
Bingley,  B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.C.,  Gilbert  Foster, 
R.B.A.,  F.  Morfitt,  J.  Clarence  Walker,  and 
James  Taylor,  L.D.S.  ;  lion,  treasurer,  Mr.  T. 
Carter;  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  R.  Mackay  ;  hon. 
assistant  sec.  and  librarian,  Mr.  J.  Clarence 
Walker;  hon.  auditor,  Mr.  A.  Nicholson; 
hon.  lanternist,  Mr.  A.  W.  Atkinson  ;  hon 
assistant  lanternist,  Mr  F.  Morfitt ;  delegates 
to  the  Yorkshire  Union,  Messrs.  Godfrey 
Bingley,  Jas.  Taylor,  L.D.S.  and  R.  Mackay. 

Death  of  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. — Mr. 
James  Glaisher  passed  away  on  the  7th  of 
February,  at  the  age  of  93.  Though  little 
known  by  photographers  of  to-day,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  photographic  matters  at  one 
time,  and  occupied  for  23  years  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 


Britain.  But  it  is  in  connection  with  balloon 
ascents  that  Mr.  Glaisher’s  name  has  been 
best  known.  He  made  several  notable  ascents 
in  June,  1862,  when  a  height  of  five  miles 
was  reached,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  when  a  height  of  seven  miles  was 
reached.  His  scientific  investigations  of  these 
high  levels  and  in  other  directions  in 
connection  with  meteorology  represent  his 
principal  life  work. 

“  How  to  Look  at  Pictures.'1 — Photo¬ 
graphers,  and  indeed  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  an 
interest  in  pictures,  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  a  beginning  ;  how  to  teach  themselves  the 
elements  of  appreciation  and  criticism.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  subjects  entirely  overlooked 
at  present  by  our  schools.  It  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  guide  one’s  taste  for  pictures,  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  proper  estimate  of  their  value,  and  to 
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be  able  to  see  them  from  the  different  aspects 
which  their  particular  character  and  subject 
demand.  We  are  very  pleased,  therefore,  to 
be  able  to  mention  a  new  book  on  the  matter, 
which  has  just  appeared:  “How  to  Look  at 
Pictures”  by  Robert  Clement  Witt,  M.A. 
(Geo  Bell  &  Sons,  5s.).  The  author’s  analysis 
of  pictures  into  those  of  historical  interest, 
those  of  geographical  interest,  and  so  on  ;  his 
method  of  dealing  with  the  broad  divisions  of 
portraiture,  landscape,  and  genre,  and  the 
qualities  of  colour,  light  and  shade  and  com¬ 
position,  will  especially  appeal  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  We  strongly  advise  those  among 
our  readers  who  find  an  interest  in  pictures 
growing  in  their  minds  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
work . 

Snap-shotting  in  London. — “  Several  times 
within  the  last  few  weeks,”  says  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  News,  “we  have  witnessed  persons 
snap-shotting  street  scenes  in  London. 
London  streets  are  not  exactly  noted  for  a 
superabundance  of  actinic  light,  and  anyone 
attempting  photography  in  them  with  a  cheap 
camera  ‘  of  the  instantaneous  variety  ’  is  only 
spoiling  plates.  How  many  people  there  are 
who  seem  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  negative 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  light  for  its 
successful  production  ;  they  seem  to  think 
'anything  will  do.’  Just  look  a  moment  at 
a  few  hard  facts.  Very  few  cheap  cameras 
oiw-expose,  even  on  a  summer  day.  But  an 
exposure  in  sunshiny  January  requires  nearly 
four  times  as  long  as  a  similar  exposure  in  the 
height  of  summer,  and  by  four  o’clock — the 
prime  of  a  summer  afternoon — exposure  is 
impossible  in  January.” 

Burton-on-Trent  and  Y.M.C.A.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  above  society  was  held  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing  (the  19th  January),  when  the  subject  of 
enlarging  by  artificial  light  was  very  ably 
dealt  with  After  showing  how  to  make  an 
inexpensive  but  efficient  enlarging  apparatus, 
the  various  parts  were  fitted  together,  and 
Messrs.  G.  Moore  and  A.  R.  Siddalls  gave  a 
demonstration  of  enlarging  to  various  sizes 
from  small  negatives,  very  satisfactory  results 
being  obtained  Afterwards  a  method  of 
enlarging  the  film,  where  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  enlargement  is  required  was  shown, 
the  resulting  negatives  being  most  gratifying 
no  loss  of  density  or  detail  being  apparent 
The  various  demonstrations  were  of  a  very 
practical  and  interesting  character. 

The  “Amateur  Photographer”  Library. 
— Two  new  volumes  have  appeared  in  this 
series.  The  first  is  entitled  “  Enlargements  : 
their  Production  and  Finish,”  by  G.  Rodwell 
Smith  The  author  deals  with  the  process  of 
enlarging,  including  finishing  and  mounting 
He  gives  a  useful  appendix  on  the  construction 
of  apparatus,  and  numerous  diagrams  and 
illustrations  make  the  text  very  clear.  The 
second  work  is  “Bromide  Printing,”  from 
the  pen  of  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  Mr.  Lambert 
goes  very  thoroughly  into  practical  work. 
His  chapter  on  toning  baths  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  acceptable,  whilst  the  illustrations 
showing  experimental  exposures  varying  from 
40  seconds,  will  be  particularly  useful.  The 
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price  of  each  of  these  books  is  is.  nett.  The 
publishers  are  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd., 
52,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — From  the 
annual  report  for  1902,  we  gather  that  there 
are  now  no  members  in  this  society.  The 
exhibition  held  in  November  last  was  very 
successful,  and  a  profit  of  ^25  12s.  3d.  was 
made,  from  which  the  committee  have 
provided  an  enlarging  lantern  for  the 
members’  use,  and  abiunial  lecture  lantern  for 
the  club-room  use.  The  hon.  sec.  is  Mr. 
S.  G.  Kimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield,  South¬ 
ampton,  to  whom  those  desiring  membership 
should  make  application. 

Loughborough  Photographic  Society. — 
After  a  period  of  dormancy  the  Loughborough 
Photographic  Society  has  revived  and  a  very 
successful  start  been  made  in  its  renewed 
activities.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday  when  officers  were  appointed.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Burder,  J.P.,  was  elected  president; 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Cook  ( Herald  Office,  Lough¬ 
borough),  hon.  sec.;  Mr.  H.  Kelsey,  treasurer 
and  assistant  hon.  sec.  ;  together  with  a  strong 
working  committee.  The  membership  already 
numbers  about  fifty. 

Huntingdon  and  District  Amateur 
Photographic  Society. — On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  January  20th,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jackson,  of 
Huntingdon,  lectured  on  "Up  and  down 
Germany.’’  A  fine  series  of  slides,  highly 
interesting,  both  from  an  historical  and  photo¬ 
graphic  point  of  view,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Tysoe.  At  a  business  meeting  following, 
Mr.  H.  Dawson,  Hunts.  Post  Office,  Hunting¬ 
don,  was  elected  hon.  sec.,  vice  Mr.  S.  Rout, 
who  retired  owing  to  ill-health. 

The  Year's  Art  for  1903,  just  published, 
represents  the  twenty-fourth  annual  issue  of 
this  useful  year-book.  For  the  artist  it  is  an 
essential  work  of  reference,  since  it  contains  a 
list  of  art  schools,  artists’  supply  firms,  and 
an  artists’  directory.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  artists,  and  has  as  frontispiece 
the  new  Cartwright  Memorial  Hall  at 
Bradford.  The  price  is  3/6 — the  publishers, 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  34,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  Editor’s  Lectures. — The  Editor  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  has  lectured  during 
the  past  month  to  the  following  photographic 
clubs: — Keighley,  subject,  "Quaint  Pictures 
and  Queer  Ideas  from  Old  Books;  Holmfirth, 
subject,  "  The  Woodlands :  Trees  as  Studies 
for  the  Pictorial  Photographer”;  Batley, 
subject,  "  Nature  Poets  and  Nature  Pictures”  ; 
Nelson,  subject,  "The  Field  Days  of  a  Sun 
Artist. 

Eder's  Jahrbuch  for  1902. — This  publication, 
the  British  Journal  Almanac  of  Germany, 
resembles  its  English  analogue  in  bulk  and 
very  largely  in  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
save  that  there  are  far  fewer  advertisements, 
and  quite  a  number  of  photogravures  and  collo¬ 
types  illustrative  of  these  processes.  The 
price  is  8  marks — the  publisher,  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  Halle  a.  S. 

Otley  Camera  and  Art  Society. — The 
first  syllabus  of  this  newly-formed  organization 
is  to  hand,  announcing  a  series  of  attractive 


engagements  up  to  the  end  of  March.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
on  Monday  evenings  at  7-30.  The  honorary 
secretary  is  Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor,  Bridge  Street, 
Otley. 

New  Societies.  —  The  following  New 
Societies  have  been  formed  during  the  past 
month  : — Bridge  of  Weir  Photographic  Club  : 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  John  Reid,  Bridge  of  Weir, 
Renfrewshire.  Bridgwater  Y.M.C.A.  Camera 
Club  :  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Maurice  Page.  The 
Stroud  Photographic  Society:  Hon  Sec., 
tem.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Daniels,  Lightpill,  Stroud, 
Gloucester. 

The  A.B.C.  of  Photo-Micrography. — An 
American  book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walmsley,  intended  more  particularly  for 
beginners.  The  text  is  well  written,  and  the 
numerous  plates  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  English  agents,  Dawbarn  &  Ward. 
Price  five  shillings. 

The  Wigan  and  District  Camera  Club 
announces  an  exhibition  for  March  18th  and 
19th.  There  are  two  open  classes.  The 
judges  are  C.  F.  Inston,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick.  Details  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Baron, 
Mab's  Cross,  Wigan. 


Exhibition  of  the  Preston  Scientific 
Society. — The  photographic  section  of  this 
society  held  an  exhibition  recently  of  a  non¬ 
competitive  character,  restricted  to  members 
only.  The  most  meritorious  work  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Cooper  and  Entwistle. 

Bath  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  — This 
newly  formed  organization  has  recently  held 
an  exhibition  of  members’  work  which  passed 
off  very  successfully.  The  pictures  showed  a 
very  fair  average  of  merit,  whilst  the  work  of 
some  of  those  successful  in  gaining  awards, 
deserves  high  praise. 

Wye  Valley  Postal  Photographic  Club. 
— A  club  with  this  title  is  about  to  be  formed. 
Particulars  and  rates  of  subscription  may  be 
obtained  from  F.  J.  Lindley,  Manson, 
Monmouth. 

Sunderland  Camera  Club.  —  The  new 
secretaries  are  Messrs.  S.  Ord  and  K.  S. 
Yeaman,  52,  Frederick  Street,  Sunderland. 


Novices  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  Bright  Eyes.” 

G.  Thurlow  Miller,  Whitley  Bay. 
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BRIEF  ITEMS. 

Attention  is  desired  to  our  Sale  and 
Exchange  Department  in  the  advertisement 
columns  carried  on  under  the  title  of  “The 
Clearing  House."  As  a  means  of  disposing 
of  or  exchanging  apparatus  this  department 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  have  decided  that  the  Society’s  Silver 
Progress  Medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Frederic 


Eugene  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  valuable 
work  in  the  elaboration  of  the  three-colour 
process  of  photography  in  colours. 

A  Federation  of  Scottish  Photographic 
Societies  is  in  course  of  formation.  A 
preliminary  meeting  has  been  held  in  Perth, 
where  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
rules  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  meeting. 


Kitchen  Scene  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  Culinary  Operations.” 

E.  VV.  Strong,  Windhill,  Shipley. 


February  has  afforded  photographers  fewer 
opportunities  than  usual  of  securing  snow 
scenes.  Except  in  the  extreme  north,  the 
temperature  has  been  more  like  May  than 
February. 

Readers  are  reminded  that  our  Specimen 
Print  Mounting  Department  closes  for  the 
season  upon  the  25th  of  the  present  month 
Details  will  be  found  under  “  The  Critic." 

Ten  shillings  has  now  to  be  paid  for  per¬ 
mission  to  photograph  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  This  amount  purchases  an  order 
for  one  year. 

The  current  number  of  the  Photo-Miniature 
treats  of  "  Orthochromatic  Photography.” 


©ur  U>n3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Kitchen  Scene  Competition.  —  The 

awards  are  as  follows  :  First,  Paul  Wendover, 
8,  Fillebrook  Road,  Leytonstone,  Essex ; 
second,  E.  W.  Strong,  Windhill  Vicarage, 
Shipley  ;  third,  Chas.  A.  Slatter,  Bleach 
Works,  Biscot  Road,  Luton.  We  give 
certificates  to  the  following  :  —  G.  A. 
Tomkins,  36,  Algernon  Road,  Lewisham, 
London,  S.E.  ;  -Robert  Low,  Castlemartyr, 
Co.  Cork  ;  William  W.  Phillips,  Clooney 
Terrace,  Londonderry;  Andrew  Robertson, 
Dunellen,  Bishopbriggs,  N.B.  ;  and  G.  H. 
Haycox,  Ha^eldean,  St.  Wulstan's  Crescent, 
Worcester.  Evidently  no  small  amount  of 
special  work  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  this  event,  and  we  fancy  that  dinners 
must  have  been  thrown  late  at  a  good  many 
houses  Stirring  scenes  such  as  soup-making, 
baking,  ironing,  washing-up,  peeling  potatoes, 
jam-making,  toasting,  beating  eggs,  and  the 
preparation  of  elaborate  dishes  of  various 
kinds,  constitute  the  various  occupations  of 
kitchen  life  as  depicted  by  our  competitors. 
The  work  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  well 
done.  A  number  have  perhaps  been  over 
desirous  of  including  too  wide  an  area,  and 
have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  concentration 
of  interest  Others  have  not  arranged  the 
light  to  the  best  advantage,  and  a  few  have 
carried  development  of  the  negative  too  far  so 
as  to  produce  very  white  high-lights.  But 
our  verdict  upon  the  whole  is  '  ‘  distinctly 
good,"  and  we  would  urge  upon  our  readers, 
as  we  previously  did  when  announcing  this 
contest,  that  there  is  great  scope  for  effective 
pictorial  work  within  the  precincts  of  the 
domestic  offices  of  an  ordinary  house. 

Novices’  Competition. — The  entries  for 
this  event  have  been  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  we  have  to  admit  that  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  favourably  impressed  with  the  quality 
of  the  work.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  finding  that  the  majority  of  novices  adopt 
platinum,  bromide,  or  carbon  as  their  printing 
process,  and  that  the  users  of  P.O.P.  are  in 
the  minority.  This  is  a  change  as  compared 
with  say  five  or  ten  years  ago.  But  it  is 
unquestionably  a  change  for  the  better.  We 
also  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
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style  of  mounting  when  we  think  of  the  very 
crude  mounts  used  by  most  novices  in  the 
past.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  improved 
materials,  the  influence  of  photographic 
societies,  of  postal  clubs,  and  of  other  forces, 
invisible  but  always  at  work,  tend  to  promote 
the  rapid  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of^art 


pari  passu  with  that  of  practical  dark-room 
work.  The  prizes  are  as  follows: — First, 
W.  B.  Summers,  184,  Ingram  Street,  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  second,  G.  Thurlow  Miller,  25,  Albany 
Gardens,  Whitley  Bay;  third,  A.  H.  Roberts, 
106,  Darwin  Street,  Walworth,  S.E.  ;  with 
certificates  to  the  following  five :  Lawrence 
Girdwood,  27,  Hermands,  West  Calder,  Mid 
Lothian;  F.  Harrington,  c/o  Richardson  and 
Cruddas,  Byculla,  Bombay  ;  Edwin  J.  Wilson, 
34,  Grange  Avenue,  Falsgrave,  Scarborough  ; 
E.  Kingdon,  Cross  Roads  Cottage,  Bishops 
Nympton,  Devon.  We  might  point  out  that 
if  Mr.  Miller  had  been  content  to  present  his 
portrait  of  a  lady  without  the  frame,  he  might 
have  stood  a  chance  of  the  .first  place.  We 
have  removed  the  frame  in  our  reproduction 
of  the  picture.  The  portrait  is  well  done. 
The  frame  detracts  rather  than  adds  to  its 
merits.  Mr.  W.  B.  Summers,  who  takes 
first  place,  shows  an  appreciation  of  an  aspect 
of  nature,  not  usually  perceived  by  the  novice. 
His  “Sun  and  Fog"  is  a  very  pleasing 
production.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  comes  in  for 
third,  promises  well  for  the  future,  when  he 
has  mastered  the  fine  issues  concerned  in  the 
artistic  treatment  of  landscape.  We  feel  sure 
that  if  only  those  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
event  will  persevere,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  will  achieve  considerable  success  when 
practice  and  study  have  brought  upon  them 
the  necessary  experience. 


Kitchen  Scene  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“  Tart-making." 

Chas.  A.  Slatter,  Luton. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Snow  Landscape. — We  offer  three  prizes  of  10s. 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best, 
and  third  best  snow  landscapes.  The  competition 
closes  on  March  25th,  and  the  coupon  was  given  in  the 
January  issue. 

Snow  Sports  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  snow  sports,  such  as 
skating,  sliding,  snowballing,  ‘‘ski-ing,"  tobogganing, 
sledging,  mountain -climbing  in  snow,  or  even  the 
building  of  a  snow-man.  This  competition  offers  a  very 
wide  field,  and  we  expect  it  will  be  well  supported.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th,  and  the  coupon  was  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

Rocky  Coast  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  rocky  coast  scene, 
preferably  with  a  rough  sea,  though  the  rocks  will  be  the 
first  consideration  rather  than  the  breaking  waves.  Still 
if  we  can  have  waves  and  rocks  together,  so  much  the 
better.  This  competition  will  close  May  25th,  and  the 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Essay  on  the  Development  of  Films  Com¬ 
petition. — We  offer  prizes  of  £1  is.  and  ios.  6d.  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  the  practical  development  of  films, 
describing  exactly  the  apparatus  employed  and  the 
methods  pursued.  If  the  competitor  likes  to  illustrate 
his  essay  with  a  few  examples  of  his  work,  so  much  the 
better.  In  this  case  unsuccessful  essays  will  be  returned 
if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25th,  and  the  coupon  is  given 
in  the  present  issue. 

Landscape  with  Children  Competition.- -We  offer 
three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the 
best,  second  best,  and  third  best  landscapes  in  which 
children  are  posed.  The  successful  arrangement  of 
figures  in  landscape  is  a  task  which  appears  to  defy  the 
majority  of  photographers.  Their  figures  are  usually 
of  a  most  inappropriate  kind  and  most  unnaturally 
arranged.  In  this  case  we  wish  to  limit  the  figures 
employed  to  those  of  children,  because  children  are 
more  tractable  than  adults,  and  the  supply  of  children  is 
usually  without  limit.  See  that  your  children  are  attired 
in  rustic  fashion,  but  be  careful  not  to  get  them  up  like 
the  youths  and  maidens  one  sees  in  the  pantomime  and 
on  the  stage  generally.  Be  sure  that  they  do  not  look  at 
the  camera  or  the  photographer,  but  are  occupied  with 
some  natural  pursuit  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings. 
We  want  these  figures  to  be  well  towards  the  foreground 
and  not  in  the  remote  distance,  where  the  details  of  their 
appearance  would  be  indistinguishable.  With  these 
words  of  advice  we  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers.  We  regard  this  contest  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  we  have  yet  announced,  and  hope  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  teaching  it  will  provide  a  large  number  of  our 
readers  will  take  part  in  it.  The  competition  will  close 
June  25th,  and  the  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April 
issue« 


Description  of  a  Field  Day  Competition. — Weoffer 
a  first  prize  of  £2  2s.,  and  a  second  prize  of  £1  is.,  for 
the  best  and  second  best  essays,  illustrated  with  not  more 
than  eight  photographs.  The  subject  of  these  essays 
must  be  “  A  Description  or  Account  of  a  Field  Day,” 
enjoyed  by  the  photographer  himself.  But  he  must  say 


Novices  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“  Winter.’1 

A.  H.  Roberts,  Walworth,  S.E. 
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where  he  went,  what  he  did,  and  what  sort  of  results  he 
obtained.  It  is  possible  for  some  men  to  go  to  the  most 
unlikely  places  and  yet  bring  back  with  them  a  most 
interesting  record,  whilst  others  who  take  journeys  to 
the  much  advertised  beauty  spots  only  too  frequently 
bring  back  nothing  worth  showing.  The  outcome  of  a 
field  day  depends  very  much  more  upon  the  man  than  upon 
the  place  visited.  Unsuccessful  essays  will  be  returned 
if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  the  purpose.  The 
competition  closes  July  25th,  and  the  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  May  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES 

WHICH  EVERYONE  SHOULD  READ. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-ile-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Kachin  for  Lantern  Slides. — As  an 
alternative  from  hydrochinone,  kachin  forms 
an  excellent  developer  for  lantern  slides.  The 
following  formula  may  be  recommended  : — 


A. 

Kachin .  40  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite . 273  , , 

Water  up  to  .  5  oz. 

B 

Sodium  carb.  (crys.)  ....  109  grs. 

Water  up  to  .  5  oz. 

Take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  and  dilute  with 
half  volume  of  water.  This  developer  works 
well  with  the  slower  brands  of  lantern  plates, 
and  gives  warm  black  tones.  It  is  very  clean 
and  stainless. 

Essentials  in  Pictorial  Work. — The  five 


essential  points  in  picture  making  by  photo¬ 
graphy  are,  first,  selection  of  a  suitable 
subject ;  second,  at  the  time  of  exposure  to 
see  that  the  lightning  is  such  as  will  convey 
the  desired  impression  ;  third,  to  give 
sufficient  exposure  to  render  possible  the 


development  of  the  necessary  detail  in  the 
shadows;  fourth,  the  adoption  of  a  method 
of  development  that  will  bring  out  that  detail 
and  all  required  gradation  without  producing 
opacity  on  anything  but  the  highest  of  high¬ 
lights,  and  fifth,  the  selection  of  the  printing 
method  best  suited  to  the  subject  and  the 
reproduction,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  print 
of  all  the  gradations  or  values  that  are  in  the 
negatives. 

Energetic  Intensification.  —  Dr.  Han- 
berisser  in  the  Pliotog.Centralblatt,  recommends 
the  following  formula  ; 


Water  . 

A. 

.  100  com. 

Pyrocatechin  . 

Water  . 

B 

.  100  com. 

Carb.  of  potash,  anhydrous  . 

20  grms. 

For  use  take  5  parts  of  solution  A,  5  parts  of 
solution  B,  and  50  parts  of  water.  An  image 
intensified  in  the  ordinary  way  with  mercury 
can  be  redeveloped  in  this  bath,  which  is 
more  energetic  in  its  action  than  ammonia. 

Toning  Bromide  Prints  with  Platinum. — 
Recent  experiments  by  Mr.  C.  Winthrop 
Somerville,  show  that  bromide  prints  can  be 
satisfactorily  toned  by  means  of  either 
platinum  bichloride  or  by  potassium  chloro- 
platinite.  The  formula  advised  isasfollows: — 
Potassium  chloroplatinite  . .  1  gr. 


Mercuric  chloride  .  1  ,, 

Citric  acid .  9  grs 

Water .  1  oz. 


The  speed  of  the  toning  action  with  this 
formula  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  gold  or  platinum  bath  with  P.O.P. 
The  tint  produced  is  of  a  warm  sepia,  and 
may  be  varied  slightly  by  increasing  the 
mercury,  when  the  tone  will  be  somewhat 
lighter.  Platinum  bichloride  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  chloroplatinite,  but  other  salts, 
such  as  the  ammonium  chloroplatinite,  do 
not  work  satisfactorily. 

Stainless  Pyro  Developer. — According 
to  Valenta,  the  following  formula  gives  a 
stainless  pyrogallic  acid  developer: — 


A. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystal)  160  grms. 

Pyrogallol  .  25 

Water  to  .  1,000  c.c. 

B. 

Caustic  soda  .  115  grms. 

Or  Caustic  potash .  8  ,, 

Water  to  .  1,000  c.c. 


For  use  mix  1  part  A,  1  part  B,  and  1  part 
water. 

Developers — Some  Points  of  Difference. 
Rodinal  and  Metol — The  image  comes  out 
quickly,  but  is  a  long  time  in  gaining  density. 
Glycin  and  Eikonogen — The  image  takes 
longer  to  appear,  but  grows  quicker.  Ortol 
and  Pyro — The  image  appears  in  about  a 
minute ,  and  goes  on  growing  steadily .  Hydro- 
quinone — The  image  is  longer  in  appearing, 
but  when  once  it  starts  the  density  is  put  on 
quickly.  Metol  and  Hydroquinone  combined 
act  well  together,  and  give  a  good  steadily 
working  developer. 
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Quick-Drying  Backing. — M.  Helain  gives 
the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  a 
quick-drying  mixture  for  the  prevention  of 
halation  : 

Finely  powdered  red  ochre  10  g. 


Dextrin  .  10  g. 

Water . 10  c.c. 

Alcohol  .  c  c.c. 


Mix  with  a  glass  rod  until  a  perfectly  smooth 
mixture  is  obtained,  and  allow  to  stand  some 
time  before  use  Apply  to  the  back  of  the 
plate  by  a  hard  flat  brush.  Rub  off  with  a 
moist  sponge  before  development,  and  dry 
with  absorbent  paper  or  cloth,  in  order  to 
completely  clean  the  plate. 

Silver  Intensification  of  Negatives. — 
One  of  the  best  intensification  methods  is  that 
with  bromide  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  method  has  long  been  used  for  collodion 
negatives,  and  on  account  of  its  extremely 
strong  covering  power  it  is  particularly  suited 
for  line  reproductions.  Liesegang  recom¬ 
mends  it  also  for  gelatine  plates.  The 
negative,  which  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
hypo,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of: 

Copper  sulphate .  10  grms. 

Potassium  bromide. .. .  10  ,, 

Water  .  400  c.c. 


Conditions. — In  this  department  vve  criticise  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose,  and  give 
reproductions  of  some  that  are  particularly  useful 
for  illustrating  the  principles  of  pictorial  selection. 
Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted  flat  (not 
rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps  and 
“  The  Critic  ”  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned.  Prints 
sent  in  in  January  are  criticised  in  March,  and  so  on. 

Monthly  Prizes. — Prizes  of  10s.  and  5s.  respectively 
are  given  to  the  best  and  second  best  photographs  sent 
iu  for  criticism.  Read  the  “  Conditions  "  above. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post.— Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  work 
does  not  “  pay  ”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  so.  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  by  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral."  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Print  Mounting  Department. — Last  winter  we 
carried  on  a  print  mounting  department  for  several 
months,  and  having  been  requested  to  do  so  again  we 


have  decided  that  for  the  winter  season  only  (up  to 
March  25th),  we  will  once  more  undertake  to  mount 
specimen  prints  for  our  readers.  Let  it  be  quite  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  no  commercial  undertaking.  We 
simply  wish  to  furnish  those  who  have  no  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  effectively  mounted  photographs, 
with  a  few  specimens  which  they  may  afterwards 
follow  as  examples  for  themselves.  All  prints  sent  in 
will  be  mounted  upon  paper,  the  tints  being  chosen  to 
harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  photograph,  and  display 
its  merits  to  the  best  advantage.  Each  print  for 
mounting  must  be  sent  flat,  together  with  the  special 
Print  Mounting  Coupon  cut  from  our  advertising  pages, 
and  Ninepf.nce  in  stamps.  It  will  be  returned  to  the 
sender  in  a  few  days,  effectively  mounted,  post-paid,  and 
carefully  packed.  We  take  no  responsibility  for  the 
damage  or  loss  of  prints  during  transit.  Note  parti¬ 
cularly  that  we  decline  to  deal  with  glossy  prints,  for  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  effective  mounting. 

AWARDS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

We  give  the  first  prize  to  Robert  Low,  Castle- 
martyr,  co.  Cork,  for  a  particularly  nicely 
treated  river  scene  on  a  frosty  morning  (see 
frontispiece).  The  point  of  view  has  been  very 
well  chosen.  Mr.  Low  has  been  careful  to  break 
up  the  somewhat  straight  line  of  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  by  the  frost-flowers  on  the  near 
side.  There  is  a  softness  about  the  whole  and 
a  beautiful  rendering  of  that  delicate  frosty 
mist  which  always  hangs  about  the  woods 
when  the  air  is  damp  and  cold.  We  can  only 
suggest  one  improvement.  We  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  photographer  had 
lowered  his  camera  a  little  more,  so  that  the 
grasses  and  plants  might  have  still  further 
projected  into  the  straight  line  of  the  river 
bank  upon  the  far  side. 

The  second  prize  goes  to  H.  B.  Cookson, 
Kingswinford,  for  a  summer  scene,  “  On  the 
Glaslyn.”  The  chief  merits  of  this  picture 
are  its  softness  and  general  atmospheric  effect. 
All  the  lines  run  roughly  towards  the  centre, 
and  draw  the  eye  up  the  stream,  where  it  is 
met  by  the  pyramid  of  the  distant  mountain 
reaching  up  towards  the  sky.  Planes  of  dis¬ 
tance  are  fairly  well  marked.  The  whole  scene 
has  much  of  the  pictorial  about  it. 

Daw. — This  is  a  little  hard,  and  has  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  '  ‘  soot-and-whitewash  ”  effect. 
Your  exposure  was  a  little  too  brief  to  give 
detail  in  the  prominent  tree  trunk  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  vista  is  a  pleasing  one,  but 
would  have  been  improved  with  the  addition 
of  clouds  in  the  sky. 

Colin. — An  interesting  photograph  of  a 
kitchen  without  inhabitants  and  with  a  very 
prominent  stove-pipe.  It  does  not  call  for 
criticism  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view. 

Dekko. — You  had  here  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  you  spoilt  your  picture  by  including 
some  very  stiff  railings  on  the  right.  If  you 
could  have  turned  away  from  them  you  might 
have  had  something  above  the  average.  As  it 
is,  your  foreground  spoils  the  rest  of  the 
picture. 

Koe. — A  good  print  from  a  good  negative. 
But  why  did  you  not  set  up  your  camera 
straight  ?  The  youths  are  in  an  impossible 
position,  which  shows  that  the  camera  was 
crooked.  Nor  is  the  photograph  particularly 
interesting.  The  fallen  tree  is  not  properly 
shown,  but  is  covered  up  with  the  boys,  who 
are  not  at  all  interesting. 


Impressionaire. — This  composition  is  un¬ 
fortunately  cut  in  two  by  the  perpendicular 
stem  and  its  shadow,  and  on  that  account 
alone  we  should  advise  you  to  reject  the 
picture.  It  is  nicely  printed  and  suitably 
mounted. 

Noel. — A  very  beautiful  curve  of  the  road. 
You  might  have  brought  the  child  and  dog  a 
couple  of  yards  nearer  the  foreground  to 


advantage,  and  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  trim  off  a  little  of  the  sky  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  otherwise  this  is  a  fairly  good  com¬ 
position. 

Novo. — You  went  far  too  near  to  the  bridge 
and  cut  out  all-  the  surrounding  landscape, 
which  was  probably  prettier  than  the  bridge 
itself. 

Wayfarer. — This  is  blurred  and  the  con¬ 
trasts  are  too  strong  ;  otherwise  the  scene  has 
been  wisely  chosen. 

Ecr.epia. — There  is  a  want  of  balance  about 
this  picture ;  all  the  dark  part  is  on  one  side 
and  all  the  light  on  the  other.  It  could  be 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  suitable  figure  in  the 
foreground. 

A.  P.,  Blackheath. — A  very  fair  snap-shot. 
It'might  be  improved  by  trimming  a  half-inch 
off  the  sky  and  a  quarter-inch  off  the  fore¬ 
ground. 

Quay. — This  picture  needs  a  fisherman  or  a 
sailor  to  relieve  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
quay.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  nicely  printed  and 
mounted. 

Klito. — Foreground  not  bold  enough.  You 
should  have  moved  nearer  to  the  trees.  The 
sky  would  do  with  a  little  sunning  down. 

A.  M.  Bexfield. — We  are  sorry  youcannot 
find  the  coupons  ;  they  are  in  the  magazine 
every  month.  Your  photographs  show  that 
you  have  learnt  how  to  develop  a  negative  and 
make  a  print ;  but  you  do  not  exercise  much 
judgment  in  choosing  point  of  view. 


Celt. — Not  at  all  a  bad  picture,  but  wants 
a  good  sky  to  give  it  the  finishing  touch.  A 
figure  on  the  margin  of  the  brook — say  that  of 
a  boy  fishing — would  also  be  an  improvement. 

Ess-Ess. — The  print  seems  flat  and  lifeless. 
Such  an  effect  as  that  you  desire  could  pro¬ 
bably  be  better  produced  by  a  lantern  slide 
or  by  a  blue  carbon  print.  We  should  advise 
you  to  start  with  a  better  subject. 

Typo. — Rather  a  weak  print  and  a  little 
blurred.  We  think  you  would  have  done 
better  on  the  other  side  with  something  bold 
in  the  foreground,  instead  of  nothing  but 
muddy  banks. 

S.  A.  —  This  is  too  dark  and  indistinct. 
Evidently  you  have  not  given  a  long  enough 
exposure. 

Protector. — The  foreground  is  blurred 
You  have  not  used  a  small  enough  stop  to 
cover  properly,  or  you  have  moved  your 
camera  slightly.  In  other  respects  you  had 
a  nice  picture. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — Birch  and  bracken  has 
been  done  to  death,  and  unless  you  can  do 
something  very  much  better  than  this  you 
ought  to  leave  subjects  of  the  kind  severely 
alone.  Your  print  is  lacking  in  perspective. 
This  is  evidently  caused  by  the  absence  of 
direct  light.  Your  choice  of  a  vista,  too,  is 
by  no  means  pleasing.  The  more  distant  trees 
are  too  stiff. 

D.  C.  M. — Thisenterprising youth, whom  Mr. 
D.  C.  M.  facetiously  calls  the  "Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer,”  illustrates  the  advan¬ 
tage  gained  in  photographing  little  boys  by 
taking  their  coats  off  and  giving  them  a  some¬ 
what  untidy,  business-like  appearance.  Little 
boys  photograph  very  badly  when  rigged  up  in 
their  best  clothes  :  it  knocks  all  the  vitality 
out  of  them.  For  our  own  part  we  always 


feel  at  our  worst  when  dressed  for  church  on 
Sunday  morning.  We  should  like  to  see  more 
informal  pictures  of  this  kind — of  little  boys 
and  girls  playing  or  working,  dressed  suitably 
and  with  as  little  of  the  ‘ '  waiting-to-be-photo¬ 
graphed  ”  aspect  as  possible.  This  particular 
youth  has  moved  his  right  hand  a  little,  which 
rather  spoils  the  picture.  Otherwise  the  com¬ 
position  is  good,  though  we  think  it  would  be 
improved  with  a  little  sunning  down  towards 
the  left-hand  side,  which  is  too  light  at 
present. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Noel. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  D.C.M. 
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Athenian. — Passable  picture  of  a  woodland 
path  with  no  very  special  features  of  interest. 

Brownie. — i.  You  went  rather  too  near  to 
the  bridge,  which  is  bare  and  not  so  beautiful  as 
it  might  have  looked  thirty  or  forty  yards 
further  away,  with  more  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  included. — 2.  Not  so  interesting  from 
a  pictorial  point  of  view,  but  as  a  technical 
photograph  very  satisfactory.  We  do  not 
think  it  makes  much  difference  whether  you 
leave  the  print  in  the  mount  or  take  it  out. 

Darren. — The  rustic  bridge  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful,  and  we  should  think  you  would 
have  found  nicer  scenes  in  the  woods  them¬ 
selves  away  from  so  much  rustic  work. 

Auld  Reekie. — The  shoemaker  is  rather 
obscure,  but  on  the  whole  nicely  arranged. 
You  ought  to  have  removed  the  piece  of 
leather,  or  whatever  it  is,  hanging  behind  his 
head. 

Tourist. — We  think  your  negative  is  rather 
over-developed.  At  any  rate  you  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  somewhat  hard  and  spotty  print.  A 
little  general  sunning  down  might  improve  it. 
We  should  also  advise  you  to  take  half  an  inch 
off  the  right-hand  side  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  left. 

Nanit. — Very  fair  snap-shot  of  a  street 
scene  on  the  Continent. 

Carbry. — There  is  not  enough  in  this  to 
entitle  it  to  be  called  a  picture.  Your  trees 
are  all  in  a  row ;  they  should  be  separated 
one  from  another,  retreating  into  the  distance. 

Wirral. — A  very  nice  little  picture  of 
Esthwaite  Lake,  only  needing  suitable  clouds 
to  give  it  the  finishing  touch. 

Bellenden. — Very  much  underexposed, 
and  your  camera  has  been  tilted  in  an  upward 
direction,  so  that  the  lines  of  the  house  are 
crooked.  You  must  make  another  attempt. 

Dombey. — Rather  too  indistinct.  Trim  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  left  and  you  will 
improve  matters. 

How  Stean. — The  rocks  are  very  light 
coloured  and  the  trees  are  inclined  to  be  dark  ; 
therefore  you  have  produced  what  is  known 
as  a  “  soot-and-whitewash  ”  effect.  You  need 
to  reduce  the  foreground  and  also  the  sky,  in 
order  to  restore  to  your  photograph  the  values 
of  Nature. 

Pax. — Not  a  bad  pastoral  scene,  the  cattle 
being  rather  too  scattered  for  the  best  effect. 
The  shadows  on  the  left  are  rather  too  heavy. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  good. 

H.  G.  Greiner. — The  lady  is  too  much 
muffled  up  in  her  shawl.  Otherwise  the  light¬ 
ing  is  good,  and,  but  for  the  fault  just  men¬ 
tioned,  you  would  have  had  a  successful 
portrait. 

E.  J.  Bolton. — Not  at  all  a  bad  photograph 
of  a  railway  train,  apparently  travelling  at  a 
good  speed. 

Wulstan. — A  little  more  direct  light,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  it 
appears  to  come  now,  would  help  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  various  planes.  You  should  trim 
more  carefully.  The  picture  is  crooked  at 
present. 


Anick. — A  very  passable  woodland  scene. 
A  little  under-printed,  however. 

Froncanis. — Somehow  this  will  not  do. 
There  is  not  enough  detail  in  the  shadows, 
and  the  funny  shape  of  the  cottage,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  makes  the  whole  thing  look  as  if  it 
were  one  of  those  mysterious  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  by  writing  one’s  name  on  paper  and 
then  folding  it  quickly  before  the  ink  gets  dry. 

Westoe. — This  is  a  very  picturesque  place, 
but  your  print  is  too  light,  and  you  would 
have  found  a  better  point  of  view  rather  more 
to  the  left.  The  figure  on  the  bridge,  not 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Watendlath,  is  a 
detraction  rather  than  otherwise. 

Dick. — A  very  nice  photograph  of  kittens, 
which  would  have  been  better  without  the 
ladder-like  arrangement  behind. 

Lancastre. — Not  bad,  but  if  you  could 
have  broken  the  straight  line  of  the  river,  or 
whatever  it  is,  in  the  distance  by  more  cows, 
the  effect  would  have  been  ameliorated. 

Robert  K.  Holmes. — Of  its  kind  a  very 
good  photograph,  well  lighted  and  nicely 
printed. 

Fenty. — Arch  a  little  too  much  to  one  side. 
Camera  needed  turning  rather  more  to  the 
left.  Figures  would  improve  the  scene. 

Oscar. — A  little  more  direct  light  would 
have  made  this  into  a  very  pretty  picture. 
We  should  advise  the  trimming  of  half  an. 
inch  off  the  top. 

Cyko.  —  A  very  effective  picture,  which 
would  be  better,  however,  without  the  needle. 

Improver. — The  trees  are  rather  stiff,  espe¬ 
cially  towards  the  top.  We  should  advise 
you  to  trim  three-quarters  of  an  inch  away, 
which  would  make  some  little  improvement. 
Lighting  is  good  and  figure  appropriate.  Trim 
also  an  inch  off  left-hand  side.  Scarcely 
enough  foreground. 

First  Prizite — The  big  tree  is  not  promi¬ 
nent  enough.  It  seems  to  fade  away  towards 
its  roots,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  pleasing 
hazy  effect  of  the  distance. 

D.  A.,  Egypt. — Something  seems  to  have 
gone  wrong  with  your  print  in  the  foreground. 
It  is  very  weak  there,  whilst  the  upper  portion 
is  quite  strong,  We  should  advise  you  to  cut 
an  inch  off  the  foreground  ;  then  you  will  have 
a  very  passable  street  scene. 

Annandale. — A  picturesque  place,  but  your 
representation  of  it  is  too  blurred  to  be 
effective. 

Beginner. — Rather  too  dark  a  print  and 
wanting  in  interest.  Foreground  weak.  We 
should  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  have  the  scratch  retouched,  as  the  result 
would  at  the  best  not  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Amazon. — A  very  pretty  spot  among  the 
trees,  but  there  is  no  concentration  of  interest. 
You  should  have  chosen  a  point  of  view  where 
you  could  see  a  distant  prospect,  or  at  any 
rate  a  larger  glade  towards  the  centre  of  the 
composition. 

Zoomerzet. — Lighting  not  very  good.  Print 
seems  hardly  deep  enough.  A  boat  in  the  sea 
would  much  improve  the  picture. 
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Perkins.  —  This  Ober-Ammergau  cow  is 
most  indistinct,  and,  but  for  the  title  of  the 
print,  we  should  imagine  the  greenhouse  was 
the  subject  you  were  aiming  at.  At  any  rate 
you  have  focussed  on  the  greenhouse,  and  not 
on  the  cow. 

Agnes  Monahan. — Avery  good  photograph 
of  a  Venetian  waterway.  We  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  it. 

F.  M. — This  sea  view,  with  the  sun  or  the 
moon  shining  on  the  water,  is  a  little  too 
sensational  for  our  taste,  though  some  might 
like  it.  The  clouds  are  certainly  effective. 

Fred  T.  Blake. — A  good  idea,  but  not  so 
well  carried  out  in  detail.  Your  trees  are 
spotty.  You  appear  to  have  developed  rather 
too  far.  Mammy  is  all  right,  but  the  little 
girl  is  stiff  and  seems  to  have  moved  her  face. 
You  ought  to  try  this  again. 

Reekie. — A  very  pretty  little  picture  of 
children  feeding  hens ;  too  small  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated  in  its  present  size.  Should 
advise  you  to  enlarge. 

Yellow  Eyes. — A  marine  picture  in  green 
carbon.  Very  nicely  done,  but  the  subject  is 
somewhat  ordinary. 

E.  W.  Jackson. — From  an  architectural 
point  of  view  no  fault  can  be  found  with  your 
print.  It  would  perhaps  look  better  in  a  warm 
carbon  rather  than  the  cold  platinotype  which 
you  have  employed.  Moreover,  you  make 
this  cold  tone  more  evident  by  surrounding  it 
with  a  brown  mount  in  place  of  some  cooler 
shade. 

Demi-Plaque. —  A  very1  excellent  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  lioness  ;  nicely  lighted  and  well 
printed, 

X.  Y.  Z. — Spoiled  by  halation.  Otherwise 
a  passable  architectural  photograph. 

Wren. — A  very  fair  harbour  scene.  Would 
be  improved  by  cutting  away  the  hull  of  the 
vessel  on  the  left. 

Kevin. — Rather  indistinct.  The  straight 
line  of  the  bridge  and  approach  cuts  the 
picture  in  two  rather  awkwardly. 

T.  H  Chapman. — Carbon  print;  not  strong 
enough.  Foreground  appears  a  blurred  mass. 
If  your  negative  is  weak,  intensify  it  and  try 
again 

Hancam. — Technically  a  good  photograph  ; 
but  lodge  gates  are  not  usually  interesting 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view. 

P.  M.  N. — This  is  rather  indistinct  and  the 
water  too  milky.  You  have,  we  fear,  carried 
development  too  far. 

Cygnet. — A  very  excellent  photograph  of 
an  old  doorway.  Very  nicely  done. 

Kawii  . — A  very  nicely  photographed  interior. 
Lighting  is  particularly  good. 

Detego. — Not  a  bad  little  view.  The  oval 
shape  suits  it  very  well ;  the  mounting  also  is 
satisfactory. 

Camif. — Stiles  are  not  interesting  without 
people  loitering  by  them  or  passing  through. 
Either  cut  away  your  sky  altogether  or  show 
a  little  more  of  it 


Lyndhurst. — A  very  nice  group  of  horses 
very  fortunately  posed.  Tone  down  your  sky 
a  little. 

Peter. — Not  at  all  a  bad  photograph  of  its 
kind,  but  scarcely  criticisable  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view. 

Mling. — Too  dark  and  indistinct ;  seems  to 
be  rather  a  thin  negative.  Otherwise  the 
point  of  view  has  been  well  chosen. 

Dart, — A  very  interesting  photograph  of 
cave  dwellings,  not  calling  for  criticism  from 
a  pictorial  point  of  view. 

Temple. — Not  a  bad  composition,  but  want¬ 
ing  rather  more  strength  in  the  foreground. 
It  would  be  better  to  show  more  of  the  tree  on 
the  left.  Otherwise  the  effect  is  excellent; 
the  deep  dark  of  the  trees,  serving  to  set  back 
the  distance,  conveys  to  the  eye  a  proper  sense 
of  space. 

’Arry. — The  usual  thing  in  flowers — no 
originality  about  it  at  all.  As  a  photograph 
pure  and  simple  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  but 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  our  opinion  is, 
‘‘Very  humdrum.” 

Platona. — The  photograph  of  this  old  lady 
at  her  door  is  very  nicely  done,  and  does  not 
call  for  criticism. 


answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

R.  Ellackie. — You  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  the  competition.  The  awards 
were  given  to  the  best  film  negatives.  No  pictorial 
considerations  came  into  the  case. 

J.  B.  Homan. — We  should  define  “still  life”  as  any 
object  not  living.  Hence  statuary  would  certainly  come 
under  that  category. 

P.  S.  Joshi. — Many  thanks  for  the  two  prints  showing 
illuminations  at  Bombay.  We  may  be  able  to  reproduce 
them. 

Arthur  T.  Lake. — We  are  obliged  for  your  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  we  fear  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it 
out  with  financial  success. 

J.  W.  T. — “  Picture  Making  by  Photography,”  H.  P. 
Robinson,  and  “  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,”  by 
the  same  author,  are  the  two  best  books  on  this  aspect  of 
the  subject. 

Salamis. — You  will  see  that  we  have  forestalled  your 
suggestion  One  print  per  month  from  any  reader  is  as 
many  as  we  wish  to  receive. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  a  Trout’s  Tombstone.  H.  E. 
Figgures,  14,  Berkeley  Road,  Newbury. 
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PHOTO  CYCLO  TOURING. 

By  W .  Fitzwater  Wray. 


HIS  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  re¬ 
curs  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  cy¬ 
cling  papers, 
but  nearly  al¬ 
ways  takes  the 
form  of  specu¬ 
lation  as  to 
which  is  the 
best  way  to 
carry  a  hand 
camera, which 
is  the  limit  of 
most  cyclists’  ideas  of  photography.  I 
cannot,  however,  regard  the  man  who 
only  uses  a  hand  camera  as  a  serious 
photographer,  and  I  have  little  to  say  to 
such  dilettanti  beyond  that  one’s  back  is 
the  best  place  for  a  hand  camera  in  cycle 
touring,  as  the  most  easy  of  access  and 
the  most  immune  from  vibration,  for 
the  more  delicate  mechanism  of  a  hand 
camera  is  less  able  to  withstand 
ordinary  cycling  vibration  than  the 
stand  camera.  With  the  latter  the 


case  is  different.  Even  when  a 
quarter-plate  size  is  used,  which  is  the 
best  for  real  cycle  touring,  it  is  too 
heavy  and  cumbersome  for  the  back, 
and  is  liable  to  keep  the  rider  uncom¬ 
fortably  hot  in  the  spot  which  it  covers. 
Before  good  carriers  were  made,  I 
carried  my  outfit  thus,  and  the  old 
canvas  bag  in  the  illustration  —  a 
veteran  of  many  thousand  miles — is 
black  behind  with  perspiration  and 
dye.  My  photo-cyclo  experience  dates 
back  to  the  high  bicycle,  when  I  often 
carried  a  complete  half-plate  outfit  on 
my  back.  When  I  had  alighted  from 
that  elevated  seat,  the  camera  used  to 
follow  a  second  or  two  later,  and  often 
either  break  the  strap  or  puncture  me 
with  a  tripod-point.  Since  then  I  have 
made  photographic  visits  into  every 
county  in  England,  and  to  many  parts 
of  France.  With  the  bicycle  loaded 
as  in  the  illustration,  besides  my 
personal  effects,  extra  plates  and  a 
Kodak  on  my  back,  I  have  crossed 
from  the  Upper  Bridge  of  Dee  in 
Galloway,  by  Craigencallie  Farm  and 
Loch  Dee  to  Glen  Trool  ;  I  have 
crossed  Le  Goulet  mountain  in  the 
Cevennes,  4,800  feet,  trackless,  preci¬ 
pitous,  and  in  parts  forest-covered ; 
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and  I  have  traversed  the  unknown 
“  roads  ”  of  Exmoor.  On  all  those 
occasions,  as  many  others,  I  had  to 
shoulder  bicycle  and  all,  and  carry 
them. 

As  a  professional  lecturer  and 
journalist,  every  one  of  my  photos 


is  destined  for  illustrative  purposes. 
The  majority  of  them  will  be  enlarged 
on  to  the  biggest  screens.  Therefore, 
the  quality  of  my  negatives  has  to  be 
my  first  consideration,  and  it  is  to 
serious  photo-cyclists  who  “  study  to 
excel  ”  that  I  address  myself.  My 
present  outfit  and  method  of  disposing 
it  on  the  cycle  are  the  result  of  evolu¬ 
tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Therefore,  the  half-plate  camera  has 
gone.  Making  my  pictures  cover  the 
full  extent  of  a  quarter- plate,  I  have  a 
small  lantern  by  Hume,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  reduction  and  print-enlarging  ;  few 
only  of  my  negatives  are  suitable  for 
slides  by  contact.  The  camera  is  a 
quarter-plate,  by  Middlemiss.  of  Brad¬ 
ford.  The  two  lenses  which  always 
accompany  me  are  a  5-in.  Cooke  and 
an  8f-in.  view  lens,  both  by  Taylor, 
Taylor  &  Hobson.  Wherever  there  is 
distance  in  my  view  I  use  the  latter, 
and  my  tendency  is  to  use  it  more  and 
more,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 


the  wonderful  definition  of  the  Cooke. 
In  a  mountain  country  three-quarters 
of  my  pictures  are  taken  with  the 
single  lens,  using  a  very  small  aperture. 
My  stand  is  of  light  wood,  three-fold, 
and  appears  indestructible.  After  five 
or  six  years’  use  of  rolled  films  for  both 
cameras,  I  discarded  them  for  both. 
This  was  not  only  for  their  unholy 
faculty  for  developing  geometrical 
marks — though  two  French  tours  were 
spoiled  for  me  by  them — but  because 
the  best  work  obtainable  from  films  of 
any  sort  is  not  equal,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  best  obtainable  from  plates,  and 
I  want  the  best,  almost  regardless  of 
weight.  For  at  least  ten  years  I 
suffered  the  inconvenience  of  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  six  double  dark  slides. 
From  that  thraldom  I  have  been 
blessedly  emancipated  by  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie- Wishart  daylight  slide  and 
envelopes.  My  outfit  on  the  bicycle 
is  not  only  materially  reduced  in  weight 
and  bulk,  but  I  now  have  twenty-four 
plates  to  go  at  per  day.  The  dust 
which  occasionally  got  into  my  dark 
slides,  in  spite  of  my  best  care,  is 
banished,  and  my  negatives  are  free 
from  pinholes.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  one  dark  slide  and  as  many  as  one 
wants  of  black  envelopes,  which  are  of 
the  same  size  as  the  plate.  The  dark 
slide  closely  resembles  the  ordinary 


pattern.  It  holds  one  envelope  at  a 
time,  and  has  a  transparent  orange 
panel  on  one  side,  while  the  under 
side  of  the  withdrawing  shutter  has  a 
slight  groove  across  its  width  at  one 
end.  The  black  light-tight  envelopes 
are  made  of  ebonite,  except  over  the 
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front,  where  the  sensitive  side  of  the 
plate  is  covered  by  a  double  curtain  of 
light  -  proof  material.  You  lay  an 
envelope  in  the  dark  slide  so  that  a 
slight  projecting  ridge  on  the  end  of 
the  curtain  engages  with  the  groove  in 
the  shutter.  When  placed  in  the 
camera,  the  act  of  withdrawing  the 
shutter  then  draws  back  the  curtain 
from  the  face  of  the  plate  ready  for 
exposure.  The  rolled-back  curtain  is 
then  visible  in  the  back  of  .the  dark 
slide,  through  the  orange  panel.  The 
act  of  pushing  home  the  shutter  covers 
the  plate  again,  and  the  slide  may  be 
at  once  opened  and  another  envelope 
substituted.  The  envelopes  must,  of 
course,  be  charged  in  the  dark-room. 


on  cardboard,  appear  well  suited  for 
the  Mackenzie  envelopes,  but  I  have 
not  yet  made  it  up  with  films  of  any 
sort.  I  long  since  discarded  the  roll- 
holder  of  my  Kodak,  and  had  the  back 
fitted  with  brass  grooves,  so  that  my 
Mackenzie  slide  would  fit  both  cameras. 
I  load  most  of  the  envelopes  with 
Imperial  Sovereign  plates  for  the  stand 
camera,  and  the  remainder  with  the 
Special  Rapid,  of  the  same  make,  for 
the  Kodak,  and  I  buy  all  plates  ready 
backed.  On  tour,  I  change  my  plates 
in  the  inn  bedroom  at  night,  carrying 
the  usual  little  folding  lamp  of  red  linen. 
The  best  candle  is  that  made  for 
lecturers’  reading-lamps,  as  it  lasts  a 
very  long  time.  I  have  often,  however, 


A  dozen  of  these  envelopes,  quarter- 
plate  size,  can  be  carried  comfortably 
in  a  roomy  breast  pocket.  There  is  no 
disadvantage  that  I  know  of  attached 
to  their  use,  for  the  early  faults  have 
been  overcome  by  the  makers, 
Mackenzie  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  I 
have  had  two  broken  plates,  and  could 
trace  both  to  my  own  fault.  An 
inveterate  photo-cyclo  touring  friend 
of  mine  uses  flat  films  in  the  envelopes, 
taking  up  the  remaining  space  with 
pieces  of  black  celluloid  of  the  same 
size  as  the  plate.  He  thus  saves 
weight,  and  he  gets  good  results.  The 
new  Kodoid  films,  which  are  mounted 

Winter  in  Teesdale.  W.  Fitzwater  Wray. 


had  to  cut  a  lump  off  my  bedroom 
candle.  Once,  on  tour  in  France,  a 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  entered  the 
bedroom  and  fogged  a  plate  badly. 
My  exposed  plates  are  wrapped  in 
brown  paper,  and  placed  in  the  original 
boxes,  such  packets  being  distinguished 
by  a  big  pencil  cross. 

Before  the  luggage-carrier  shown  in 
the  illustration  was  made,  I  sometimes 
used  the  well-known  back  wheel  carriers 
made  by  Turner,  of  Manchester,  which 
are  strong  enough  to  carry  a  man, 
but  more  often  I  carried  my  camera 
on  my  back,  as  I  want  the  room 
behind  me  for  clothes,  etc.,  boxes  of 
plates  and  the  little  lamp  being  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  the  middle  of  shirts 
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and  stockings.  Turner’s  make  a  back 
wheel  camera-carrier  with  flat  coiled 
springs,  but,  for  the  reason  cited,  as 
well  as  that  I  like  my  most  valuable 
property  under  my  eyes,  my  camera 
has  left  the  back  of  the  machine  for 
good.  The  parcel  containing  plates, 
as  well  as  the  camera,  should  be 
detached  at  once  when  putting  up  for 
the  night,  and  carried  straight  to  the 
bedroom.  Don’t  trust  Boots  or  the 
gar  con  or  Mary  Jane  with  the  camera. 
The  Talbot  carrier,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose 
I  have  found  yet,  and  I  always  use  it. 
The  straps  and  cycle  accessories  give 


it  a  complicated  look  in  the  picture, 
but  it  is  really  simplicity  itself.  It  is 
made  in  two  pieces,  which  hinge  round 
the  steering  -  post  and  clip  instantly, 
being  just  as  quickly  detached.  The 
two  projecting  blades  on  which  the 
weight  rests  are  of  spring  steel,  which 
absorbs  much  of  the  road-shock,  and 
it  is  very  strong.  Its  price  is 
four  -  and  -  sixpence.  The  bag  is  of 
ordinary  brown  canvas.  Rigid-sided 
cases  take  up  more  room,  and  often 
require  packing  material  to  fill  up. 
Sewn  to  the  inside  of  the  flap  of  my 
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bag,  I  have  a  strap  and  buckle  which 
hold  the  tripod  firmly.  In  the  bag  as 
shown,  ate  the  camera,  the  tripod-top, 
a  focussing-cloth  of  the  same  thin 
waterproof  material  that  I  pack  clothes 
in,  the  Mackenzie  slide  and  the  two 
lenses,  each  in  a  little  wash-leather  bag 
with  a  lump  of  wadding.  The  bag  has 
the  usual  long  and  stout  leather  strap 
for  carrying  it  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  leave  the  bicycle  for  a 
time,  and  this  strap  is  twisted  round 
behind  the  carrier  (in  front  of  the  brake 
rod)  and  back  again  to  buckle  in  front 
and  secure  the  bag  in  position.  The 
pressure  of  the  strap  keeps  the  contents 
from  shaking  about.  In  the  back  of 
the  bag,  where  the  camera  presses 
against  the  carrier,  I  have  a  piece  of 
felt,  half  an  inch  thick,  which  can  be 
got  from  a  trunk-maker. 

When  the  canvas  bag  is  thus 
attached,  I  carry  my  lamp  on  a  four- 
penny  detachable  bracket  on  the  front 
wheel  axle.  At  first  I  put  it  there  by 
necessity  ;  now  I  usually  keep  it  there 
even  when  riding  without  camera,  as 
the  road  is  better  lighted,  and  stones, 
etc.,  are  sooner  seen  on  account  of  the 
long  black  shadows  thrown  by  the  low 
light.  The  small  bag  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  hanging  from  the  frame  and 
fastened  to  the  top  tube  and  the  steer¬ 
ing-post  by  straps,  contains  twenty-one 
Mackenzie  envelopes.  It  was  made 
originally  for  maps  and  guide-books  or 
fruit,  etc.,  but  it  has  come  in  very  use¬ 
ful  for  my  envelopes.  It  does  not 
touch  my  knees,  nor  interfere  with  the 
lever  of  the  two-speed  gear.  In  Eng¬ 
land  you  may  save  yourself  weight  by 
posting  plates  or  films  beforehand  ; 
abroad  I  prefer  to  carry  the  lot.  I 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  my 
cameras  into  France.  When  asked 
by  country  people)  here  to  “  take  a 
picture”  of  the  baby  or  the  prize  pig, 
I  take  it  with  no  plate  in,  and  say 
“  Good  day,”  “  and  the  same  with 
intent  to  deceive.”  After  a  fearfully 
rough  ride — and  walk — over  Tan  Hill, 
in  North-West  Yorkshire,  when  I  had 
the  camera  on  my  back,  I  once  found 
my  focussing-screen  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  my  ensuing  photos  were  taken 
with  my  handkerchief  stretched  in  its 
place.  That  led  me  for  a  time  to  try 
the  celluloid  screen,  but  I  did  not  like 
it,  and  have  given  it  up. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLATES 
EXPOSED  ON  TOUR. 

MOST  amateurs  prefer  to  develop 
their  holiday  exposures  at 
home.  Even  if  they  have 
time  while  away,  the  accommodation 
for  washing  the  negatives  is  very  scanty 
as  a  general  rule  in  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses.  Upon  the  quality  of  the 
negative  depends  entirely  the  quality 
of  the  print.  In  consequence  of  faulty 
development  the  best  exposures  may 
be  quite  wasted,  or  at  any  rate  suffer 
in  value. 

Development  is  a  process  upon  which 
the  majority  of  amateurs  embark  in  a 
light-hearted  sort  of  way,  simply  using 
stand  development,  as  this,  according 
to  their  ideas,  will  give  the  best  results 
of  which  their  exposures  are  capable. 
Although  this  is  not  absolutely  the  case, 
yet  for  a  great  part  of  exposures  made 
by  amateurs  it  is  successful. 

In  cases  of  normal  or  underexposure 
stand  development  certainly  gives  very 
good  results ;  but  if  the  plates  have  been 
much  overexposed,  this  method  with 
the  formulae  in  ordinary  use  will  not 
produce  anything  very  extraordinary ; 
in  this  case  better  results  would  be 
attainable  with  solutions  mixed  specially 
for  the  purpose.  But  even  this  special 
condition  is  of  no  very  great  import¬ 
ance,  as  with  very  much  overexposed 
plates  even  the  most  careful  manipula¬ 
tions  will  seldom  give  good  negatives. 

How  comes  it  then,  since  stand 
development  as  a  general  thing  works 
so  well,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never 
practised,  seeing  that  to  portrait  and 
reproduction  photographers  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  necessary  to  see  the  results  of  their 
exposures  in  the  shortest  possible  time? 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  should  have 
some  control  over  his  developer,  i.e.,  be 
able  to  produce  a  negative  exactly 
according  to  his  needs ;  sometimes  he 
wishes  for  a  hard  negative,  sometimes 
for  a  soft  one,  and  in  artistic  work  this 
plays  a  very  important  part.  The 
lighting,  the  general  colouring  of  the 
original  often  makes  it  desirable  not  to 
work  with  the  ordinary  developer,  but 
to  have  one  specially  mixed  for  the 
purpose.  Retouching  and  the  choice 
of  a  printing  process  often  influence 


perceptibly  the  resulting  picture,  but 
after  all  the  true  foundation  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  is  the  negative  itself. 
There  are  pictures  in  which  brush  and 
pencil  have  played  a  far  greater  part 
than  has  the  chemical  action  of  the 
light. 

Intensification  and  reduction  are  also 
important  factors  in  the  improvement 
of  a  negative  after  development,  but 
why  should  two  or  even  three  processes 
have  to  be  gone  through  when  good 
results  may  be  obtained  by  skilful 
hands  with  only  one  ?  The  more 
chemical  processes  to  which  a  plate  is 
submitted,  the  greater  is  the  number 
of  possibilities  of  failure. 

While  on  the  one  hand  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  ordinary  process  of 
development  with  two  separate  solu¬ 
tions  (the  developer  and  the  soda)  gives 
the  greatest  latitude  of  control,  on  the  ' 
other  hand  the  process  of  stand  deve¬ 
lopment  is  both  simple  and  convenient, 
and  even  a  beginner  may  be  sure  of 
getting  good  average  negatives,  pro¬ 
vided  the  lighting  of  the  subject  and 
the  exposure  of  the  plate  have  been 
correct. 

For  the  beginner  stand  development 
is  specially  appropriate  for  his  holiday 
exposures,  as  these  are  not  plates  on 
which  he  wishes  to  experiment  in 
development.  They  are,  rather,  valu¬ 
able  to  him  as  mementoes  of  his  travels, 
which  he  would  like  to  keep  if  possible. 

The  question  is  very  often  asked  by 
beginners  as  to  how  long  stand  develop¬ 
ment  takes.  There  seems  to  be  a 
mistaken  idea  that  by  this  process  plates 
are  always  developed  in  a  certain 
known  time.  On  this  point  no  more 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
than  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
development.  The  duration  of  deve¬ 
lopment  is  dependent  on  many  factors : 
the  quality  of  the  plate,  the  exposure, 
the  properties  of  the  particular  deve¬ 
loper  and  the  extent  of  its  dilution,  the 
temperature,  the  degree  of  density 
desired  in  the  negative,  etc. 

For  stand  development,  as  for  the 
ordinary  method,  glycin  is  one  of  the 
easiest  developers  to  handle,  and  can 
therefore  be  recommended  to  beginners. 
It  gives  very  excellent  negatives.  For 
preparing  the  solution  the  old  formula 
is  the  best : — 
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Glycin .  io  grms. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (cryst.)  30  ,, 

Carbonate  of  potash  . .  50  , , 

Distilled  water . 180  ,, 


For  the  ordinary  method  this  solution 
is  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water  ;  for 
stand  development  with  ten  to  twelve 
times  the  quantity  of  water. 

Pyrocatechin  (with  potassium  car¬ 
bonate)  also  gives  good  results,  and  is 
easy  to  manipulate  for  the  beginner. 

We  could  give  many  other  examples 
of  developers  suitable  for  novices,  but 
think  we  have  said  enough  on  that 
subject.  In  closing,  we  will  merely 
say  which  are  the  developers  in  most 
general  use.  These  are  pyrogallic  acid 
and  hydroquinone.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  cheapness  of  these  chemicals 
in  comparison  with  others,  such  as 
glycin.  Added  to  this  pyro  possesses 
special  properties  in  working,  while 
hydroquinone  is  to  be  recommended  as 
giving  the  greatest  density. — P.  Hanneke 
in  Photographische  Mitteilungen. 

WITH  CAMERA  AND 
CARAVAN. 

GIVEN  plenty  of  time,  a  boon 
companion,  a  few  canine  friends, 
and  a  good  strong  horse,  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  pleasanter  way  of 
making  a  photographic  tour  than  in 
a  caravan. 

Ever  since  I  had  a  long  summer  in 
a  caravan  I  have  retained  a  strong 
respect  for  the  fraternity  of  gipsies,  for 
they  certainly  live  the  happy  life  ;  free 
from  all  the  cares  of  the  householder, 
free,  too,  from  the  taxes  that  cluster 
around  bricks  and  mortar,  they  come 
and  go  along  the  broad  roads,  or  loiter 
in  the  lonely  lanes.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  photographer,  bent  on 
a  pleasant  holiday,  should  not  for  a 
time  indulge  in  the  gipsies’  mode  of 
existence  without  going  into  the  broom 
and  basket  trade ;  and  to  this  end  I 
propose  giving  him  a  few  practical 
hints. 

First  of  all,  then,  don’t  be  persuaded 
to  have  a  motor  van,  for  with  such  a 
vehicle  all  the  picturesqueness — a  big 
item  in  a  trip  of  this  sort — and  half  the 
fun  will  be  done  away  with.  Don’t,  if 
you  have  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  take  a  servant,  or  you  will  lose 


half  the  experiences  that  will  be  most 
interesting  on  the  road.  Besides  which 
in  the  eyes  of  country  innkeepers 
travellers  with  servants  are  looked  on 
as  millionaires,  and  they  may,  of  course, 
get  extra  civility,  but  at  an  enhanced 
cost.  The  old  adage  about  residence 
in  Rome  applies  with  equal  force  to  a 
holiday  in  a  caravan,  and  it  seems 
only  natural  and  fit  that  we  should, 
while  occupying  the  gipsies’  house, 
follow  their  mode  of  life  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

My  advice,  then,  is  to  hire  or  buy  a 
real  gipsies’  van,  and  fit  it  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  taste.  There  are 
generally  two  bunks  across  the  front 
end  of  the  van — one  level  with  the 
floor  with  sliding  doors,  the  other  above 
it.  The  under  bunk  is  useful  for  stores, 
and  a  good  place  in  which  to  develop 
plates  during  the  daytime.  The  upper 
bunk  is  wide  enough  for  two  people  to 
sleep  in,  but  personally  I  recommend 
the  second  occupant  spending  his  nights 
in  a  hammock  slung  across  the  van 
from  corner  to  corner.  The  bath,  or 
anything  else  that  does  not  hurt  with 
the  weather,  can  comfortably  be  stowed 
on  the  roof,  round  which  there  is  a 
stout  railing.  Food  may  be  purchased 
while  moving  from  village  to  village, 
and  a  half-gallon  can,  replenished  daily 
at  the  wayside  inn  with  draught  beer, 
will  at  times  be  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  caravanist,  and  a  quick  producer 
of  brotherly  feeling  in  the  breasts  of 
the  wayfarers  we  are  sure  to  wish  to 
entertain  en  route.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  roadside  on 
which  we  can  safely  camp  for  the 
night,  for  laws  against  loitering  are 
strict  and  well  enforced,  so  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  make  friends  with  farmers  or 
publicans,  and  draw  the  van  into  one 
of  their  fields  for  the  night  and  tether 
or  stable  the  horse. 

This  vagabond  existence  develops  all 
the  latent  Bohemianism  in  the  most 
respectable  of  us ;  also,  the  constant 
change  of  scene,  away  from  everyday 
civilization  keeps  the  artistic  sense 
keenly  alive  to  all  pictorial  possibilities. 
The  freedom,  too,  is  so  worth  having. 
Here  are  no  trains  to  catch,  no  tyres  to 
puncture.  If  the  place  please  us,  here 
we  can  stay ;  if  we  see  in  it  no  scope 
for  our  cameras,  then  we  can  gently 
move  on. 


Caravaning  can  be  an  ideal  holiday 
existence.  With  a  roof  over  us  and 
the  open  road  before  us,  we  can  with 
perfect  freedom  wander  through  the 
country  and  say,  with  Walt  Whitman, 

From  this  hour  I  ordain  myself  loos’d  of 
limits  and  imaginary  lines, 

Going  where  I  list,  my  own  master  total 
and  absolute. 

Will  A.  Cadby. 
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might  use  the  sitting-room  table  for 
developing,  etc.!  I  stayed  there  exactly 
six  weeks,  and  during  that  time  (whisper 
it)  developed  under  the  bed,  which, 
needless  to  say,  was  without  the 
“  dragon’s  ”  knowledge,  and  was  very 
uncomfortable  The  landlady,  with 
whom  I  am  at  present,  is  most  obliging, 
and  seems  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  my  work.  That,  then,  is  the 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  APARTMENTS. 

'"T^HIS,  to  the  photographer  who  has 
j|  taken  rooms  for  the  first  time, 
will  seem  absolutely  impossible, 
as  the  modern  landlady  looks  with  any¬ 
thing  but  favour  on  the  much-abused 
photographer.  I  well  remember  the 
first  landlady  that  I  came  in  contact 
with.  She  was  the  type  of  landlady 
that  the  comic  artists  delight  in  por¬ 
traying,  thin  and  bony.  How  her  eyes 
flashed  when  I  mildly  asked  her  if  I 


The  Caravan.  Will  A.  Cadby. 


type  of  landlady  to  look  out  for.  Of 
course,  the  lodger  must  not  expect  to 
find  a  beautifully  fitted-up  dark-room  ; 
that  would  be  folly.  He  may,  if  he 
pays  a  good  round  sum,  have  the  use 
of  the  attic  or  cellar,  which  he  can  set 
apart  solely  for  photographic  purposes. 

This  article  is  intended  chiefly  for 
those  who  pay  about  20s.  or  less  for  a 
bedroom  and  very  small  sitting-room. 

I  use  my  sitting-room  for  developing, 
printing,  etc. ;  in  fact,  use  it  as  a 
dark-room,  and  a  very  good  one  it 
makes  too.  There  seems  to  be  only 
one  objection  to  the  use  of  the  sitting 
dark-room,  which  is  that  one  can  only 
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make  use  of  it  for  developing,  enlarg¬ 
ing,  etc.,  at  night.  This  is  an 
objection  when  the  photographer 
wishes  to  change  his  plates  during 
the  day,  but  by  asking  he  will  be 
able  to  have  the  use  of  the  coal 
cellar  for  a  few  minutes,  and  this  does 
very  well  for  changing  plates  in.  A 
better  plan  is  to  always  fill  the  sheaths 
or  dark  slides  overnight  when  an  out¬ 
ing  is  contemplated.  My  landlady  very 
kindly  put  up  two  fairly  long  shelves  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  my  sitting- 
room,  and  neatly  ran  a  small  curtain 
along,  which  completely  hides  the 
rather  formidable  array  of  bottles,  etc. 

One  of  the  shelves  is  used  for  nothing 
but  bottles  and  chemicals.  The  second 
holds  the  dishes,  measures,  printing 
frame,  etc.  My  mounting  papers  are 
kept  on  a  small  bamboo  table,  which 
is  also  out  of  the  way ;  as  is  also 
the  magic  lantern,  which  is  used  for 
■enlarging.  This  finds  a  resting-place 
under  the  sofa,  along  with  the  camera 
and  lantern-slide  apparatus,  which  is 
made  out  of  an  old  cardboard  box. 
Carbon,  platinotype  and  P.O.P.  print¬ 
ing  is  all  done  during  my  dinner  hour 
in  the  bedroom,  the  developing,  toning, 
etc.,  being  left  till  the  evening.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  get  three  or  four 
prints  struck  off  before  dinner  is  ready. 
Mounting,  developing  and  reading  are 
done  at  night. 

The  developing  should  be  done  on 
the  dining  table,  the  cloth  of  which  is 
removed,  and  several  sheets  of  news¬ 
paper  substituted  for  the  tablecloth, 
over  which  is  finally  placed  a  large 
sheet  of  glass,  which  may  also  be  used 
to  trim  prints  on.  Any  spills  of  the 
solutions  therefore  cause  no  damage, 
but  should  be  wiped  up,  when  noticed, 
with  an  old  towel. 

It  is  advisable  for  all  “  lodgers  ”  to 
make  up  their  own  solutions,  for 
although  it  is  a  little  more  expensive 
in  the  first  place  to  buy  the  necessary 
chemicals,  it  will  be  found  in  the  long 
run  that  there  will  be  a  great  saving 
of  sd. 

If,  as  one  of  my  landladies  did, 
“  H’objected  to  ’aving  ’er  table  made  a 
mess  hof,”  look  out  for  fresh  rooms  at 
once. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  for  any 
young  fellow  to  be  able  to  continue  his 
pet  hobby  in  “digs”  as  well  as  in  a 


really  good  dark-room — in  fact,  it  has  a 
number  of  good  points,  the  chief  being 
that  in  winter  the  room  is  pleasant  and 
warm  and  the  solutions  will  be  certain 
to  act  properly,  as,  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  room,  they  will  be  kept 
at  the  right  temperature  for  developing, 
etc.,  a  very  desirable  thing  indeed  in 
winter. 

A  hobby  is  essential  for  a  young 
fellow  in  “  diggings,”  as  otherwise 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  frequent 
the  bars  and  billiard  saloons.  If  possible, 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  he 
join  the  local  photographic  society,  for 
the  advantages  are  not  to  be  despised, 
and  as  the  society  will  be  sure  to  give 
a  new  member  a  hearty  welcome,  he 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  de  trop. 

Most  societies  have  rooms  in  which 
developing,  enlarging,  etc.,  can  be 
carried  on.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  the  “lodger,”  as  he  has  very 
often  not  enough  room  to  make  enlarge¬ 
ments  ;  and,  even  if  he  has,  the  expense 
of  large-size  dishes  may  be  prohibitive. 
Again,  a  single  10  X  8  plate  or  piece 
of  bromide  paper  can  be  bought,  if 
required,  at  the  society’s  rooms,  and 
this  is  very  useful  if  an  enlargement 
is  only  wanted  now  and  then. 

There  is  another  little  matter  which  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  as  it  is  rather 
important  I  give  it  now,  i.e. :  If  a  bright 
fire  is  in  the  room,  either  put  a  little 
water  on  to  it,  or  else  borrow  a  fire¬ 
screen  and  place  it  well  round  the  fire. 
Of  course,  I  am  alluding  to  cases  where 
either  the  plates  are  being  changed  or 
developed.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
better  and  safer  to  cover  the  dish 
throughout  the  operation,  as  there  is 
some  danger  of  accidentally  fogging 
the  plate  (especially  if  they  are  of 
the  orthochromatic  variety)  if  this  is 
not  done. 

Clarence  Pouting. 

MOUNTAINEERING 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Editor. 

OUNTAINEERING  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  popular  pursuit, 
and  despite  the  writers  of  the 
last  century  who  condemned  every 
steep  place  as  “  horrid,”  and  wrote 
of  an  ordinary  sloping  hill  side  as 
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“abruptly  precipitous,”  the  love  of 
scrambling  in  rough  and  risky  places 
has  made  vast  headway  in  human 


hearts  and  mountaineering  is  now 
recognised  as  a  most  desirable  means 
of  exercising  the  limbs  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  nervous  system. 

The  appetite  for  novelty,  also,  is 
largely  instrumental  in  leading  men  to 
seek  out  -  of  -  the  -  way  places,  which 
places  are  chiefly  to  be  found,  in  our 
own  over-populated  land,  among  the 
mountainous  parts,  where  crags  and 
boulders  and  stony  screes  reign 
supreme. 

Photographs  of  wild  mountain 
scenery  have  not  yet  become  hack¬ 
neyed.  The  professional-view  man  has 
to  some  extent  penetrated  the  “  steep 
places  of  the  earth  ”  but  without  going 
far  from  the  beaten  track,  so  that  for 
the  amateur  there  is  still  a  large 
field  of  new  work  open,  away  from 
“recognised”  features  and  far  from  the 
madding  crowd. 

The  great  thing  in  mountain  photo¬ 
graphy  is  the  outfit — which  must  be 
efficient  and  at  the  same  time  neither 
cumbersome  nor  heavy.  I  have  tried 
almost  every  kind  of  camera  in  the 


course  of  a  good  many  years’  experience 
among  our  British  mountains,  from 
the  smallest  and  most  portable  hand 
camera  up  to  the  solidly 
built  whole-plate,  and  at  last 
I  begin  to  think  I  am  work¬ 
ing  on  right  lines. 

The  first  portion  of  the 
orthodox  outfit  which  I  found 
it  advisable  to  discard  was 
the  camera  case,  the  ordinary 
satchel -bag  which  swings 
over  one  shoulder  and  holds 
camera  slides  and  lens,  whilst 
the  tripod  is  carried  in  the 
hand.  This  antiquated 
method  may  answer  well 
enough  for  plain  sailing  on 
more  or  less  level  and  easy 
ground,  but  in  steep  or  diffi¬ 
cult  places  it  is  too  serious  a 
handicap.  The  strap  of  the 
bag  constricts  the  chest  and 
interferes  with  that  deep 
breathing  which  is  essential 
for  extra  exertion ;  the  bag 
itself  often  swings  forward 
just  when  stooping  forward 
in  a  critical  place  and  alters 
one’s  centre  of  gravity  in  a 
very  unpleasant  manner.  Moreover, 
one  can  ill  spare  a  hand  for  carrying 


A  Snow  Couloir. 
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the  tripod.  The  Alpine  climber’s 
rucksack  is  open  to  none  of  these 
drawbacks.  It  is  carried  by  straps 


going  round  the  shoulders  and  leaving 
the  chest  quite  free.  The  tripod 
can  be  fastened  outside  the  sack  by 
small  straps,  and  so  comfortable  is  the 
swing  of  the  whole  load,  that  quite 
double  the  usual  weight  can'be  carried 
with  the  same  amount  of  effort.  Both 
hands  are  free  for  wielding  the  ice-axe 
or  alpenstock,  or  for  gripping  the 
ledges  in  rock  climbing. 

For  mountaineering  in  England, 
where  an  ice-axe  is  only  necessary  in 
winter,  the  alpenstock  is  more  generally 
used,  and  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
rougher  work.  I  felt  that  I  had  got  a 
really  good  thing  when  an  enterprising 
manufacturer  made  for  me  a  full- 
length,  strong  and  thoroughly  rigid 
alpenstock  camera-stand  ;  one  that 
would  bear  severe  handling,  and  under¬ 
go  the  strain  of  friction  upon  rock- 
surfaces  like  gigantic  sandpaper,  of 
immersion  in  water,  or  continuous  rain 
for  hours,  without  its  various  parts 
coming  from  together  or  on  the  other 
hand  solidifying  into  an  inseparable 
whole.  This  alpenstock  tripod  is  des¬ 


cribed  more  fully  among  the  Trade 
Notes  of  this  issue.  Failing  a  tripod 
of  this  kind,  I  would  advise  the  lightest 
form  of  stand  compatible  with 
rigidity,  fastened  on  to  the 
outside  of  the  rucksack. 

For  a  long  time,  I  alternated 
between  carrying  a  heavy  half¬ 
plate  camera,  with  six  double 
slides  rather  solidly  made,  and 
a  hand  camera  of  the  reservoir 
pattern  holding  twelve  quarter- 
plates.  The  latter  did  fairly 
well,  but  my  averages  fell  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  half-plate 
record  ;  and  occasionally  when 
I  thoughtlessly  took  a  big  jump' 
or  indulged  in  violent  gym¬ 
nastics,  the  whole  of  the  unex¬ 
posed  plates  would  fall  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  camera,  and 
put  a  stop  to  further  snapping 
until  the  next  day.  The  half¬ 
plate  often  proved  a  severe  strain 
upon  lung  and  limb — especially 
when  others  in  my  party  were 
but  lightly  laden.  Besides,  there 
was  always  a  good  deal  of  time 
lost  in  opening  out  and  closing 
up — seldom  could  an  exposure 
be  made  under  fifteen  minutes.  These 
drawbacks  were  serious,  and  I  longed  for 


some  better  form  of  camera — lighter  and 
more  quickly  erected.  At  last  it  came  1 
I  made  a  great  plunge  and  adopted 


A  Chimney. 
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flat  films.  I  went  in  for  a  new  half¬ 
plate  camera,  light,  but  strongly  made, 
folding  up  in  the  American  fashion, 
so  that  the  lens  need  not  be  unscrewed 
every  time.  That  alone  was  a  great 
saving.  And  the  same  enterprising 
manufacturer  who  provided  the  alpen¬ 
stock  stand  also  fitted  me  up  with  the 
camera  and,  what  was  more  important 
still,  a  changing  box  holding  twenty- 
four  flat  films  in  aluminium  sheaths. 
The  weight  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
outfit  was  about  that  of  three  double 
backs  loaded  with  plates.  My  outfit 
was  slightly  reduced  in  weight  ;  the 
frequent  necessity  of  carrying  extra 
plates  was  entirely  removed,  and  if 
only  cut  films  could  be  obtained  at  2/3 


from  £2.  upwards,  according  to  quality, 
and  with  the  cheaper  sets  very  good 
work  can  be  done. 

The  mountaineering  photographer 
puts  his  apparatus  to  far  more  severe 
tests  than  his  brethren  who  seek  green 
pastures  and  promenades  and  parks. 
He  has  often  to  set  up  his  tripod  on 
less  than  a  square  yard  of  land  surface, 
with  certain  death  facing  him  on  three 
sides  out  of  four,  if  he  should  take  a 
single  false  step.  Add  to  these  trying 
circumstances  a  biting  north-easterly 
breeze,  and  imagine  if  you  can  the 
worry  of  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
failing  to  work  smoothly,  or  breaking 
down  after  the  labour  of  conveyance  to 
considerable  altitudes.  Moisture  plays 


per  dozen  instead  of  the  expensive 
price  of  3/6,  I  should  now  be  almost  a 
happy  man. 

The  lens  itself  is  no  small  weight, 
and  it  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
to  carry  two.  The  best  form  of  lens  is 
the  smaller  casket  set,  which  is  little,  if 
any  heavier,  than  an  ordinary  rapid 
rectilinear  and  admits  of  many  useful 
combinations.  The  advantage  of 
being  able  to  change  from  short  to 
long  focus,  from  wide  to  narrow  angle 
is  far  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  For 
that  reason  no  photographer  should 
remain  satisfied  until  he  has  obtained 
a  casket  or  combination  set.  They  are 
to  be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices — 

View  from  Helvellyn,  Easter,  1901. 


havoc  with  tripods  and  dark  slides. 
Once,  after  continuous  and  unavoidable 
exposure  to  heavy  rain  for  four  hours, 
I  found  my  waterproof  rucksack  soaked 
through — the  lens  case  a  pulpy  mass — 
the  slides  devoid  of  French  polish. 
But  they  were  well  made  and  still 
worked  smoothly. 

It  is  never  wise  to  place  either 
camera,  slides,  or  changing  box  in  a 
rucksack  without  first  fitting  them  into 
light  cardboard  cloth-covered  boxes. 
The  box  which  holds  the  camera 
should  have  a  thicker  piece  of  card¬ 
board  at  the  focussing  screen  side,  or  a 
smash  may  occur.  A  rucksack  will 
easily  hold  a  good  many  other  things 
besides  the  photographic  outfit  and 
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therefore  it  is  well  to  protect  the  latter 
in  the  manner  suggested.  Besides  that, 
things  churn  about  terribly  in  the  course 
of  a  long  day  “o’er  rough  and  smooth.” 

Well,  I  have  said  the  best  I  know 
about  a  mountaineer’s  outfit,  and  not 
from  theory,  but  from  actual  practice. 

And  if  there  are  any  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mountains  of  Great 
Britain,  those  of  the  Lake  Country, 
of  North  Wales,  of  Arran,  of  Skye,  and 
the  Scottish  mainland,  there  are  many 
treats  in  store  for  them.  My  pictures 
are  all  of  Lake  Country  scenery. 

TOURING  WITH 
THE  CAMERA. 

Prize  Essay  by  T.  B.  Gibson. 

IN  choosing  the  apparatus  to  be  used 
when  touring  with  the  camera, 
one  must  of  course  consider  both 
efficiency  and  convenience. 

Particularly  efficiency,  though  so 
many  people  are  more  apt  to  consider 
convenience  and  so  content  themselves 
with  a  guinea  hand  camera,  on  any 
and  every  occasion.  But  when  choos¬ 
ing  the  apparatus  we  are  to  take  with 
us  on  a  tour  we  must  consider  the 
district  into  which  we  are  going  and 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  we  expect  to 
photograph.  For  instance,  if  we  are 
going  to  the  sea  intent  on  taking  boats, 
cloud  effects,  breaking  waves,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  objects  of  the  sea¬ 
shore,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
good  hand  camera  in  competent  hands. 
The  hand  camera  should  be  one  with 
a  focussing  scale. 

Then  for  touring  in  mountain  scenery 
a  stand  camera  (half-plate  preferably) 
is  vastly  superior  to  a  snap-shot, 
particularly  if  used  with  a  colour 
screen.  For  taking  Alpine  scenery, 
snow-capped  mountains  against  blue 
sky,  the  colour  screen  is  essential.  It 
is  very  desirable  also  in  all  mountain 
scenery  as  distant  mountains  are  often 
otherwise  lost  in  the  sky.  For  taking 
woodland  scenery,  such  as  is  met  with 
in  the  “  Dukeries,”  a  stand  camera,  is 
of  course,  essential.  So  that  we  see 
when  choosing  our  apparatus  we  must 
first  consider  the  locality  in  which  we 
are  going  to  photograph.  So  much 
for  the  camera  itself.  As  for  the  lens 
if  you  have  a  casket  so  much  the 
better,  if  not,  an  ordinary  R.R.  answers 


pretty  well  for  most  things.  In  photo¬ 
graphing  mountain  scenery  a  telephoto 
lens  is  often  very  useful  but  it  requires 
a  very  rigid  stand,  and  considerable 
skill  and  experience  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

A  rucksack  is  the  best  thing  to  carry 
the  camera  in.  If  you  have  the  camera 
slung  behind  you  in  an  ordinary  case 
it  invariably  jolts  round  in  front  when 
you  are  descending  hills  and  makes 
itself  a  great  nuisance. 

Then  there  is  the  vexed  question  of 
developing  at  home  or  away.  Develop¬ 
ing  on  a  holiday  away  from  home  is  a 
great  nuisance,  and  I  very  often  keep 
my  plates  to  be  developed  when  I  get 
back.  Still  if  I  can  get  a  decent 
convenient  place  to  develop  in  I  much 
prefer  developing  on  the  spot  ;  I  can 
see  what  mistakes  I  am  making  and 
correct  them  as  I  go  along,  and  I 
find  I  can  do  much  better  work  that 
way.  But  then  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
a  decent  place  to  develop  in.  True, 
there  is  the  dark-room  of  the  ubiquitous 
local  photographer,  but  the  dark-rooms 
I  generally  come  across  are  dirty  and 
far  from  light-tight,  cupboards  be¬ 
strewn  with  ruined  negatives,  the  signs 
of  many  amateurs  who  have  gone 
before.  Anyone  who  has  tried  it  knows 
what  a  fearful  job  it  is  to  develop  a 
batch  of  a  hundred  negatives  that 
you’ve  taken  on  a  tour. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  develop  an 
occasional  plate  to  see  that  you  are 
getting  your  exposures  about  right, 
even  if  you  do  use  an  exposure  meter. 

For  changing  plates  I  generally  use 
the  dark-room  of  some  local  photo¬ 
grapher.  If  that  fails  I  use  an  ordinary 
bed-room.  When  it  is  quite  dark  I 
pull  the  blinds  down,  and  for  a  ruby 
lamp  use  a  penny  sheet  of  ruby  paper 
folded  into  a  cylinder  and  pinned  at 
the  edges,  and  a  candle.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  portable  lamp  I  know. 

TOURING  WITH 
A  CAMERA. 

Prize  Essay  by  Stanley  J.  Milner. 
N  my  mind  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
touring  the  country  with  a  camera 
and  bicycle,  the  former  takes  you 
through  beautiful  country  at  your  own 
pleasure,  while  the  latter  records  all  the 
delightful  scenery  through  which  you 
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pass,  and  when  home  again  brings 
back  pleasant  memories  of  those  days 
spent  with  bicycle  and  camera. 

My  ideal  form  of  camera  is  the  folding 
hand  and  stand,  of  which  there  are 
dozens  of  excellent  designs  on  the 
market.  It  is  so  compact  when  closed 
in  its  neat  leather  case,  which  generally 
will  hold  the  double  plate  holders  in 
addition  to  the  camera.  It  is  also  the 
kind  of  camera  for  taking  all  classes  of 
work,  as  it  is  usually  equipped  with  a 
rising  front  and  swing  back,  so  that 
architectural  subjects  can  be  attempted. 

The  best  way  of  carrying  the  camera 
when  riding  on  the  bicycle  is  slung 
across  the  shoulders.  In  this  position 
there  is  no  rattle,  which  invariably 
occurs  when  it  is  attached  to  the 
machine,  which  also  does  not  improve 
the  camera  as  well  as  being  annoying  to 
the  rider.  Some  people  attach  the  case 
to  the  handle-bars,  but  in  my  opinion 
this  interferes  with  the  proper  steering 
of  the  bicycle,  and  frequently  with  the 
working  of  the  brakes,  as  nowadays 
most  of  us  use  free  wheels. 

Never  start  on  a  tour  with  new 
apparatus,  as  there  are  always  some 
little  peculiarities  about  every  camera 
which  one  wants  to  get  used  to,  such 
as  finders  not  showing  the  same  view  as 
the  lens,  focussing  scale  not  accurate, 
and  if  dark  slides  are  used  these  often 
have  an  unhappy  knack  of  letting  in 
light  at  the  top  and  so  fogging  the 
plate.  Any  one  of  these  little  defects 
could  soon  be  remedied  if  the  camera 
were  used  some  time  beforehand,  but  if 
not  found  out  before  going  away  would 
spoil  the  results  of  any  tour. 

Now  what  to  use — plates  or  films. 
Personally,  I  have  worked  with  both 
and  obtained  good  negatives.  Latterly 
I  have  returned  to  plates  because  they 
are  more  certain  in  their  results  and 
about  one-third  in  price.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  films  are 
delightfully  easy  to  put  in  the  camera 
(dispensing  as  they  do  with  a  dark¬ 
room)  and  also  to  expose ;  in  fact,  too 
easy,  as  one  is  apt  to  waste  them  on 
useless  subjects.  With  plates  it  is 
different,  as,  having  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  filling  one’s  slides  in  a  dark¬ 
room  and,  I  may  say,  removing  the 
previously-exposed  plates,  the  extra 
trouble  makes  one  keener  on  obtaining 
something  nice  for  every  exposure. 


I  have  seen  it  recommended  to 
develop  while  on  tour,  but  this  I  never 
do,  as  it  necessitates  taking  developer, 
dishes,  etc.,  with  one.  I  always  pack 
the  exposed  plates  into  their  original 
boxes  and  papers,  four  in  each  paper 
in  two  pairs,  face  to  face  with  nothing 
between  the  film  side,  and  label  the 
outside  of  the  box — “  Exposed  plates 
to  be  developed  ” — which  I  do  after  my 
return  home  at  my  leisure ;  and  I  am 
certain  better  negatives  are  obtained 
than  when  working  in  a  makeshift  or 
the  strange  dark-room  of  the  local 
dealer.  In  some  cases,  when  not 
certain  of  the  exposure,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  develop  one  or  two  plates 
while  on  tour. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  a  tour  made  with  camera  and 
bicycle.  Every  negative  recalls  all 
the  incidents  of  a  delightful  holiday 
spent  amidst  pleasant  surroundings. 

TOURING  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

Prize  Essay  by  G.  H.  Lewin. 
HE  intense  pleasure  of  “  Touring 
with  a  Camera  ”  is  only  known 
to  those  who  have  actually  tried 
it,  and  have  enjoyed  the  wandering 
in  Nature’s  treasure  house  gathering 
records  of  many  a  well-spent  day. 
To  really  understand  how  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoyment 
out  of  a  tour,  one  wants  to  have  tried 
it  in  various  ways  and  under  various 
conditions,  and  so  find  out  what  is 
most  suited  to  one’s  particular  needs. 

After  several  tours  in  our  own  sea¬ 
girt  Isle  and  amongst  the  quaint  old 
towns  of  Germany,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  with  several  different  kinds 
of  cameras,  the  writer  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  to  suit  his  own 
needs  at  any  rate,  the  very  best  form  of 
camera  is  a  quarter-plate  combination 
hand  and  stand  bellows  camera,  to 
close  up  into  box  form  with  the  lens 
inside.  Of  the  lens  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  if  good  work  is  to  be  done 
and  especially  if  lantern  slides  are  to 
be  made  from  the  negatives  taken,  a 
lens  working  at  an  aperture  of  not  less 
than  // 8  must  be  used,  or  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  surely  follow ;  if  it  can  be 
used  at  two  or  more  focal  lengths  it 
will  be  much  more  useful. 

Then  with  camera  and  slides  slung 
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in  their  case  over  the  shoulders  and 
tripod  in  hand  the  preparations  are 
complete  for  anything  that  may  turn  up. 

If  on  a  walking  tour,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  pack  and  adjust 
everything  so  as  to  take  up  the  smallest 
amount  of  space,  and  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  as  easily  as  possible. 

Probably  the  best  way  is  to  have  a 
knapsack  on  the  back  containing  all 
the  necessary  clothes  (which  must  not 
be  many),  the  camera,  etc.,  when  not 
likely  to  be  wanted  and  two  or  three 
boxes  of  plates,  in  case  of  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  any  at  the  next  stopping  place. 

If  in  the  region  of  trains  then  the 
easier  way  is  to  send  the  knapsack  on 
each  day  in  advance,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  must  be  always  prepared  to 
carry  it  if  necessary. 

When  any  suitable  subjects  for  snap¬ 
shots  may  be  likely  to  turn  up,  it  is 
best  to  have  the  camera  set  ready  and 
slung  by  a  thin  strap  over  the  shoulder 
so  that  it  can  be  used  at  a  moments 
notice,  the  tripod  being  either  strapped 
to  the  knapsack  or  if  not  encumbered 
with  your  luggage,  it  may  be  slung  by 
a  similar  light  strap  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  camera. 

If  touring  with  a  bicycle,  which  is 
the  most  enjoyable  way  of  taking  a 
holiday,  if  you  use  the  cycle  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  then  the  luggage  carrying 
question  is  much  simplified,  for  all 
clothing,  etc.,  can  be  put  in  the  bag 
hung  between  the  frame,  the  camera 
packed  in  its  case  on  a  carrier  just 
under  the  lamp  bracket,  and  the  tripod 
strapped  to  the  handle  bars,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  it  does 
not  get  in  the  way  of  one’s  legs  either 
when  riding,  mounting  or  dismounting. 

When  cycling  the  whole  of  the 
luggage  must  be  carefully  and  strongly 
packed  and  strapped  on,  any  careless¬ 
ness  in  this  will  most  surely  result  in 
displacement  of  the  various  packages, 
and  the  necessity  of  repacking. 

If  one  wishes  to  leave  the  roadway, 
the  bicycle  and  luggage  can  nearly 
always  be  left  at  a  cottage  or  farm¬ 
house  and  if  it  cannot  be,  the  use  of  a 
little  extra  energy  will  take  a  cycle  on 
more  places  than  a  turnpike  road  with 
very  little  extra  trouble. 

By  the  combined  use  of  cycle  and 
one’s  own  legs  many  wild  places  of  the 
earth  (of  which  there  are  still  some  to 


be  found  even  in  overcrowded  England) 
can  be  found  which  would  otherwise 
be  troublesome  and  when  time  is 
limited  impossible  to  visit. 

The  changing  of  plates  can  easily  be 
done  in  the  bedroom  at  night,  when  the 
blinds  are  drawn,  and  the  exposed 
plates  carefully  repacked  in  the  paper 
and  box  from  which  the  refills  are 
taken.  Be  sure  and  not  pack  in 
printed  paper.  The  writer  did  so  once, 
and  is  the  not  -  altogether  proud 
possessor  of  a  negative  with  the  date 
1899  beautifully  printed  across  it  as  a 
result.  If  touring  principally  by  train, 
and  able  to  take  plenty  of  luggage,  it 
is  better  in  many  ways  to  develop 
each  evening,  as  it  no  doubt  gives  an 
opportunity  of  checking  exposures,  and 
often  also  of  trying  again  if  a  failure 
occurs  with  something  particularly 
interesting ;  of  course  if  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  dark-rooms,  they  should 
most  certainly  be  taken  advantage  of 
whenever  possible. 

When  walking  or  cycling  away  from 
such  luxuries  then  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  all  the  care  in  exposing  you 
possibly  can,  and  to  pack  the  plates  up 
again  each  day  and  hope  for  the  best, 
at  least  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  developing  at  leisure  in  your  own 
little  box,  proudly  called  “  my  dark¬ 
room  ”  and  in  the  ruby  light,  the 
watching  of  the  growing  pictures  will 
bring  the  holiday  all  back  again.  As 
the  exposures  may  be  uncertain  and 
the  best  results  wanted  even  when  the 
chances  are  poor,  as  some  of  the 
negatives  can  never  be  replaced,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  good  old  pyro- 
soda  at  half  strength  or  less  to  start 
with  and  finish  with  stronger  as  may 
be  found  necessary. 

Just  a  word  as  to  daylight  roller¬ 
loading  films.  They  are  no  doubt  very 
useful  in  many  persons’  hands,  but  as 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  as  fast  as  plates 
and  the  percentages  of  failures  far 
greater  they  are  best  left  alone  for  tour¬ 
ing  purposes,  unless  one  is  thoroughly 
well  up  in  their  possibilities  and  limit¬ 
ations.  Personally  the  writer  has  made 
a  sad  mess  of  those  he  has  used. 

Then  with  a  good  brand  of  plate  to 
use  and  fairly  good  weather  a  person 
must  be  hard  to  please  indeed  if  a  very 
large  amount  of  enjoyment  is  not  ex¬ 
tracted  from  “  Touring  with  a  Camera.” 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letters  or  suggestions  from  readers  are  always  read 
with  interest,  though  the  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  them  as  fully  as  many  deserve. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Accepted  Contributions  are  paid  for  when  published. 
Rejected  MSS.  are  returned  when  stamps  have  been 
enclosed  for  that  purpose.  The  kind  of  article  most 
needed  is  that  dealing  with  some  particular  application 
of  photography,  especially  when  well  illustrated. 
Purely  descriptive  articles,  unless  of  exceptional 
interest  are  not  required.  Neither  are  contributions 
upon  every-day  processes,  unless  they  explain  new 
methods  in  practice.  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Practical  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  100  lantern  slides,  selected  from  se'eral 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  usually  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

March  24 — April  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Southern 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  Jas.  M.  MacLean, 
28,  Bank  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

April  23 — 25.  Exhibition  of  the  Grangemouth  Amateur 
Photographic  Association. 

April  23 — 30.  Exhibition  of  the  Cornwall  Central 

Photographic  Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  Alec  Gregg, 
Central  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

May  1 — 31.  Paris  Photographic  Salon.  Secretary: 
44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 


Touring.  The  touring  season  is  rapidly 

approaching,  and  may  be 
said  to  begin  at  Easter,  though  for  most 
people  July  and  August  are  the  months. 
Whether  our  readers  take  their  holidays  early 
or  late  in  the  year,  the  present  time  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  appropriate  for  a  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  and  methods  of  photography 
as  applied  to  touring.  Some  advocate  a  cer¬ 
tain  plan  of  action  in  regard  to  apparatus 
when  on  tour,  some  another,  and  it  is  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  together  different  opinions 
that  we  have  framed  the  present  issue.  The 
novice  who  is  disposed  to  learn  by  experience 
may  read  what  others  have  to  say  upon 
methods  of  carrying  and  the  respective  advan¬ 
tages  of  developing  on  journey  or  return  ;  he 
may  examine  the  opinions  of  authorities  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  best  forms  of  apparatus  and  the 
least  troublesome  way  of  carrying  them  ;  and 
having  learned  what  can  be  learned  in  this 
way,  let  him  then  determine  by  practice  which 
plan  best  answers  his  own  circumstances  and 
requirements. 


Portability.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  primary  aim  of  the  tourist 
is  to  obtain  a  camera  which  is  portable.  Heavy 
apparatus  is  often  a  nuisance.  At  the  same 
time  he  does  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  quality 
of  his  results  in  aiming  at  the  lightest  and 
most  easily  carried  camera.  But  photo¬ 
graphers  can  no  longer  complain  of  heavy 
appliances  or  of  bulky  kits.  The  improve¬ 
ments  and  inventions  of  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  have  put  amateur  photography  upon  a 
vastly  easier  footing  than  formerly.  With 
film  cameras  especially  remarkable  advances 
have  been  made,  but  an  enormous  extension 
of  their  use  is  retarded  by  the  high  prices  of 
films.  This  applies  not  only  to  roll-film 
cameras,  but  also  to  changing  boxes  and  other 
arrangements  for  flat  or  cut  films  adapted  to 
ordinary  cameras.  Why  the  price  of  films 
remains  higher  than  plates  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  way  is  open  for  some  big  firm  to 
bring  out  films  at  the  price  of  plates,  and 
sweep  in  the  whole  of  the  trade. 

* 

Developing  The  photographer  of  olden 
on  Tour.  times  was  compelled  to  de¬ 

velop  on  the  spot,  and  had 
to  push  a  dark-room  on  wheels  about  with 
him.  The  amateur  of  to-day  can  almost  put 
all  he  wants  in  his  pockets.  A  dark-room 
lamp  may  be  improvised  out  of  a  sheet  of 
non-actinic  paper  bent  in  the  form  of  a  cylin¬ 
der  and  placed  over  a  candle.  For  trays 
plate  boxes  answer  admirably,  especially  if  a 
piece  of  grease  proof  paper  is  carefully  folded 
at  the  corners  and  placed  in  them  as  a  loose 
waterproof  lining.  For  fixing  borrow  a  pie- 
dish.  Developers  and  fixers  in  the  cartridge 
or  tablet  form  are  sold  by  every  dealer.  Even 
a  celluloid  measuring-glass  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  a  practised  hand  can  guess 
pretty  well  how  much  water  is  needed.  At 
the  same  time  I  find  it  is  better  to  develop  at 
home  at  leisure,  and  be  content  to  apply  the 
above  plan  to  occasionally  testing  an  exposure 
whilst  on  tour  to  see  that  all  is  going  well. 

* 

*  * 

Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom. — The  preliminary  syllabus  has  just 
been  issued,  and  contains  particulars  of  the 
excursions,  etc.  Briefly,  the  arrangements 
are  as  follows: — Monday,  July  6th — Conver¬ 
sazione  and  reception  by  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Perth,  presidential  address  by  Sir  Robert 
Pullar,  followed  by  a  series  of  slides  of  “  Egypt, 
the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  Palestine,”  by  William 
Agate,  Esq.,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon.  (of  Paisley). 
Tuesday,  July  7th — River  excursion  by  special 
steamer  to  Newburgh,  returning  by  rail  to 
Perth  for  vice  versa) .  There  will  be  no  meeting 
in  the  evening.  Wednesday,  J uly  8th,  morning 
at  10 — Annual  general  meeting  ;  morning  at 
11 — Meeting  of  the  new  council  ;  afternoon  at 
3 — The  president  (Sir  Robert  Pullar)  and  Lady 
Pullar  will  give  a  garden  party  at  “  Tayside 
evening  at  7 — Annual  dinner  and  smoking 
concert.  Thursday,  July  9th — Excursion  to 
Dunkfield,  etc.  ;  evening  at  8-30 — A  paper  by 
Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  (Dundee)  on  “Fact  and 
Fashion  in  Photography,”  followed  by  a 
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selection  of  lantern  slides  by  members  of  the 
Perthshire  Society.  Friday,  July  10th — 
Excursion  to  Blairgowrie,  etc.  ;  evening  at 
8-30 — A  paper  by  Dr.  Gustav  Mann  (Oxford) 
on  “Micro-photography,”  followed  by  a  series 
of  lantern  slides.  Saturday,  July  nth — 
Excursions  to  Invermay,  Kinfauns,  Stobhall, 
etc.,  as  may  be  desired;  evening  at  8 — A.  L. 
Henderson,  Esq.,  will  give  a  lantern  lecture 
on  “Cairo,  the  Nile  and  the  Great  Assouan 
Dam,”  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Perth 
Consumptive  Sanatorium.  The  meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perthshire 
Society  of  Natural  Science,  where  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  apparatus,  etc.,  will  also  take 
place.  A  new  feature  of  this  exhibition  will 
be  the  gathering  together  of  a  large  number  of 
unframed  prints  by  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  taken  at  any  previous  Convention.  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  of  Thorniehurst,  Headingley, 


Leeds,  has  charge  of  this  section,  and  all  com¬ 
munications  with  reference  to  it  should  be 
addressed  to  him.  Contributions  from  present 
and  past  members  of  the  Convention  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  returned  to  their 
owners  at  the  termination  of  Convention  week. 

Special  Exhibition  at  Keighley. — The 
Keighley  and  District  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  are  organizing  an  exhibition  of  pictorial 
photographs,  upon  the  invitation  plan,  to  be 
open  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide.  The 
exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Museum, 
Victoria  Park,  Keighley,  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Keighley  Corporation.  The 
following  gentlemen  form  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  : — Messrs.  W.  Tate,  president  ;  Alex. 
Keighley  and  Thomas  Heaps,  vice-presidents ; 

Flashlight  Competition.  Second  Prize, 

“The  Candle." 

Miss  McLauchlan,  Edinburgh. 


J.  Gill,  committee;  T.  C.  Butterfield,  art 
master.  There  is  every  prospect  of  an 
exhibition  second  to  none  in  quality,  and 
photographers  residing  anywhere  near  the 
district  will  do  well  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society's 
Exhibition. — The  eighteenth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  very  active  organization  has  been 
open  during  the  month  of  March .  The  awards 
are  as  follows  : — Open  class. — Silver  medals, 
Messrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  Jas.  Ingham  and  J. 
Cruwys  Richards  ;  bronze,  Dr.  T.  G.  Crump, 
Messrs.  Jas.  Gale,  W.  T.  Greatbatch  and 
Miss  Marian  Silverston  ;  honourable  mention, 
Messrs.  J.  M.  W.  Whitehead,  G.  A.  Barton, 
David  Murray,  John  H.  Gear,  Hubert  Waters, 
Robert  Burnie,  J.  Page  Croft,  E.  M.  Treble, 

G.  A.  Barton,  F.  Crompton  Lewis  and  Miss 
Agnes  B.  Warburg.  Members’  class  A. — 
Silver  medals,  Messrs.  J.  Cruwys  Richards 
and  Wm.  A.  Clark  ;  bronze,  Messrs.  Geo.  H. 
Faux,  Augustus  Fenn  and  James  C.  Batkin; 
honourable  mention,  Messrs.  Augustus  Fenn, 
Wm.  A.  Clark,  Ivo.  F.  Lewis,  P.  B.  Rider, 
J.  C.  Batkin  and  J.  Cruwys  Richards.  Mem¬ 
bers’  class  B. — Silver  medal,  Miss  Nellie 
Goode;  bronze,  Miss  E.  M.  Barrows;  honour¬ 
able  mention,  Mr.  Thos.  Clarke.  Competition 
of  local  societies. — Silver  medal,  Brierley  Hill. 
For  best  picture  in  local  societies. — Bronze 
medal,  Mr.  Hugh  Price;  honourable  mention, 
Messrs.  Chas.  J.  Reade,  W.  A.  Hubball. 

H.  Whitford,  Hugh  Price,  J.  Thomas  and 

A.  Gibbon.  Warwickshire  Survey. — Silver 
medal,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Collins;  bronze,  Mr. 
J.  Cruwys  Richards;  honourable  mention, 
Mr.  P.  T.  Deakin.  Lantern  slides. — Silver 
medals,  Messrs.  J.  Parkinson  and  J.  Gale; 
bronze ,  Messrs .  W .  A .  Clark  and  B .  H .  Bentley ; 
honourable  mention,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Clark, 

B.  H.  Bentley,  J.  Gale,  T.  S.  Hibbert  and  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ellis. 

Jubilee  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society. — This  society  was  founded  in  1853  as 
the  Photographic  Society  of  London ;  the 
present  year  is,  therefore,  its  jubilee.  The 
council  have  decided  to  celebrate  this  occasion 
bj  holding  a  great  congress  of  photographers, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  attended  by  dele¬ 
gates  and  representative  men  from  as  many 
photographic  centres  as  possible.  The  congress 
has  been  fixed  for  the  month  of  May,  when  an 
address  will  be  given  by  the  president,  Sir 
William  Abney,  K.C.B.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  hold  at  the  Society’s  rooms  an  historical 
exhibition,  representing  as  far  as  possible  the 
progressive  steps  made  by  photography  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  congress  will  be  followed 
b}fa  dinner.  At  the  forthcoming  annual  exhi¬ 
bition,  in  October,  there  will  be,  in  addition 
to  the  established  pictorial  section,  a  separate 
division  devoted  entirely  to  invitation  work. 
The  scientific  and  technical  section  will  be 
purely  of  an  invitation  character. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  Exhibition. — This  exhibition,  which 
is  now  open,  contains  a  large  number  of  very 
interesting  works  by  photography.  There  are 
lectures  every  evening  until  April  7th.  Season 
tickets  have  been  sent  to  each  exhibitor. 
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Grangemouth  Photographic  Association. 
— The  prospectus  for  the  open  photographic 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  Grangemoutli  on  April 
23rd ,  24th  and  25th  is  now  ready ,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  Copies  have  already  been  sent 
to  most  Photographic  Societies  :  any  secretary 
omitted  should  communicate  with  Mr.  F.  W. 
Maryon,  Marshall  Street,  Grangemouth,  the 
exhibition  secretary.  Entries  close  on  April 
9th.  The  judges  are  W.  Crooke,  Esq.,  and 
W.  S.  M'George,  Esq.,  A.  R.  S.  A.,  who  will 
have  eleven  medals,  including  one  gold  one, 
to  award.  A  very  successful  exhibition  is 
anticipated. 


and  phonograph  experts,  with  their  respective 
machines  to  take  records  of  the  battle,  the  roar 
of  the  guns,  bugle  calls,  cries  of  the  wounded, 
etc.  Commander-in-Chief:  ’Tiswell.  Let  the 
battle  begin. — Free  Lance. 

Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club. 
— This  organization  will  hold  its  first  open 
exhibition  from  April  23rd  to  30th,  in  the 
Central  Technical  Schools  for  Cornwall,  Truro. 
The  judges  are: — Messrs.  W.  M.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  Falmouth;  C.  H.  Dymond,  Esq.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Plymouth  Photographic  Society, 
and  W.  N.  Carne,  Esq.,  Rosemundy.  Entries 


Modern  Warfare.  —  Commander-in-Chief 
(to  Aide-de-Camp)  :  What  is  that  large  body 
of  men  occupying  the  hill  on  our  left  ?  Aide- 
de-Camp  :  Those,  sir,  are  Kodak  fiends.  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  :  And  the  mass  of  men  I  see 
well  in  front  of  me  ?  Aide-de-Camp:  Operators 
for  the  biograph.  Commander-in-Chief:  And 
the  battalion  on  our  right  with  curiously 
formed  guns  ?  Aide-de-Camp  :  Gramophone 


Flashlight  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“  Fireside  Study.” 

Nelson. 


close  on  the  ntli  April.  Particulars  and  entry 
forms  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Alec.  Gregg,  Cen¬ 
tral  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

A  New  Postal  Club. — A  club  with  the  title 
of  “Tennyson  Pictorial  Postal  Photographic 
Club”  is  announced,  the  secretary  being  Mr. 
A.  E.  Morris,  6,  Richmond  Terrace,  Port 
Talbot,  South  Wales.  Prints  are  to  have  their 
titles  derived  from  Tennyson’s  works  only. 
Only  earnest  workers  of  more  than  three  years’ 
experience  need  apply.  The  membership  is 
to  be  limited  to  thirty. 


F.  Whitaker, 
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Needlehole  Photographs. — In  an  article 
by  Mr.  Yellott,  which  appeared  in  Camera 
Notes  (writes  J.  H.  McCorkle  in  the  Photo 
Eva),  he  expresses  a  decided  fondness  for 
pictures  made  with  the  needlehole,  claiming 
for  them  that  they  are  the  only  ones  we  can 
hang  in  our  rooms  and  “  live  at  peace  with.” 
He  claims  that  he  can  only  stand  for  a  limited 
time  his  prints  from  negatives  made  with  a 
lens.  While  Mr.  Yellott  is  perhaps  all  right 
in  his  theory,  I  think  in  the  long  run  he  will 
find  a  judicious  assortment  more  pleasing. 
The  sharpness  complained  of  in  the  lens- 
work  is  a  necessity  in  certain  scenes,  while 
the  atmosphere  and  perfect  harmony  of  the 
successful  needlehole  print  is  a  pleasing  change. 

Paris  Salon  de  Photographie.  —  The 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Photo  Club  de  Paris, 
which  is  held  under  this  title,  is  announced 
for  the  month  of  May.  The  aim  of  this 
exhibition  is  essentially  artistic  or  pictorial 
photography.  No  fees  are  charged  for  entry. 
No  awards  are  given.  Exhibitors  must  pay 
their  own  carriage  to  and  from  Paris,  and  each 
exhibitor  will  receive  a  commemorative  medal. 
A  jury  composed  of  well-known  men  in  the 
photographic  world  of  Paris  will  determine 
which  pictures  are  qualified  for  the  exhibition. 
Their  decisions  will  be  final  and  without 
appeal.  The  name  and  address  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  are  as  follows  : — Mr.  Paul  Bourgeois,  44, 
Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  delegates,  the  voting  papers 
for  the  election  of  officers  were  counted,  and 
the  result  was  declared  as  follows : — President, 
Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr. 
Hollingworth,  Dr.  Paterson,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Rowntree,  Percy  Lund  and  Percy  Sheard  ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley  ;  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  Ezra  Clough.  The  retiring 
President,  Mr.  Percy  Lund,  was  unanimously 
elected  a  life  Vice-President  of  the  Uuion  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  various  societies  in  the  county. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  is  fixed  for 
April  25th,  and  will  take  place  at  Leeds  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society. 

A  New  Club  at  J  arrow. — An  inaugural 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  J arrow  in  order 
to  form  a  photographic  club.  Officers  and  a 
committee  were  duly  elected.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  annual  subscription  should  be 
2s.  6d.,  whilst  the  title  of  the  organization 
should  be  “  The  Jarrow  and  District  Camera 
Club.”  Meetings  are  to  be  held  fortnightly  on 
Wednesdays.  Thirty  members  have  already 
joined,  and  any  residing  in  the  district  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  Society  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  W.  B.  Hanning,  the  secretary. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "One  and 
All  Gardening”  for  1903.  This  popular 
production  contains  a  number  of  contributions 
by  well-known  authorities  on  the  different 
occupations  of  gardening.  There  are  many 
illustrations,  and  the  publication  may  be  had 
for  2d.  from  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  Ltd.,  92,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic 
Society. — The  first  open  exhibition  of  this 
organization  took  place  from  March  13th  to 
March  21st  and  was  an  entire  success. 
The  large  hall  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum 
was  well  filled  with  pictures,  very  judiciously 
arranged,  and  entertainments  were  given 
every  evening.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
is  a  most  elegant  production  and  a  decided 
credit  to  the  committee.  Its  illustrations  alone 
make  it  worth  the  sixpence  asked  for  it. 

Bridge  of  Weir  Photographic  Society. — 
The  first  practical  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February 
25th,  the  subject  being  “  Enlarging  by 
Artificial  Light,”  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Glendinning. 
The  demonstration  was  of  a  very  practical 
and  interesting  character. 

Leicester  Y.M.C.A  Camera  Club. — This 
newly-formed  club  held  its  Inaugural  Meeting 
on  Tuesday,  March  10th,  when  a  lecture  on 
“Developing”  was  given  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Newton.  Meetings  will  be  held  fortnightly  on 
Thursdays.  The  Hon.  Sec.’s  address  is 
Geo.  O.  Dobson,  26,  Market  Place,  Leicester. 

New  Societies. — The  following  new  socie¬ 
ties  have  been  formed  during  the  last  month  : — 
Leicester  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club  ;  Hon  Sec. : 
Mr.  George  O.  Dobson,  26,  Market  Place, 
Leicester.  Ewell  and  District  Camera  Club  ; 
Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  George  Wood,  Chesterfield 
Road,  Ewell.  The  Chelsea  and  District 
Photographic  Society  ;  Hon.  Sec.:  Mr.  A.  S. 
Long,  175,  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W. 
Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club  :  Hon. 
Sec.  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Witcombe,  Castlebrook, 
Holland  Road,  Maidstone.  The  Balham 
Camera  Club. 

BRIEF  ITEMS. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hemingway,  who  has  occupied 
the  post  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  Rother¬ 
ham  Photographic  Society  for  thirteen  years, 
has  been  presented  with  a  silver-plated  tea 
service  and  tray. 

The  Duchess  of  Sermoneta  has  presented 
her  valuable  collection  of  pictorial  photographs 
to  the  Camera  Club. 

A  “Boys’  ”  Own  Postal  Photographic  Club 
is  being  inaugurated  by  Mr.  J.  Hardwich,  7, 
Belford  Terrace,  Sunderland.  The  entrance 
fee  is  one  shilling.  All  interested  are  invited 
to  communicate. 

A  Postal  Photographic  Club  for  beginners 
has  been  started  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Ellison,  156, 
Town  Street,  Armley,  Leeds.  There  is  no 
subscription,  and  beginners  are  invited  to 
become  members. 

©ur  Iprtses. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Flashlight  Competition. — We  gather 
from  the  number  of  prints  sent  in,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  event,  that  flashlight 
photography  is  more  popular  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  really  from  a  comprehensive  point  of 
view,  the  work  is  decidedly  creditable.  The 
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chief  fault  that  many  of  our  competitors  do 
not  seem  to  have  guarded  against  is  to  be 
found  more  particularly  where  portraiture  has 
been  attempted,  and  where  the  background  is 
an  ordinary  sitting-room.  People  are  very 
fond  of  placing  all  sorts  of  objects,  pictures, 
mirrors,  and  bric-a-brac  upon  their  walls ; 
sometimes  with  good  taste,  but  more  frequently, 
we  regret  to  say,  with  bad  taste.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  our  point  just  now  ;  whether  the 
furnishing  of  the  room  is  good  or  bad  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  these  ornaments  and 
details  often  show  up  most  unpleasingly  in  a 
background.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  sitter  quite  subordinate  to  a 
row  of  photographs  upon  the  wall  behind,  or 
the  general  effect  completely  marred  by  a  very 
conspicuous  reflection  from  a  mirror  or  glass 
ornament,  or  a  highly-polished  sideboard,  or 
yet  again,  a  wall-paper  with  a  strongly- 
marked  pattern.  Now,  in  flashlight  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  person  to  be  photographed  can, 
without  any  difficulty,  be  placed  almost 
anywhere  within  four  walls,  since  considera¬ 
tions  of  daylight  and  the  window  do  not  enter 
into  the  case  ;  so  why  do  our  friends  make 
their  choice  of  that  particular  part  of  the  room 
where  ornamental  bric-a-brac  is  most  thickly 
distributed.  In  practice  we  believe  that  very 
often  the  best  place  is  against  the  window  if 
it  be  dark  outside,  either  with  or  without 
lowering  the  blind.  Another  good  position  is 
near  the  fireplace,  whilst  a  plain  cloth  back¬ 
ground  is  often  a  valuable  accessory.  The 
awards  are  as  follows : — First  prize,  F.  R.  Lock¬ 
hart,  Toronto,  Canada  ;  second,  Miss  Margaret 
McLauchlan,  9,  Melville  Crescent,  Edinburgh  ; 
third,  F.  Whitaker,  57,  Netherfield  Road, 
Nelson.  Certificates  are  given  to  Miss 
Schofield,  59,  Cadogan  Square,  London,  S.W., 
and  Harry  j.  Horton,  21,  SkiptonRoad,  Colne, 
Lancs.  Let  us  in  conclusion  emphasise  the 
statement  we  made  above,  that  we  are  really 
surprised  at  the  general  excellence  of  the 
pictures  contributed  for  this  event,  and  we 
feel  that  if  only  a  larger  number  of  amateurs 
realized  how  easy  it  is  to  take  photographs 
indoors  at  night,  they  would  do  more  of  this 
kind  of  photography  during  the  dark  evenings 
of  the  winter  season. 


Touring  Essay  Competition. — We  have 
been  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  interest 
shown  in  this  competition.  We  do  not 
remember  on  any  previous  occasion  having 
had  so  few  essays  sent  in  for  any  event  since 
this  journal  started.  Nor  can  we  find  any 
one  essay,  which  we  consider  better  than  all 
the  rest,  and  in  order  to  adjudicate  in  a  fair 
and  honest  manner,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
pool  the  two  prizes  and  divide  the  amount 
equally  among  three  competitors,  whose 
essays  are  certainly  better  than  all  the  rest, 
but  when  compared  with  each  other,  on  an 
equality.  We  have  therefore  sent  10s.  6d.  to 
each  of  the  following  : — Stanley  J.  Milner,  74, 
Claremont  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol;  T.  B. 
Gibson,  Westfield  Road,  Barton-on-Humber  ; 
and  G.  H.  Lewin,  270,  Mary  Vale  Road, 
Bournville,  Birmingham.  All  the  three 
essays  will  be  found  in  the  early  part  of  our 
columns. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Snow  Sports  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7S;  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  snow  sports,  such  as 
skating,  sliding,  snowballing,  “ski-ing,”  tobogganing, 
sledging,  mountain-climbing  in  snow,  or  even  the 
building  of  a  snow-man.  This  competition  offers  a  very 
wide  field,  and  we  expect  it  will  be  well  supported.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th,  and  the  coupon  was  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

Rocky  Coast  Competition. — We  offer  three  prizes 
of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively  for  the  best;  second 
best,  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  rocky  coast  scene, 
preferably  with  a  rough  sea,  though  the  rocks  will  be  the 
first  consideration  rather  than  the  breaking  waves.  Still 
if  we  can  have  waves  and  rocks  together,  so  much  the 
better.  This  competition  will  close  May  25th,  and  the 
coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Essay  on  the  Development  of  Films  Com¬ 
petition. — We  offer  prizes  of  £ 1  is.  and  ios.  6d.  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  the  practical  development  of  films, 
describing  exactly  the  apparatus  employed  and  the 
methods  pursued.  If  the  competitor  likes  to  illustrate 
his  essay  with  a  few  examples  of  his  work,  so  much  the 
better.  In  this  case  unsuccessful  essays  will  be  returned 
if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25th,  and  the  coupon  was 
given  in  the  March  issue. 


AWARDS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

We  find  that  the  barometer  of  the  prints 
submitted  to  the  Critic  stands  rather  low  this 
month,  being  not  nearly  as  good  as  on  the  last 
occasion,  though  from  a  numerical  stand  point 
the  entries  are  up  to  the  usual  quantity.  We 
award  the  first  prize  to  G.  H.  Lovegrove, 
18,  Foxgrove  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent,  for 
an  excellent  architectural  photograph  of  the 
Colonnade  of  Morden  College,  Blackheath. 
The  occasion  for  exposure  has  been  wisely 
chosen,  for  the  light  is  subdued  and  still  there 
is  sufficient  strength  about  it  to  give  a  beauti¬ 
ful  rotundity  to  the  pillars,  and  to  throw  a 
nice  contrast  upon  the  flags  below.  Mr. 
Lovegrove  has  made  an  effective  print  in 
sepia  carbon.  The  second  prize  goes  to 
L.  B.  Eedy,  Merton  Hall  Farm,  Wimbledon, 
for  a  very  fairly  rendered  river  scene.  Mr. 
Eedy  has  not  aimed  at  any  very  ambitious 
presentation,  but  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  he  has 
succeeded  very  well.  The  clouds  are  well 
chosen  ;  the  position  of  the  boat  is  about 
what  it  should  be,  serving  also  to  break  the 
straight  horizon  line.  The  only  really  weak 
point  is  in  regard  to  the  anchor,  which  ought 
to  have  been  a  few  feet  further  forward,  so  as 
to  have  come  closer  into  the  foreground  and 
occupied  the  bare  place  of  sand  or  mud.  This 
print  is  in  a  warm  carbon  and  very  suitably 
mounted. 

Demi- plaque. — A  capital  architectural 
photograph,  very  nicely  printed.  But  why, 
Mr.  Demi-plaque,  did  you  commit  the  element¬ 
ary  bungle  of  trimming  so  crookedly  that  the 
whole  erection  is  tilted  over  at  a  considerable 
angle  towards  the  left  ?  Such  carelessness  is 
quite  inexcusable. 
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Iota. — Rather  too  strongly  lighted  ;  con¬ 
sequently  dress  appears  very  white.  Other¬ 
wise  not  badly  posed. 

Newark. — As  a  seaside  snap-shot,  not  so 
bad,  but  of  course  there  is  little  of  the  pictorial 
about  it. 

L.W. — Rather  muddy.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  mounds  in  the  foreground  are  graves, 
they  might  be  merely  the  undulations  of  the 
ground.  There  is  much  too  strong  a  light 
coming  over  the  edge ;  light  should  have 
proceeded  from  the  opposite  direction . 

W.  W.  P. — Not  at  all  a  bad  photograph  of 
the  hounds.  Knowing  how  difficult  these 
animals  are  to  deal  with,  we  think  you  have 
made  a  very  fair  success  of  your  photograph. 

J.  W.  T. — Judging  by  the  print,  we  should 
think  your  negative  has  been  rather  over¬ 
exposed,  and  it  is  therefore  just  a  trifle  thin. 
The  picture  would  do  with  a  bolder  fore¬ 
ground,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  very  fair,  and 
your  clouds  are  nice. 

Anick. — A  very  passable  photograph  of  a 
bridge,  though  the  bridge  itself  is  rather  too 
much  like  a  joiner's  shop  to  be  called  artistic. 
Had  you  placed  one  or  two  graceful  figures 
upon  it,  you  would  have  covered  up  some  of 
this  crudeness,  and  the  whole  picture  would 
have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  merit. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  worth  enlarging  as  at 
present,  but  you  might  try  again  sometime  on 
the  lines  we  suggest. 

Geant. — A  nice  atmospheric  effect,  but  the 
long  straight  line  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  sadly  needs  breaking  by  some  object, 
preferably  a  human  being. 

Rex. — Not  a  bad  snap-shot  of  a  railway 
train  in  motion.  The  bridge  being  rather 
stiff,  does  not  improve  the  picture,  and  we 
think  you  would  have  done  better  beyond  it. 
We  should  advise  trimming  away  the  tele¬ 
graph  post  on  the  left,  which  will  give  the 
whole  photograph  a  better  balance. 

D.  A.,  Egypt.  —  A  very  characteristic 
Egyptian  landscape,  which  for  what  it  is, 
cannot  be  much  improved.  All  we  would 
suggest  is,  trim  about  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  top  which  will  serve  to  centre  the  interest, 
and  take  away  a  little  more  of  the  featureless 
sky.  You  might  have  sunned  down  your  sky 
a  little  to  represent  the  deep  blue  of  the  zenith. 

W.  H.  S. — A  very  passable  study  of  fruit, 
somewhat  spoiled  by  being  too  closely 
grouped.  There  is  an  objectionable  band  of 
light  in  the  background  also,  but  on  the  whole 
the  photograph  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Athenian. — (i)  This  is  rather  a  stiff  looking 
picture,  and  it  is  very  much  wanting  in 
breadth.  The  branches  look  very  wiry  and 
are  much  too  irregular  and  interlaced  to  be 
beautiful.  The  upper  portion  of  the  print 
shows  very  serious  halation.  Altogether  we 
cannot  call  this  a  success.  (2)  Woodland 
streams  of  this  kind  are  very  hackneyed 
subjects,  and  unless  effectively  lighted  or  par¬ 
ticularly  well  treated  in  some  way  or  other, 
they  do  not  command  much  attention.  Your 
exposure  seems  to  have  been  about  right  and 
your  print  is  nicely  made.  There  is  a  good 


deal  of  halation  in  the  sky  part,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  reducing.  You  might 
also  have  sunned  sky  and  water  down  a  little. 

Dombey. — A  very  passable  snow  landscape, 
somewhat  marred  by  the  sheets,  or  whatever 
they  are,  hung  out  to  dry  on  the  hedge.  The 
foreground  is  not  quite  as  sharp  as  it  should  be. 

Salamis. — These  sunflowers  are  very  nicely 
rendered  and  look  quite  effective  in  the  warm 
carbon  tint  you  have  chosen.  The  grouping 
has  been  nicely  done,  and  for  a  simple  subject 
of  this  kind,  we  think  you  have  succeeded 
very  well. 

E.  W.  Jackson. — A  little  too  black  and 
white.  You  will  notice  your  shadows  are 
wanting  in  transparency.  So  far  as  grouping 
is  concerned,  you  have  arranged  things  very 
tastefully,  but  we  do  not  think  your  back¬ 
ground  is  wisely  selected.  The  strongly 
marked  pattern  corresponds  too  closely  to  the 
twigs  in  the  vase,  and  detracts  very  much 
from  the  objects  themselves.  In  our  opinion, 
a  plain  background  would  have  been  very 
much  more  pleasing. 

Froncanis. — Rather  a  fine  effect.  If  printed 
in  platinum  or  carbon,  would  look  very  much 
better.  What  a  pity  you  could  not  find  some 
bold  rock  for  a  foreground. 

Bromide. — A  woodland  scene  in  which 
everything  appears  to  be  too  sharp  and  biting, 
and  the  contrasts  too  great.  The  essential 
qualities  of  softness  and  breadth  are  absent. 
The  point  of  view  might  have  been  improved 
by  a  bold  tree  close  in  the  foreground.  The 
objects  at  present  are  too  much  in  one  plane. 

Oak. — (1)  The  cows  appear  to  have  rather  a 
disturbed  look.  They  are  not  attending  to 
their  usual  business  of  cropping  grass.  Nor 
does  their  grouping  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 
We  think  your  choice  of  a  background  is 
hardly  what  it  might  have  been.  The  very 
prominent  tree  trunk  without  any  branches 
comes  into  a  rather  ugly  position  and  cuts  the 
scene  into  two.  So  far  as  exposure  and 
development  are  concerned  you  appear  to 
have  done  fairly  well.  (2)  A  very  praise¬ 
worthy  attempt  at  representing  an  event  in 
every-day  life.  As  you  state,  the  lady  has 
moved,  otherwise  she  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
lighted.  We  cannot  suggest  any  improve¬ 
ment  that  would  be  practicable. 

Ham. — Light  appears  to  have  been  too 
diffused,  and  not  direct  enough  to  bring  out 
the  planes  of  distance.  There  appears  to  be 
little  or  no  distinction  between  the  branches 
close  at  hand  and  those  in  the  distance. 

Tyro. — As  a  photograph  taken  at  night,  this 
has  a  certain  scientific  interest,  showing  what 
can  be  done  in  that  way,  but  otherwise  it  does 
not  call  for  criticism  from  a  technical  or 
artistic  point  of  view. 

M.  G.,  Brighton. — This  is  a  muddy  print. 
The  whole  scene  appears  somewhat  flat.  The 
two  boys  spoil  the  whole  arrangement ;  one  of 
them  is  looking  at  the  photographer,  and  the 
other  is  standing  awkwardly  just  in  front  of 
one  of  the  loaders.  With  a  little  more  direct 
light  on  the  scene  you  might  have  succeeded 
better. 
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Old  King  Sol. — There  is  a  flatness  about 
this  landscape  which  spoils  it.  It  has  little 
or  none  of  the  stereoscopic  quality.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  in  one  plane,  yet  the  point 
of  view  is  well  chosen,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  should  be  a  failure  for  want  of  more 
pluck.  Perhaps  you  could  get  a  better  result 
by  more  careful  printing  from  the  same 
negative. 

White  Heather. — Not  at  all  a  bad  interior, 
except  that  the  eastern  widow  produces  a  good 
deal  of  halation,  which  might  be  removed  by 
judicious  reducing.  We  have  no  other  fault 
to  find  with  it. 


Volunteer. — You  have  evidently  been 
working  in  a  very  picturesque  locality  ;  but  in 
the  case  before  us,  we  do  not  think  you  have 
made  the  best  of  the  subject.  The  print  is 
very  flat  and  without  proper  contrast.  It 
may  have  been  a  very  dull  day,  in  which  case 
you  ought  not  to  have  exposed.  Rather  more 
direct  light  is  needed  to  separate  the  planes  of 
distance,  and  give  a  roundness  to  the  different 
objects. 

Clifton. — The  objects  in  this  picture  are 
so  confused  that  we  can  hardly  tell  what  they 
are.  Dark  dells  of  this  kind  do  not  show 
nicely  in  a  photograph. 


Rex. — Your  water  and  sky  are  rather  white, 
and  the  whole  scene  has  rather  a  wiry  appear¬ 
ance,  not  conducive  to  artistic  effect.  We 
imagine  that  a  better  point  of  view  might 
have  been  taken  among  the  large  trees  to  the 
right. 

Midlander. — Iron  railings  make  a  very 
bad  foreground.  We  scarcely  think  your 
point  of  view  is  the  best  you  could  have 
obtained.  Why  not  have  climbed  over  into 
the  field,  and  looked  for  a  point  of  view  close 
to  the  trees  ? 

General  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“Morden  College,  Blackheath.” 

G.  H.  Lovegrove,  Beckenham. 


Wales. — You  appear  to  have  gone  too  close 
to  the  waterfall  ;  the  consequence  is,  there  is 
not  enough  of  the  surrounding  material  to 
give  the  picture  any  real  interest.  Nor  can 
one  t^ll  the  height  of  the  water  :  for  there  is 
nothing  to  act  as  a  gauge.  All  these  points 
should  be  carefully  considered  with  subjects 
of  the  kind  you  have  attempted. 

Perkins. — You  have  moved  your  camera  or 
failed  to  focus  correctly,  lor  the  print  is 
blurred  all  over.  Why  did  you  include  the 
very  ugly  wooden  pier  on  the  left  ;  it  is  a 
decided  blot  on  the  landscape.  We  should 
advise  you  to  trim  it  away  and  to  trim  half 
inch  off  the  foreground. 
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Kersie. — Oval  not  very  nicely  cut.  Picture 
errs  on  the  side  of  flatness  ;  but  your  clouds 
are  very  nice.  If  you  had  secured  a  rather 
broader  foreground,  you  might  have  had 
something  better  worthy  of  praise. 

Ted. — Very  top  heavy.  Trim  away  quite 
half  an  inch  from  the  leafy  mass,  and  the  next 
time  you  go  to  the  place,  show  rather  more  of 
the  road.  Your  figures  are  too  far  away  to  be 
of  much  value.  Why  not  have  brought  the 
boys  up  close  at  hand  ?  Development, 
printing  and  toning,  seem  to  be  very  nicely 
done. 

P.  O.  P. — A  little  underexposed,  but  the 
lighting  very  nice  indeed.  Admirably  sugges¬ 
tive  of  afternoon  or  evening.  We  should 
advise  trimming,  a  quarter-inch  off  the  top  and 
about  the  same  from  the  left-hand  side.  Some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  render  the  sign¬ 
post  rather  less  conspicuous.  A  figure  would 
improve  the  whole  scene. 


Temple. — A  very  presentable  photograph 
of  a  marvellous  temple.  We  cannot  suggest 
any  improvement. 

Pixie. — Technically  you  appear  to  have 
made  a  good  negative,  and  a  satisfactory 
print  from  it.  The  picture  hardly  calls  for 
criticism  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
we  would  suggest  one  mistake,  that  is,  the 
child  appears  to  be  absolutely  without  legs. 

Robin  Hood. — Keep  away  from  water  in 
the  foreground,  Robin,  and  let  your  trees  be 
arranged  with  less  regularity.  We  believe 
the  best  point  of  view  would  have  been  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  close  to  the  trees, 
then  looking  through  them  with  that  pleasing 
vista  in  the  distance,  you  might  have  had  a 
view  worth  taking. 


General  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

L.  B.  Eedy,  Wimbledon. 


Nimrod. — The  little  girl  appears  to  be  flab¬ 
bergasted  at  the  appetite  of  the  goose.  Her 
dress  is  too  white,  due  to  under-exposure  and 
over-development.  Otherwise,  as  an  episode 
in  country  life,  your  photograph  is  very 
interesting. 

R.  C.  S. — This  print  appears  very  feeble 
towards  the  base,  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
darkest.  Evidently  there  is  too  much  light 
on  the  lower  part,  and  the  lady  ought  to  have 
been  seated  so  as  to  receive  the  light  more 
effectively. 

Carphil. — Excellently  lighted.  Tolerably 
successful  on  the  whole.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
let  the  child  grin,  and  for  features  of  the  kind 
she  possesses  you  would  have  produced  a  better 
portrait  by  letting  her  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  window  and  taking  almost  her  side-face. 

Rosetta. — Nice  clean  negative  with  no  fault 
of  importance,  save  the  sky  and  water  are  too 
white. 

Phcebe. — The  matt  paper  is  very  suitable, 
and  your  trimming  has  been  judiciously  done. 
You  should  mask  the  landscape  and  print  in 
a  sky.  At  the  same  time  try  to  get  the  church 
steeple  to  print  rather  more  strongly  ;  then 
you  would  have  a  pretty  picture. 

K.  A.  Mera. — Rather  a  pale  print,  but,  apart 
from  this  drawback,  nicely  produced. 

Patch. — The  lights  are  too  distracting,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  detail  wherever  the  sun’s 
rays  have  penetrated.  We  think  you  ought  to 
have  used  a  smaller  stop,  given  a  rather  longer 
exposure,  and  developed  very  carefully  with 
twice  as  much  water  as  usual  in  the  developer. 
Then  you  would  probably  have  secured  a  better 
result. 

Concord. — Figure  hardly  near  enough  to 
the  window.  We  imagine  an  almost  full-face 
aspect  would  be  better  than  side-face  in  this 
instance.  A  white  sheet  might  be  used  to 
throw  a  little  more  light  behind,  and  so  prevent 
danger  of  over-strong  contrast. 

W.  J.  R. — This  picture  breaks  up  into  tri¬ 
angles,  and  thereby  is  deprived  of  much  of  its 
artistic  beauty.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a 
few  bold  curved  lines  in  the  composition. 
Light  and  shade  are  good. 

T.  B.  Gibson. — A  nice  print,  which  would 
have  looked  better  in  either  green  or  blue  in 
preference  to  brown.  There  is  not  much 
interest  about  the  subject.  The  breaking  wave 
is  not  conspicuous  enough,  and  the  cliff  looks 
like  a  black  wedge.  To  make  a  picture  of 
elements  such  as  these,  you  must  have  the 
best  of  conditions. 

Typo. — You  show  too  much,  Typo  ;  you 
have  so  to  speak  locked  up  two  different  formes 
together.  Trim  away  the  stone  hand,  and  let 
the  press-man  be  seen  by  himself ;  then  he 
looks  very  much  better. 

Doris. — Somewhat  amusing  and  not  badly 
photographed. 

Rames. — There  is  a  bad  halation  spot  up  in 
the  branches,  which  you  might  have  avoided 
with  a  backed  plate.  The  foreground  is 
absolutely  without  interest,  and  you  might 
advantageously  trim  away  an  inch  of  it. 
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Brownie. — We  were  a  little  puzzled  at  first 
to  decide  which  side  up  this  print  ought  to  be. 
Reflections,  you  know,  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  managed  to  secure  pictorial  results.  We 
hardly  think  you  have  succeeded  well  in  the 
present  case.  You  would  have  done  better 
rather  further  away  from  the  water. 

Robin.  —  The  horses  are  too  scattered 
They  need  bringing  together  in  some  sort  of 
a  group.  Otherwise  you  have  no  picture. 
Here  are  six  horses  and  four  posts,  a  sort  of 
catalogue  of  objects  in  the  landscape,  but  not 
arranged  with  any  taste  at  all.  You  must 
really  try  again,  Robin,  this  is  not  a  bit  good. 

Tickly  Tack. — Not  at  all  distinct,  and  very 
much  blurred  towards  the  edges.  We  believe 
you  have  not  held  your  camera  sufficiently 
without  movement. 

Ecclesian. — Too  much  roadway,  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  interest  otherwise.  Trim  off  half  an  inch 
of  the  foreground,  and  you  improve  matters  a 
little.  But  we  hardly  think  the  subject,  at  any 
rate  from  the  point  of  view  you  have  adopted, 
worth  taking. 

Novo. — Too  indistinct,  and  there  are  signs 
of  fog  in  the  middle.  Also  wanting  in  interest. 
Try  again,  Novo,  ab  initio ,  and  next  time  print 
in  some  clouds. 

M.  Harrand. — This  is  not  an  easy  subject 
to  deal  with,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  you 
have  very  largely  failed.  The  contrast  between 
the  rippling  water  and  the  banks  on  either  side 
is  far  too  great,  especially  in  the  foreground 
where  the  reeds  and  grass  appear  as  a  great 
blank  mass  without  the  least  detail. 

A.  C.  Urchin.  —  Very  fair,  but  hardly 
interesting  enough  to  be  worth  taking.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  focus  more  towards 
the  foreground.  We  should  also  be  inclined 
to  trim  half  an  inch  from  the  left  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  right  side.  We 
are  glad  you  have  got  over  your  disgust.  Please 
try  something  more  ambitious. 

Aich  Ess  Ess. — It  appears  to  be  correctly 
exposed,  developed  and  printed.  It  does  not 
call  for  criticism  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view. 

Sweet  Briar. — A  very  pretty  village  scene. 
You  might  have  brought  the  boy  and  the 
donkey  a  little  further  forward  in  order  to  fill 
up  more  of  the  blank  roadway,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  muddled  up  with  the  butter- 
market  as  tlfey  are  at  present.  A  slight 
suggestion  of  sky  would  also  be  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

F.  P.  H.,  Brighton — Underexposure  is  a 
glaring  fault  in  this  picture.  The  contrasts 
between  the  deep  dark  of  the  trees  and  the 
flesh  of  the  bather  are  far  too  great  for  proper 
effect.  Could  you  not  in  some  way  mask  the 
background,  and  allow  the  foreground  to  print 
rather  more  strongly  ?  The  angle  of  the  raised 
leg  is  too  sharp.  The  foot  should  be  moved 
forward  until  it  is  opposite  the  calf  of  the  right 
leg.  The  right  arm  should  be  under  the  head, 
instead  of  the  left  as  at  present.  It  hides  too 
much  of  the  face. 

Autumn.— Hardly  bold  enough  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  the  various  trees  are  too  much  in 
one  plane.  The  sky  is  very  effective. 


Mars. — Not  at  all  a  bad  snap-shot.  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  it.  Your  shutter 
marks  represent  the  relative  speeds,  but  we 
cannot  tell  you  more  than  that. 

Conway. — A  very  nice  warm  sepia  print  of 
a  rough  common,  with  gorse  and  distant  trees. 
Sky  very  effective.  The  whole  picture  just  a 
little  wanting  in  interest.  Possibly  this  is  due 
to  its  small  size.  It  would  probably  appear  to 
better  advantage  if  enlarged. 

Captain. — As  a  still  life  study,  this’  is 
decidedly  an  improvement  upon  your  last 
attempt.  The  chief  lines  of  the  picture  run, 
as  they  should  do,  roughly  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  inverted  pyramid,  produced  by  the 


brushes  on  the  previous  occasion,  has  now 
been  altered.  The  flowers  are  nicely  rendered 
and  the  paint  box  just  gives  the  whole  thing 


the  necessary  balance.  We  have  taken 
Captain’s  previous  effort  from  the  issue  of 
January  1901,  in  which  it  appeared,  and 
we  place  it  beneath  the  latest  effort  for 
comparison. 

Annandale. — Not  a  bad  snap-shot,  though 
just  a  little  out  of  balance,  by  having  the 
principal  interest  too  much  to  the  left.  Trim 
off  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  you  will  improve  matters  to  some 
extent. 

Alpha. — A  very  good  interior  though  there 
are  signs  of  hand  work,  not  particularly  care¬ 
fully  done.  If  you  could  have  avoided  in  some 
way  the  shadow  of  the  electric-light  bracket 
on  the  left,  it  would  have  been  better,  other¬ 
wise  we  have  no  fault  to  find. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Captain. 
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Senior. — Crookedly  trimmed,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  state  of  things.  Otherwise  distinctly 
pleasing.  Atmospheric  effect,  very  nice.  A 
slight  improvement  might  have  been  effected 
in  the  foreground,  by  turning  the  longest  boat 
with  its  stern  towards  the  houses  on  the  left 
bank.  At  present  it  draws  the  eye  out  at  the 
side,  and  is  a  weak  element  of  the  picture. 
As  things  are,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
trim  away  three  inches,  and  so  get  rid  of 
the  first  three  boats  altogether.  Then  by 
taking  quarter  inch  from  the  sky,  you  would 
have  a  fairly  good  oblong  picture. 

Age.  —  This  print  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  what  ought  to  be  avoided  in  por¬ 
traiture  :  that  is  the  inclusion  of  superfluous 
objects,  which  only  serve  to  detract  attention 
from  the  portrait  itself.  If  you  cover  up 
every  portion  of  the  print,  excepting  that 


Nore  Light. — Very  neatly  photographed 
and  mounted,  but  the  chorister  is  just  a  little 
stiff,  and  has  the  appearance  of  looking  at  the 
camera,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Had  you  asked  him  to  turn  his  face 
and  body  more  towards  the  doorway,  which 
he  is  entering,  we  feel  sure  you  would  have 
obtained  a  more  pleasing  result. 

T.  A.  Lintyre. — According  to  your  title, 
this  is  a  photograph  of  a  dining-room.  That 
being  so,  we  think  you  might  have  moved 
further  away,  and  included  a  rather  larger 
area.  We  think  your  camera  has  not  been 
level,  for  there  is  an  appearance  of  distortion 
about  the  walls  of  the  room.  Absolutely 
white  ornaments,  such  as  the  one  on  the  side¬ 
board,  ought  to  be  removed,  their  effect  being 
particularly  bad  in  a  photograph  where  dark 
tints  prevail. 


between  the  two  lines,  you  will  see  that  you 
retain  all  the  important  accessories  and  concen¬ 
trate  attention  upon  yourself.  When  this  very 
essential  trimming  has  taken  place,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  portrait.  The 
position  is  natural  and  easy,  and  as  an 
example  of  self-portraiture,  it  is  certainly  first- 
class 

Frenator. — Your  photograph  is  too  weak, 
and  might  have  been  strengthened  by  stamp¬ 
ing  an  artificial  footpath  in  the  scene.  As  it 
is,  the  interest  of  the  picture  does  not  begin 
soon  enough. 

Colin — Not  a  bad  interior,  but  rather  too 
contrasty;  evidently  very  over  developed,  and 
perhaps  a  stronger  light  than  you  ought  to 
have  had.  The  negative  is  so  dense  in  the 
lightest  part,  the  little  girl,  that  she  appears, 
when  the  print  is  held  at  a  distance,  like  a 
white  shapeless  mass. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Age. 


Paddy. — A  little  bit  stiff,  but  not  bad  on  the 
whole.  If  you  could  mask  the  rest  of  the 
print,  and  allow  the  waterfall  to  print  a  little, 
deeper,  it  would  look  all  the  better. 

L’aveugle.  —  Rather  wanting  in  pluck. 
The  bushes  in  the  foreground  blend  with 
those  in  the  distance,  instead  of  standing  out 
more  distinctly.  This  is  due  partly  to  a 
somewhat  weak  print,  we  think,  but  also  to  a 
want  of  stronger  lighting  at  the  time  you 
made  the  exposure. 

Zoomerzet. — A  very  effective  scene,  nicely 
arranged,  with  only  one  fault  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  The  canoe  should  have  been  brought 
rather  nearer  the  foreground.  The  sky  looks 
a  trifle  artificial. 

Tommy  Atkins. — Not  a  bad  photograph  of 
boats.  They  seem  rather  more  jumbled  up 
together  than  they  ought  to  be.  At  a  distance 
one  cannot  tell  whether  there  are  three  boats 
or  one. 
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Puck. — A  very  fair  river  scene,  which  does 
not  call  for  special  criticism  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view.  It  belongs  to  the  class  we  call 
Topographical,  and  as  such  is  commendable. 

Guillaume. — Here  is  a  fine  chance  missed. 
The  children  are  too  much  together,  so  that 
the  observer  can  hardly  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  With  a  little  more  care  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  you  might  have  had  a  capital  picture, 
for  the  setting,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreground 
and  background,  is  excellent,  whilst  the 
children  themselves  seem  picturesquely  attired. 
What  a  pity  you  did  not  give  a  little  more 
care  to  the  grouping  ! 

F.  Ocus. — This  picture  affords  an  admirable 
illustration  of  doing  the  wrong  thing.  The 
background  is  not  wisely  chosen,  and  iron 
railings  or  iron  gate,  whichever  it  may  be, 
make  a  most  unsuitable  accessory.  The  lady’s 
pose  is  unnatural  ;  the  plate  in  her  lap  is  a 


Wren. — These  are  very  scraggy  trees,  and 
not  particularly  picturesque.  The  foreground 
is  most  indistinct,  and  of  sky  you  have  none. 
The  whiteness  should  be  relieved  either  by  a 
cloud  or  by  judicious  sunning  down. 

Darren. — A  very  passable  photograph  of 
Thornton  Force.  Rather  fuzzy  towards  sky¬ 
line,  but  in  other  respects,  quite  satisfactory. 

Frena. — There  is  hardly  sufficient  interest 
in  this  picture.  The  light  of  the  sun-set  not 
being  sufficiently  centred,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  sea,  sky,  and  the  very  dark  banks 
of  the  river,  is  much  too  great. 

Club. — The  old  man  should  be  turned  round 
with  his  face  into  the  picture  rather  than  out 
of  it.  His  head  comes  a  little  unfortunately 
just  where  the  trees  end,  and  the  picture 
loses  balance  in  consequence.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  as  to  what  he  is  doing  either. 


most  unfortunate  element  in  the  picture,  and 
draws  attention  awaj'  from  the  main  objects. 
It  is  indeed  a  conspicuous  example  of  what 
has  become  in  common  parlance  termed  the 
“waiting  to  be  took”  style.  Now  if  Mr.  Ocus 
had  only  chosen  a  lawn  or  even  a  house  side 
as  a  background,  provided  the  sitter  were  not 
placed  too  near  the  latter,  and  had  arranged 
pussy  on  the  lady's  knee,  turned  the  lady  round 
side-face,  and  dismissed  the  plate  altogether, 
he  might  have  had  a  very  presentable  picture. 

Phcebus  — You  have  really  two  pictures 
here  ;  one  in  which  the  road  is  the  central 
feature,  and  another  in  which  the  footpath 
is  the  principal  object.  We  should  advise 
cutting  away  an  inch  on  the  right-hand  side, 
because  the  hedge  and  footpath  are  lacking  in 
interest,  and  they  detract  from  the  road,  and 
so  tend  to  spoil  the  rest  of  the  picture. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  F.  Ocus. 


Merryjig.  —  We  think  that  you  have  not 
carried  development  sufficiently  far,  or 
possibly  the  day  was  not  light  enough  for  so 
short  an  exposure.  Apart  from  this  deficiency 
you  have  an  excellent  snap-shot. 

Old  Hall. — A  little  bit  hackneyed  and 
very  theatrical.  The  shirt,  for  example,  is  too 
clean  looking,  and  too  full  about  the  arms. 
We  have  seen  a  good  many  forlorn  vagrants 
of  this  sort  ever  since  Rejlander,  and  we  think 
the  idea  is  more  or  less  played  out.  We 
admit  you  have  made  a  very  fair  photograph, 
but  without  wishing  to  be  hypercritical,  we 
think  you  would  have  done  better  with  other 
subjects. 

Druid. — A  very  fair  photograph  of  Stone¬ 
henge,  somewhat  spoiled  by  streaks,  which 
look  like  markings  on  the  film.  A  little 
judicious  sunning  down  in  the  sky  would 
improve  the  whole. 
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Yen. — A  very  pretty  spot,  but  looks  flat  in 
your  photograph.  There  seems  to  be  a  need 
for  more  direct  light  in  order  to  bring  the 
rocks,  trees,  and  ferns  into  bolder  relief. 

O.  W.  F.  T  — Very  nice  work  for  a  hand 
camera  ;  might  be  improved  by  working  in  a 
cloud  or  two  and  slightly  sunning  down 
the  immediate  foreground,  so  that  the  white 
gate  and  garden  path  shall  not  be  as  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Yorkite. — Your  print  is  too  pale  and  indis¬ 
tinct  for  such  a  subject.  We  think  if  you  had 
gone  rather  nearer  the  church,  or  otherwise 
avoided  some  of  the  very  numerous  straggling 
branches,  you  would  have  produced  a  better 
effect. 

Somerset  Webb. — Decidedly  top  heavy. 
If  you  found  it  impossible  to  relieve  the  large 
area  of  water  in  the  foreground  by  a  boat, 
then  you  should  have  adopted  the  only  alter- 


Chevalier. — Not  a  bad  photograph  of  an 
Irish  peasant  girl,  though  there  is  movement 
visible  about  one  foot.  Your  sunning  down 
of  the  sky  is  rather  crudely  done  ;  otherwise 
you  have  a  very  fair  photograph. 

Velox. — Your  print  is  rather  pale  and 
wanting  in  contrast.  Shadows  of  tree  trunks 
in  water  as  a  foreground  are  seldom  effective. 
They  create  too  many  scattered  lines,  and 
break  up  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
photograph  into  objectionable  rectangles. 
The  chief  outlines  of  a  picture  should  lead 
roughly  towards  the  centre.  Almost  all  your 
lines  lead  out  of  your  picture.  The  interest 
is  therefore  distributed  instead  of  gathered 
together. 

Manx. — This  is  a  very  indistinct  picture, 
produced  by  some  violent  contrasts  of  sun¬ 
light  and  shadow.  It  needs  a  stronger  fore¬ 
ground  and  clearly  marked  planes  of  distance. 


native  of  trimming  the  greater  portion  of  it 
away,  as  indicated  in  the  reproduction.  Apart 
from  this  serious  defect,  we  have  here  a  fairly 
interesting  picture,  tolerably  well  composed. 
The  presence  of  a  suggestion  of  cloud  would 
be  a  decided  improvement. 

X.  S.  P. — The  team  is  too  broad-side  on. 
You  should  have  placed  your  camera  rather 
more  to  the  left.  There  are  signs  of  darkening 
towards  the  top  corners  of  the  print  which 
indicate  that  your  bellows  are  cutdng  off  a 
portion  of  the  image. 

F.  M. — Not  at  all  a  bad  out-door  portrait, 
though  the  distant  trees  make  a  somewhat 
unpleasing  background.  Could  you  not  have 
fitted  up  a  blanket,  or  something  of  that  kind 
as  a  background,  or  failing  that,  have  placed 
your  sitter  nearer  the  trees,  where  the  back¬ 
ground  would  have  been  entirely  dark  ? 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Somerset  Webb. 


Gravura. — Nicely  exposed  and  developed, 
but  the  breakwater  makes  a  very  unfortunate 
straight  line.  Could  you  not  have  avoided  it. 

Mode  Wheel. — A  very  pretty  landscape, 
but  wants  more  atmosphere,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  clouds  to  give  it  the  finishing 
touch.  The  point  of  view  is  very  good. 

Mling. — There  is  not  much  contrast  about 
your  print,  and  it  wants  a  little  balance.  All 
the  weight  is  on  the  right-hand  side. 

Camera  Fiend. — A  very  pretty  woodland 
scene,  the  point  of  view  not  being  so  well 
chosen  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  trees 
close  at  hand.  They  are  rather  stiff  and  get 
in  one  another's  way  more  than  they  ought  to 
do.  Your  sky  needs  sunning  down. 

Tripod.  —  Somewhat  flatly  lighted,  hence 
absence  of  detail  in  dress.  Background  rather 
too  dark.  Position  of  right  hand  on  instru 
ment  rather  ugly.  Otherwise  pretty  good. 
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G.  A.  T. — The  boot-cleaner  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  life  about  her.  We  fear  that 
her  apparent  want  of  energy  is  likely  to  lead 
her  into  trouble.  You  should  have  made  her 
lean  forwards  slightly  instead  of  leaning  back¬ 
wards,  as  though  exerting  herself,  as  we  hope 
she  would  do  in  real  practice.  Otherwise  for 
what  it  is,  your  picture  is  not  at  all  bad. 

B.  W. — Had  you  turned  your  camera  just  a 
little  more  towards  the  sea  you  would  have 
produced  a  better  composition.  There  is 
rather  too  much  railing  as  things  are  at 
present.  Otherwise  you  have  done  pretty 
well.  Your  print  seems  rather  dirty. 

Bob. — Light  too  strong.  Gipsy’s  cloak  pro¬ 
duces  a  curious  deformed  effect.  The  presence 
of  her  hand  close  to  the  child’s  feet  produces 
a  very  unfortunate  effect.  We  should  advise 
cutting  the  print  into  the  shape  of  a  circle, 
and  leaving  out  the  upper  and  lower  portions. 

Xenia. — Clouds  very  fine,  but  they  want,  a 
bolder  landscape  and  more  of  it. 

Aveugle.  —  i.  Very  pleasing  little  coast 
scene,  nicely  trimmed  and  mounted.  2.  Very 
pretty  head  ;  too  small,  however,  to  be 
properly  appreciated.  3.  You  have  kept  your 
sitter  waiting  too  long  ;  all  the  expression  has 
gone  out  of  her  face.  She  is  too  much  dressed 
for  a  portrait.  Take  off  her  hat,  scarf  and 
jacket,  and  you  would  get  a  much  better  result. 

Bobs. — Spoiled  by  the  bridge,  which  is  stiff 
and  artificial  looking.  Otherwise  not  bad. 

Imperial. — A  pale  print  with  the  contrasts 
by  no  means  strong  enough.  We  do  not  like 
the  foreground,  and  think  that  if  you  had  left 
the  stream  out  of  the  scene  and  dealt  with  the 
other  features  you  would  have  been  more 
successful. 

H.  S. — Very  fair  street  scene,  though  your 
figures  in  the  foreground  are  just  a  little  bit 
stiff  and  too  precisely  arranged.  As  a  group 
holding  conversation  with  each  other  they 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory,  and 
you  should  have  moved  them  to  the  right- 
hand  side. 

Focus.  —  Considering  the  circumstances, 
this  is  not  at  all  a  bad  photograph.  The  shop 
assistants  seem  distinctly  good-humoured  and 
quite  natural.  You  might,  however,  have 
trimmed  the  print  a  little  more  correctly,  so 
that  your  friends  should  be  standing  upright. 

Masthead. — The  coach  is  too  far  to  the 
right.  You  should  have  backed  four  or  five 
yards  to  have  included  the  foremost  horses, 
instead  of  cutting  a  head  off  in  that  tantilizing 
fashion. 

Ivy. — Decidedly  black  and  white.  Too 
much  footpath  without  any  object  to  relieve 
it.  Your  friend  is  slipping  out  of  the  picture 
at  the  side,  and  he  would  be  better  trimmed 
away  altogether. 

First  Prizite. — Atmosphere  good.  Motif 
decidedly  weak.  The  second  horse  is  a  vital 
defect  in  the  picture.  You  ought  to  have  had 
it  moved  out  of  the  way. 

Protector. — Very  nicely  done  indeed.  A 
very  effective  architectural  photograph. 

Persian. — Pussy  looks  very  well,  but  the 
chair  back  is  most  objectionable.  It  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  you  did  not  use  a  stool. 


Cygnet.  —  The  bathers  are  a  little  bit 
muddled  up,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them 
in  the  picture.  Otherwise  there  is  a  nice 
atmospheric  effect  about  your  print,  and  the 
water  looks  very  watery. 

Bobby. — 1 .  Damsels  of  this  kind  are  not  seen 
in  real  life  ;  they  exist  on  the  stage  only.  May 
we  point  out  to  you  the  absurdity  of  photo¬ 
graphing  a  haymaker  where  there  is  no  hay  to 
make,  and  in  an  absolutely  impossible  costume  ? 
If  you  wanted  a  fancy  portrait,  why  not  take 
head  and  shoulders  only,  and  leave  that  stupid 
accessory,  the  hay-rake,  out  of  the  picture? 
You  have  missed  your  opportunity.  2.  This 
belongs  neither  to  the  figures  in  landscape 
class  nor  the  landscape  with  figures.  In  other 
words,  either  the  figure  should  have  been 
larger  and  the  landscape  brought  in  simply  as 
a  background,  or  you  should  have  dealt  with 
the  landscape  and  brought  in  your  figure  in  a 
much  more  subsidiary  manner  than  at  present. 

Smilax. — This  sky  of  yours  is  a  bit  sensa¬ 
tional,  though  impressive.  The  main  fault  of 
the  picture  is  that  there  is  hardly  enough  land¬ 
scape,  and  the  sky  overbalances  the  com¬ 
position  as  a  whole. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — Point  of  view  not  well 
chosen.  The  trees  are  simply  in  a  straight 
line  in  front  of  the  spectator ;  there  is  no  vista 
worth  mentioning.  For  a  landscape  picture 
of  this  kind  you  must  have  different  planes 
one  behind  the  other. 

No  Idea. — Not  a  bad  snap-shot.  You  should 
have  waited  another  second,  and  the  cyclist 
would  have  been  nearer  the  foreground  to  fill 
up  the  large  amount  of  white  space  produced 
by  the  road. 

Platon  a. — Too  much  chair  and  too  little 
girl.  Otherwise  you  might  have  made  some¬ 
thing  good,  though  we  are  inclined  to  question 
your  taste. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ct  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  fid.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  Sat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  Photograph  of  the  Children  of  Mr.  William  Gibb, 
George  Street,  Aberdeen. 

One  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Stowell.  Luke 
Berry  &  Sons,  27,  Chapel  Street,  Chorley. 

answers  to  Correspondents. 

Connie  C.  Hughes. — We  are  sorry  we  cannot  trace 
having  received  a  print  from  you.  If  you  send  another 
we  will  deal  with  it  by  post  under  the  circumstances. 

Hessle. — Very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to  receive 
youV  suggestions.  We  shall  do  what  we  can  on  the  lines 
recommended. 

Lionel  Beach. — You  do  not  carry  development  far 
enough. 

A.  Hine. — Would  take  too  long  to  explain  here.  See 
any  elementary  manual  upon  photography. 

J.  Wilkinson. — No  one  can  stop  you  from  using  your 
own  photographs. 

Tisca. — The  camera  you  mention  is  excellent  and  the 
lens  and  shutter  could  be  adapted  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  portable  forms  of  camera  on  the  market. 

C.  R.  Bolton. — Much  obliged  for  the  “  old  and  new  ” 
prints.  We  may  be  able  to  publish  it  next  month. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 


THE  “REMBRANDT'’  POP. 

The  beginning  of  the  season  has  brought  us 
a  very  interesting  novelty — a  paper  so  prepared 
that  as  good  contrasty  prints  can  be  made 
from  thin  and  especially  from  flat  negatives, 


as  from  correct,  strong  and  well  modulated 
ones.  The  maker  of  this  paper  claims  that 
there  is  no  negative,  however  flat  and  lacking 
in  detail,  from  which  a  good  print,  rich  in 
contrast,  cannot  be  made.  When  one  thinks 
how  often  instantaneous  exposures  are  made 
by  unsatisfactory  light  and 
unsuitable  weather,  the 
results  proving,  of  course, 
too  thin,  and  how  often 
on  the  other  hand  nega¬ 
tives  are  gray  and  flat  on 
account  of  over-exposure 
and  fogging,  this  paper 
should  be  well  received. 

It  is  a  novelty  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  every 
one,  and  should  prove 
specially  useful  to  begin¬ 
ners,  particularly  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  reached 
the  stages  of  reducing  and 
intensifying  their  nega¬ 
tives.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Rembrandt  paper  is  made 
in  three  qualities,  from 
light  to  dark  orange-red 
and  numbered  1,  2  and  3. 

The  darkest  paper  is  No. 

3,  and  should  be  used  for 
printing  from  the  weakest  and  flattest  nega¬ 
tives.  The  orange  colouring  disappears 
entirely  in  the  toning  bath  and  the  high-lights 
of  the  picture  are  perfectly  white.  The  fact 


that  Rembrandt  paper  may  be  toned  in  any 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  or  in  sepa¬ 
rate  baths  is  a  proof  of  its  usefulness.  We 
give  below  half-tones  made  from  two  prints 
from  the  same  flat  negative,  the  one  on  the 
ordinary  (collodio-chlo- 
ride)  printing  paper,  the 
other  on  Rembrandt 
paper.  The  difference 
between  them  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  Rembrandt 
paper  is  patented  and  can 
be  obtained  in  any  size  in 
packets  containing  twelve 
pieces.  A  price  list  of 
this  paper  is  to  be  found 
among  the  advertisements 
of  our  journal. 


THE  KODAK  CASE. 

In  the  recent  case  of 
Kodak,  Ltd.  v.  Geo. 
Houghton  &  Son,  Ltd., 
and  The  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
judgment  given  was  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  the  word  “  Panoram,”  which  was 
ordered  to  be  struck  off  the  register  both 
in  the  classes  covering  cameras  and  films. 
From  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Eady,  we 
quote  the  following  verbatim  extract  : — “The 
result  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  plaintiffs 


have  clearly  established  that  the  words 
'Brownie,’  'Bull’s  Eye,’  'Kodak,’  ‘Cart¬ 
ridge  Kodak,’  ‘  Pocket  Kodak,'  ‘  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak,’  and  the  abbreviations  of  them 


On  ordinary  paper. 


On  Rembrandt  paper. 
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as  applied  to  films,  describe  and  refer  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  plaintiffs’  films.  It  is  not  dis¬ 
puted  that  anyone  may  make  and  sell  films  of 
these  sizes,  and  may  refer  to  the  cameras  for 
which  those  films  are  suitable  in  order  to 
describe  the  size  of  their  films  and  the  pattern 
of  the  reel  or  spool,  but  they  must  not  do  so 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  their 
films  are  of  the  plaintiffs’  manufacture.” 
Therefore,  in  selling  films  other  than  those 
made  by  Kodak,  dealers  may  state  that  the 
films  will  fit  Kodak  cameras,  or  Brownie 
cameras,  etc.,  but  must  not  call  them  Kodak 
films  or  Brownie  films.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  purchaser  wishes  for  some  other  make 
of  film  than  those  of  Kodak,  he  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  purchase  what  he  wants.  It  is  well 
to  make  this  point  clear,  for  there  are  many 
who  possess  cameras  made  by  Kodak,  Ltd., 
who  prefer  to  use  films  made  by  other  firms. 
The  action  has  been  a  very  important  one, 
with  under-currents  which  the  future  will 
probably  reveal.  The  trade  generally  ought 
to  feel  deeply  indebted  to  those  firms  who 
contested  the  case.  We  do  not  think  that  in 
actual  practice  Kodak,  Ltd.,  will  find  they 
have  gained  very  much  by  this  action,  and 
we  certainly  think  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public,  all  these  proprietary  names  are 
becoming  very  much  of  a  nuisance,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Kodak,  they  seem  to 
fuse  themselves  into  the  English  language. 
We  have  frequently  heard  the  word  Kodak 
used  as  a  verb,  whilst  to  many  people,  a  Kodak 
is  a  hand  camera,  irrespective  of  make.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  satisfied  with  their  success  in 
this  case,  and  will  henceforward  conduct  their 
business  on  lines  which  may  broadly  be 
termed  “  British  ”  as  opposed  to  those  which 
are  regarded  as  “American.”  We  certainly 
object  to  their  system  of  trying  to  create  tied 
houses,  and  we  by  no  means  approve  of  their 
action  in  declining  to  supply  the  wholesale 
merchants,  of  which  treatment  the  present 
law-case  was  unquestionably  the  outcome. 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  have  undoubtedly  brought  about 
the  very  competition  they  wished  to  avoid, 
and  they  have  also  aroused  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  amongst  the  trade  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  generally  which  need  never 
have  been  kindled.  To  invent,  to  produce, 
to  lead,  are  commendable  actions,  but  even 
in  the  world  of  commerce  it  is  possible  to  do 
these  things  in  a  narrow  and  restricted  or  a 
broad  and  generous  fashion. 


THE  IMPERIAL  £5oo  COMPETITION. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate 
Co.,  Ltd.,  that  in  connection  with  their  recent 
£ 500  Competition,  no  fewer  than  7,500  prints 
were  submitted  to  the  judges.  When  all  the 
prizes  had  been  duly  awarded,  according  to 
promise,  a  great  many  of  the  remaining  prints 
were  found  so  excellent  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  leave  them  unrecognised. 
The  Company,  therefore,  generously  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  150  more  prizes  in  the  form  of 
goods,  to  express  in  some  slight  degree,  their 
very  hearty  appreciation  of  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  sent  in. 


A  MOUNTAINEER’S  TRIPOD. 

Numerous  alpenstock  tripods  have  made 
their  appearance  since  photography  became 
a  popular  amateur  pursuit,  but  all  we  have 
hitherto  met  with  were  very  seriously  lacking 
in  length  and  strength,  and  fell  to  pieces  after 
a  few  days  of  rough  usage.  To  withstand  the 
treatment  to  which  an  alpenstock  must  be  sub¬ 
jected,  if  it  is  to  be  really  useful,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  it  should  be  very  strongly 
made,  and  great  care  given  to  the  details  of 
its  construction.  A  tripod,  which  really  fulfils 
every  reasonable  requirement,  has  recently 
been  put  upon  the  market  by  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  at  the  price  of  35s.  For  the  mountaineer 


and  photographer  it  is  really  a  splendid  piece 
of  apparatus.  When  closed  it  forms  a  fine 
solid  alpenstock.  When  open  it  is  a  most 
efficient  tripod.  No  folding  being  required, 
the  stand  is  quickly  erected,  and,  moreover, 
is  perfectly  rigid.  We  can  highly  recommend 
it  from  several  months’  experience. 

\  A  NEW  FILM. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Austin  Edwards 
has  put  upon  the  market  a  new  and  cheap  film, 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  his  previous 
productions  in  this  direction.  The  films  are 
excellent  in  every  respect,  but  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration,  which  will  appeal  to  the  purchaser 
is,  their  price  is  lower  than  others  upon  the 
market.  A  quarter-plate  packet  contains  ten 
for  a  shilling  ;  a  half-plate  packet  four  for  a 
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shilling.  We  are  sorry  Mr.  Austin  Edwards 
could  not  go  a  step  further  and  sell  twelve 
quarter-plates,  and  say  five  half-plates  for  a 
shilling,  which  would  have  brought  his  films 
in  at  the  price  of  plates  We  are  sure  that  if 
he  could  do  this,  he  would  reap  a  big  harvest. 
However,  we  must  be  content  with  smaller 
mercies,  and  be  thankful  to  have  a  good  work¬ 
ing  film  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price. 

CARBINE  FOLDING  CAMERA. 

A  recently  new  camera,  which,  to  use  a 
northern  colloquialism  may  be  called 
“  bonny,”  is  the  No.  4  Carbine  Pocket  Fold¬ 
ing  Camera  of  W.  Butcher  &  Sons.  It  is 
quarter-plate,  costs  £3  12s.  6d.  only,  has  a 
fine  lens,  and  can  be  adapted  for  plates  at  a 


trifling  extra  cost.  Nothing  better  or  more 
portable  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  seen.  In 
detail  it  is  beautifully  made,  shutter,  focussing 
scale,  and  extending  mechanism  working 
splendidly. 

THE  UNITY  CAMERA. 

This  new  portable  piece  of  apparatus  has 
been  put  upon  the  market  by  Messrs.  Evans 
Sons  Lescher  &  Webb,  Ltd.,  of  Liverpool 
and  London.  It  is  a  capital  little  camera, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lens  and 
shutter,  is  entirely  made  in  England.  It 
possesses  in  addition  to  the  usual  focussing  by 
means  of  scale,  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  and 
can  be  adapted  for  use  with  plates,  by  merely 
inserting  the  dark  slide.  The  price  of  the 
camera  is  £3  10s.,  and  it  may  be  obtained 
from  all  dealers  and  chemists. 

M ACKENZIE-WISH ART  DAYLIGHT 
SLIDE. 

This  entirely  novel  method  of  carrying  and 
exposing  plates  or  films  only  needs  to  be  better 
known  to  be  more  generally  adopted.  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  &  Co.  seem  to  be  hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  for  their  patent  arrangement 
is  unquestionably  a  good  thing.  The  me¬ 
chanism  and  method  of  working  are  not  very 


easy  to  explain  in  writing,  but  when  seen  its 
simplicity  and  efficacy  are  quickly  realized. 
Briefly,  the  plates  or  films  are  put  into  specially 
made  light-tight  cloth  envelopes.  When  ready 
to  make  the  exposure,  one  of  these  envelopes  is 


put  into  the  specially  made  dark  slide,  and  the 
slide  placed  in  the  camera  and  drawn  in  the 
usual  manner.  After  exposure  the  light-tight 
envelope  with  its  content  is  withdrawn  and 
another  substituted.  The  number  of  exposures 
that  can  be  made  without  visiting  a  dark-room 
is  dependent  only  upon  the  number  of  cloth 
envelopes  the  photographer  possesses.  The 
outfit  consists  of  the  special  dark  slide,  costing 
2 is.  in  half-plate,  and  as  many  envelopes  at 
is.  fid.  each  as  the  photographer  feels  disposed 
to  purchase.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be 
had  from  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  17,  Douglas  Street, 
Glasgow,  whilst  the  small  illustration  above 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  construction  of  the 
slide. 

A  batch  of  catalogues  from  Messrs.  Ross, 
Ltd.,  includes  a  general  price  list  of  lenses, 
cameras,  and  photographic  requirements  of  a 
varied  description.  There  is  also  a  pamphlet 
describing  the  new  Homocentric  Lens,  Messrs. 
Ross’  latest  production  The  Homocentric  is 
a  symmetical  lens,  made  with  different  rela¬ 
tive  apertures,  to  suit  various  purposes. 

The  catalogue  of  J.  E  Lockyer,  Evelyn 
Street,  Deptford,  London,  S.E  ,  is  one  which 
all  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  should 
examine.  It  contains  particulars  of  a  number 
of  exceedingly  saleable  specialities,  especially 
in  the  way  of  pastes,  ready-made  developers, 
toning  and  fixing  solutions  and  varnishes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Hurman,  Ltd.,  of 
Newcastle  and  Birmingham,  took  place  on 
March  nth,  when  the  report  adopted  was  of 
a  highly  satisfactory  nature.  Mr.  Chas.  Percy 
was  re  -  elected  chairman,  and  the  retiring 
director,  Mr.  T.  C.  Martin,  was  also  re¬ 
appointed. 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Raines  &  Co.,  of 
Ealing,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  require  enlarging,  printing,  or  any  work 
of  that  kind.  It  is  newly  issued,  very  well 
got  up,  and  gives  some  capital  illustrations  of 
the  works  of  this  well-known  firm. 

Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  ask  us  to  announce 
that  the  new  films  hitherto  issued  under  the 
name  of  Pelloid,  will  now  be  sold  and  adver¬ 
tised  as  Kodoid  Plates.  They  will  be  very 
shortly  orthochromatised  without  any  increase 
in  price. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the 
Service  Photographic  Society,  a  very  complete 
list  of  everything  required  by  photographers. 
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Snow  Landscape  Competition. 
“ROAD  TO  THE  FARM.’ 
Albert  Haynes,  Alderley  Edge. 
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By  Arthur  Smith. 

was  Keats  who 
said  that  “  failure 
was  in  a  sense 
the  highway  to 
success,  inasmuch 
as  every  discovery 
of  what  was  false 
led  us  to  seek 
earnestly  after 
what  was  true, 
and  every  fresh  ex¬ 
perience  pointed 
out  some  form  of 
error  which  we 
should  afterwards 
carefully  eschew,” 
— and  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  photo¬ 
graphy  has  taught  me  how  very  true 
this  is. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who,  even  after  days  and  hours 
of  thought  and  study  is  able  to  produce 
at  the  first  attempt  just  the  picture  that 
he  hoped  to  make.  Such  a  photo¬ 
grapher  may  be  in  existence,  but  at 
any  rate  that  is  not  my  experience.  In 
all  those  pictures  that  I  consider  my 


best  efforts  scarcely  one  has  .been  got 
on  the  first  plate  exposed  upon  the 
subject.  Nay,  rather  the  majority  of 
them  have  had  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  six  exposures  made  upon  them 
before  I  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
result. 

Don’t  for  one  moment  believe  that  I 
am  setting  myself  up  as  a  model  of  what 
persistent  energy  may  do.  Heaven 
forbid !  for  no  one  knows  better  than 
myself  that  of  all  failings  that  is  my 
greatest.  This  being  so,  how  much 
greater  would  be  your  success,  my 
reader,  when  blessed  with  a  persistence 
superior  in  every  respect  to  my  own. 

What  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  in 
this  article  is  that  after  you  have 
thought  out  a  picture,  whether  it  be  a 
figure  study  or  a  landscape  study — for 
you  need  to  spend  quite  as  much 
thought  on  a  landscape  picture  as  you 
would  upon  one  in  which  human  figures 
are  the  predominating  feature — not  to 
throw  away  your  negative  and  give  up 
the  idea  because  you  have  not  succeeded 
in  your  first  attempt,  but  to  try  again 
until  you  feel  that  you  have  come  very 
near  to  portraying  the  idea  you  have 
built  up  in  your  mind.  If  I  could 
persuade  you  that  failures  are  not  signs 
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that  you  should  give  up  photography, 
but  that  they  ought  to  be  used  as 
stepping-stones  to  higher  things  and  to 
more  perfect  results,  I  should  consider 
that  some  good  has  been  done. 

Like  you,  I  am  but  a  photographer 
struggling  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  picture-making 
by  photography ;  and  like  you,  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the 
heights  attained  by  others  are  beyond 
my  reach  ;  but  the  certainty  that  even 
these  have  had  their  failures,  and  have 
in  time  overcome  them,  makes  one 
feel  that  we  may  even  yet  step  over 


working  the  lens  at  // 8,  I  was  able  to 
get  an  exposure  in  comparative  ease. 

After  getting  my  models  in  their 
positions  I  made  an  exposure,  but  when 
I  developed  it  I  found  that,  although  it 
was  something  like  what  I  wanted,  there 
were  certain  faults  in  it.  This  was  No.  i. 
In  the  first  place  the  lad’s  leg  was  in  a 
very  awkward  position.  The  stick,  too, 
in  grandfather’s  hand  was  held  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  too  prominent,  and 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been  held 
nearer  to  the  body  instead  of  being 
almost  straight  up.  Then  again,  the 
edge  of  an  almanac  on  the  wall 


our  own  failures  and  leave  them  far 
behind  us. 

And  now  for  the  more  practical  part 
of  my  article. 

The  first  two  illustrations  in  this 
article  were  studies  for  a  picture  which 
I  had  in  my  mind  to  be  entitled  “  Grand¬ 
father’s  Story.”  They  were  taken  in  an 
ordinary  living-room  with  one  window 
completely  blocked  up  so  that  the  light 
would  fall  upon  the  figures  from  one 
source.  This  necessitated  a  rather  long 
exposure,  but  by  using  a  rapid  plate  and 

Grandfather's  Story.  No.  i. 


caused  the  eye  to  wander  to  it,  so  I 
decided  that  it  should  come  down,  as 
I  wanted  nothing  to  attract  attention 
from  the  group.  Making  the  slight 
alterations  I  exposed  another  plate, 
with  the  result  shown  in  No.  2.  In 
this  I  noticed  one  of  the  models  begin¬ 
ning  to  move,  so  I  put  the  cap  on  the 
lens,  with  the  result  that  it  was  slightly 
underexposed.  I  had  got  rid  of  the 
awkward  appearance  of  the  leg, 
but  I  did  not  like  the  cut-off 
appearance  of  the  lad’s  arm.  His  knee, 
too,  was  too  much  in  the  shadow.  The 
position  of  the  walking-stick  was  better, 
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but  the  girl,  although  looking  up  at  the 
old  man,  did  not  seem  interested  enough 
in  the  story,  as  she  sat  too  straight  up. 
So,  turning  the  lad  slightly  round  and 
allowing  him  to  rest  his  hand  upon  the 
hassock  on  which  he  sat,  pulling  the 
walking-stick  out  a  little  at  the  bottom 
so  that  it  would  break  the  lines  caused 
by  the  old  man’s  knee,  asking  the  girl 
to  lean  forward  a  little  as  if  interested 
in  the  story,  closing  the  fingers  of  the 
old  man’s  hand  so  that  they  did  not 
appear  too  equally  apart,  and  placing 
an  open  book  upon  the  floor  to  suggest 
that  the  lad  had  been  reading,  I  made 


can  only  be  placed  amongst  the  failures. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  all  the 
material  was  present  for  a  good  picture, 
but  where  it  just  failed  in  being  one. 
It  was  taken  during  holiday  time,  and 
was  one  of  those  accidental  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  occasionally  present  them¬ 
selves  to  all  photographers.  I  was 
walking  along  a  lane  where  I  had 
never  been  before,  when  an  old  man 
came  tottering  across  the  road.  His 
steps  were  extremely  feeble,  and,  as  he 
went  towards  the  door  of  his  home, 
he  made  a  very  sad  and  sorrowful 
picture,  for  he  was  going  Home  indeed  ! 


another  exposure  with  the  result  No.  3, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  trouble 
was  repaid  by  the  result.  The  first  and 
second  were  both  failures  in  some 
portion  of  the  picture,  which,  by  care,  I 
was  able  to  improve  in  the  third, 
whereas  if  the  faults  in  the  first  and 
second  had  been  but  trifling  I  might 
have  remained  satisfied  with  a  result 
inferior  to  the  final  print. 

The  next  illustration  is  of  a  different 
nature,  and  may  be  classed  as  a  land¬ 
scape  with  figure.  This,  I’m  afraid, 


Grandfather’s  Story.  No.  2. 


I  watched  him  disappear  into  the  house, 
and  then  plucked  up  courage  to  knock 
at  the  door  and  ask  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  photograph  him.  I  explained  how 
I  wished  to  have  him,  and  his  daughter 
willingly  consented  on  rnv  promising 
h^r  a  print.  After  some  little  trouble 
she  got  him  across  the  road.  Focussing 
upon  a  certain  point  I  asked  him  to 
walk  towards  home,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
I  snapped  him,  with  the  result  shown 
in  No.  4. 

It  was  taken  upon  a  half-plate,  and 
is  trimmed  down  to  little  more  than 
quarter-plate  to  make  the  very  best  of 
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it,  and  yet  it  is  still  a  failure,  for  all  the 
trimming  in  the  world  would  not  give 
it  what  it  needs.  As  the  picture  stands 
the  house  and  background  are  far  too 
prominent,  and  the  figure  is  too  mixed 
up  in  them.  Instead  of  the  old  man 
immediately  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  you  see  the  doorway  and 
window  first,  and  then  perhaps  the 
figure  comes  next.  This  wasn’t  as  I 
saw  it.  So  tottering  and  trembling  and 
feeble  was  the  old  man  that  he  riveted 
my  attention  at  once,  and  I  saw  nothing 
whatever  of  his  surroundings,  and  that 


to  have  a  successful  picture  in  this  class 
of  work  you  must  not  have  your  figure 
so  mixed  up  in  the  surroundings  that 
they  and  not  the  figure  attract  the 
attention  of  the  spectator.  And  the 
same  teaching  applies  to  landscape 
work.  If  your  picture  does  not  con¬ 
tain  some  principal  feature  it  is  almost 
bound  to  become  a  failure.  Of  course, 
your  principal  object  may  be  anything, 
a  rock,  a  tree,  a  bunch  of  bracken,  or  a 
ray  of  sunlight,  but  unless  you  have 
something  that  will  give  a  touch  of 
character  to  the  scene,  and  upon  which 


was  how  the  picture  should  have  been. 
The  house  and  background  should  have 
been  less  sharply  f  icussed,  in  fact  only 
suggested,  and  the  figure  brought 
nearer  to  the  camera  so  that  it  would 
be  the  predominating  feature  in  the 
picture,  and  so  make  one  reahze  the 
feebleness  and  age  of  my  model  as  he 
took  his  last  few  steps  towards  home. 

I  could  not  take  the  same  picture 
again,  but  the  knowledge  gained  from 
this  attempt  taught  me  the  lesson  that 


Grandfather’s  Story.  No.  3. 


the  eye  can  rest  after  wandering  over 
the  picture,  it  will  fail  in  its  purpose. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  last  illustra¬ 
tion.  Here  we  have  a  heaped-up  mass 
of  tangled  and  withered  bracken  and  a 
number  of  trees  all  of  which  are  almost 
equal  in  importance.  It  was  taken  in 
spring-time,  and  I  could  not  resist  an 
exposure  upon  it  because  the  new  and 
beautiful  green  leaves  on  the  tree  to 
the  left  looked  so  refreshing  against 
the  dark  dismal  branches  behind.  Had 
I  been  content,  however,  to  make  that 
the  principal  feature,  instead  of  allowing 
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the  birch  and  the  other  trees  to  compete 
with  it,  I  should  have  procured  a  more 
satisfactory  result,  for  the  crooked  tree 
and  the  tangled  mass  of  bracken  were 
both  picturesque  enough,  but  I  allowed 
myself  to  take  in  more,  with  the  result 


that  it  is  a  failure  from  a  pictorial  stand¬ 
point,  for  so  tangled  is  the  foreground, 
and  so  many  are  the  features  in  the 
picture  that  attract  your  attention, 
that  it  fails  to  please  as  a  true  picture 
should  do. 

This  then  is  the  moral  of  my  article. 
Be  not  discouraged  by  your  failures. 
Do  not  let  them  be  barriers  in  the  way 
of  your  success,  but  rather  use  them  as 
stepping-stones  towards  heights  that 
you  may  yet  attain  in  an  art — for 
photography  is  undoubtedly  an  art — 
that  shall  bring  you  pleasure  and 
profit,  perhaps  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
but  profitable  to  the  soul,  inasmuch  as 
it  may  lead  you  to  see  more  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  world  around  you. 


Lines  for  the  Fly  Leaf  of  an  Album  of 
Photographs. — ■ 

“All  that  I  saw  returns  upon  my  view ; 

All  that  I  heard  comes  back  upon  my  ear; 

All  that  I  felt  this  moment  doth  renew.” 


ARTIFICIAL  ATMOSPHERE. 

By  John  Bartlett. 

SOME  time  ago  we  wrote  a  paper, 
entitled  “  Photographic  Sophisti¬ 
cation,”  of  a  somewhat  humorous 
intent,  by  which  we  sought  to  produce 
landscape,  a  la  modern  school,  by  a 
species  of  simulation  of  natural  objects, 
employing  for  our  purpose  various  odds 
and  ends  of  things — a  curious  medley 
of  soap,  bark,  twigs,  glass,  dress-goods, 
cotton,  coal  ashes  and  other  incongrui¬ 
ties  artistically  considered.  The  results 
so  obtained  by  combination  and  asso¬ 
ciation  and  subordination  yielded  much 
amusement  and  at  the  same  time  some 
admiration  for  the  harmony  of  com¬ 
position  and  general  artistic  effect. 
The  brochure  was  really  a  sort  of  carica¬ 
ture  on  the  methods  of  faking  in  photo¬ 
graphy  employed  by  a  certain  class  of 
exhibitors;  butwebuilded  rather  better 
than  we  knew,  and  incidentally  hit  off 
some  devices  of  practical  value  in 
serious  work.  In  our  endeavours  after 
subordination  of  detail  in  certain  parts 
of  our  pictures  we  found  that  effects 
were  possible  by  a  sort  of  partial 
obliteration. 

We  intend  at  some  future  time  to 
speak  more  fully  and  in  a  serious  intent 
of  the  method  of  making  pictures  by 
sophistication,  but  just  now  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  production  of  artificial  atmos¬ 
pheres. 


Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  distant 
objects  in  a  small  group  rendered  in¬ 
distinctly  (I  mean  comparatively  distant 
objects),  such  as  one  might  arrange  on 
a  table  the  area  of  which  would  be  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  square,  and 
the  foreground  pronounced  so  as  to 


Going  Home. 


Woodland.  Arthur  Smith. 
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give  contrast  to  the  picture,  the  effect 
of  haze  may  be  simulated  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  screen  of  smoke  produced 
by  igniting  some  variety  of  resinous 
wood  or  by  burning  flax. 

The  more  remote  objects  are  thus 
made  indistinct,  and  so  appear  at  a 
considerable  distance,  acting  as  a  set¬ 
ting  or  background  to  objects  in  front 
of  it,  and  thus  frequently  giving  not 
only  desired  isolation  of  the  foreground 
object,  but  contributing  by  its  indistinct¬ 
ness  to  the  pictorial  value  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

Let  us  see  if  this  miniature  studio 
scene  can  be  of  practical  value  in  out¬ 
door  exposures.  Suppose  we  desire  to 
photograph  a  single  tree,  or  even  a 
group  of  trees,  for  pictorial  individual 
beauty ;  but  on  pointing  our  camera 
at  a  well-composed  picture  we  are 
chagrined  to  find  that  a  grove  of  trees 
immediately  behind  it  mars  by  its 
presence  the  whole  effect,  giving  in 
connection  with  the  individual  group 
a  mass  of  confusion  distracting  and 
annoying.  A  device  to  amend  Nature’s 
interposition  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
We  may,  Prospero  -  like,  create  an 
atmosphere  for  ourselves,  isolate  oUr 
group,  and  set  it  forth  to  full  advan¬ 
tage  by  emphasis  of  its  beauty.  Place 
some  damp  hay  between  the  group  and 
the  obtrusive  background,  and  after 
focussing  sharply  upon  the  desired 
object,  inserting  the  diaphragm  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  best  effect;  just  before 
ex-posing  ignite  the  hay,  and  when  the 
smoke  arises,  and  partially  obliterates 
the  obnoxious  background,  uncap.  The 
resulting  photograph  will  be  somewhat 
more  pronounced  in  effect  than  the 
view  appears  to  the  eye. 

Of  course  it  is  not  always  practicable 
to  get  up  a  smoke,  even  though  the 
proverb  tells  us  our  own  smoke  is 
better  than  our  neighbour’s  fire.  The 
neighbour  might  object.  A  monument 
or  piece  of  architecture  which  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  natural  surroundings  is 
wholly  devoid  of  pictorial  value  may 
often  be  made  most  effective  by  a 
smoky  atmosphere  so  evolved. 

A  friend  to  whom  I  recommended  the 
plan  produced  a  most  charming  picture 
by  posing  a  vase  of  flowers  against  a 
background  of  palms  and  vines. 

It  was  an  artificially  got-up  screen, 
and  if  he  had  photographed  the  flowers 


and  the  palms  ordinarily  the  back¬ 
ground  would  have  been  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  confusion,  in  which  the  detail 
would  have  distracted  the  attention 
from  the  flowers. 

He  informs  me  that  he  frequently, 
during  exposures  on  groups,  portraiture 
as  well  as  still  life,  lets  fall  between  the 
sitter  or  objects  and  the  background  a 
white  curtain,  and  so  secures  a  beauti¬ 
ful  haze  in  his  background,  an  atmos¬ 
pheric  effect  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  Nature  in  her  best  moods. 

In  our  little  sophisticated  scenes  we 
have  here  created  a  haziness  by  means 
of  condensed  steam  interposed.  Of 
course,  the  means  by  which  the  effect 
is  produced  must  be  concealed,  but 
we  shall  wait  for  some  other  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  you  about  the  genesis  of 
sophisticated  fakes. — The  Camera. 


STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY  AND 
OUR  EYES. 

By  Theodore  Brown. 

THAT  relief  peculiar  to  stereoscopic 
photographs  when  examined  in 
the  stereoscope,  is  but  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principle  of  binocular  work, 
and  should  not  be  esteemed  as  the  final 
or  highest  aim  of  the  stereoscopist.  If 
genius  and  art  may  find  room  for 
expression  in  the  finished  single  picture, 
there  is  a  far  wider  scope  for  their 
exercise  in  the  binocular  field.  Indeed, 
it  is  found  that  to  the  double  art 
nature  opens  a  gate  to  fields  of  beauty 
otherwise  unapproachable.  The  pleas¬ 
ing  sensations  that  come  to  us  from 
nature  through  our  eyes,  cannot  be 
otherwise  imitated,  for  such  results 
owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  two 
pictures,  or  dissimilar  phases  of  the 
objects  viewed,  are  presented  to  the 
mind  for  consideration. 

Thus  the  function  of  our  two  eyes 
being  to  give  us  an  accurate  idea  of 
objects  before  us,  we  can  find  a  striking 
analogy  in  the  purpose  of  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera. 

The  principles  involved  in  binocular 
perception  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  designing  of  our  instruments, 
though  our  most  successful  imitations 


can  only  be  crude,  in  comparison  with 
the  perfect  organisms  of  nature.  The 
single  camera  has  often  been  compared 
with  the  single  eye,  but  the  analogy 
becomes  more  complete  when  binocu- 
larly  considered.  Not  only  do  the 
sensitive  plates  in  the  camera  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  retinae  of  the  two  eyes, 
the  lenses  with  the  refracting  humour, 
the  crystalline,  and  the  stops  with  the 
irises;  but  we  may  go  further  and  say 
that  axial  adjustment  is,  in  both  cases, 
found  necessary. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  proper  separa¬ 
tion  of  lenses  in  stereoscopic  work,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  consider  the  limita- 
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tions  of  axial  accommodation  relative 
to  our  eyes,  reference  being  made  to 
Fig.  2.  The  normal  distance  between 
the  axes  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to 
some  remote  object,  is  found  to  be 
two- and  a  half  inches,  as  here  shown. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  near  object, 
A,  be  considered  by  the  observer,  and 
the  axes  are  converged  upon  it,  then 
the  distance  between  the  axes  will  be 
reduced  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  making 
the  centres  of  the  pupils  two-and- three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  a  variation  of  but 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  separation 
of  the  lenses  would  suffice  to  cover  all 


possible  requirements,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  reader  will  save  himself 
much  anxiety  on  this  subject  if  he  will 
bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
nearest  object  in  the  view  that  should 
govern  the  position  of  the  lenses. 
Fig.  x.  may  make  this  plain.  Let  A 
be  the  nearest  object  in  the  view,  and 
L  R  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  the 


distance  of  the  axes  will  be  somewhere 
between  2§  and  2-J-  inches,  and  if  the 
view  is  to  be  taken  at  this  distance, 
this  would  be  the  proper  separation  for 
the  lenses  of  the  camera.  If,  however, 
the  same  view  is  to  be  taken  from  a 
point  further  back  in  a  line  with  C  D, 
and  A  is  still  the  nearest  object 
embraced,  the  separation  of  the  two 


Fig.  i. 


Fig.  2. 
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lenses  would  have  to  be  increased 
accordingly,  so  that  their  axes  may  be 
as  far  apart  as  two  or  three  feet  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  Under  both 
these  conditions,  the  amount  of  relief 
noticeable  in  the  results  through  the 
stereoscope  would  be  exactly  equal, 
though  the  pictures  taken  at  C  D  would 
embrace  a  wider  view  than  those  taken 
at  the  nearer  points. 

The  dotted  portion  of  this  same 
diagram  will  serve  to  show  why  there 
is  sometimes  a  lack  of  relief  in  land¬ 
scape  stereograms,  especially  those  in 
which  there  are  no  prominent  objects 
at  a  near  plane. 


mental  quality  of  a  good  stereogram ; 
namely,  solidity. 

This  lack  of  relief  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  is  a  fault  not  quite 
so  objectionable  however,  as  that  of 
exaggerated  relief,  arising  from  too 
great  a  separation  of  the  lenses.  An 
error  of  this  sort  is  productive  of  disa¬ 
greeable  results  such  as  will  be 
discovered  by  the  reader  examining 
our  example  (Fig  3)  in  a  stereoscope. 
When  coalesced  in  the  instrument, 
this  dissimilar  pair  of  pictures  produce 
exaggerated  relief,  accompanied  with  a 
false  perspective,  in  which  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  boy’s  left  arm  appears 


Let  C  D  be  the  edge  of  a  hill  top 
from  which  the  stereoscopist  takes  his 
view.  If  the  movements  of  his  camera 
lenses  are  limited  to  a  separation  of 
two  or  three  inches,  their  position  will 
be  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  E. 
Now  if  lines  be  drawn  from  their  axes 
to  the  nearest  object,  A,  we  shall  find 
them  to  intersect  the  line  F  G  at  F 
and  FI,  two  points  scarcely  removed 
from  each  other.  Hence,  pictures 
obtained  under  such  circumstances, 
will  fail  to  exhibit  a  very  apparent 
relief  when  examined  in  the  stereoscope, 
and  will  lack  that  essential  and  funda- 
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twice  as  long  from  the  hand  to  the 
elbow  as  it  is  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoulder.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  stereoscopic  falsehood  has  its 
analogy  in  single  picture  making  when 
a  wide-angle  lens  is  used,  which  exag¬ 
gerates  the  size  of  a  near  object  and 
thus  throws  it  all  out  of  proportion 
with  other  objects  at  a  more  remote 
plane.  We  may  further  observe,  that 
when  such  angle  lenses  are  used  in 
stereoscopic  photography,  and  the 
separation  for  the  subject  in  hand  was 
too  great,  both  the  above-named  evils 
will  be  present  in  the  results  observed 
in  the  stereoscope.  It  is  obvious  from 
Fig  2,  that  once  having  discovered  the 


binocular  limitations,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  work  out  a  scale  for  the 
accurate  separation  of  lenses,  which 
would  be  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  object  in  the  view.  A 
question  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
above,  is  that  of  definition  in  a  stereo¬ 
graph,  and  here  again  we  must  respect 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power.  That  we  are  limited  in  our 
methods  of  imitation,  will  be  seen  from 
the  fact,  that,  during  the  process  of 
viewing  a  collection  of  objects  in 
nature,  the  eyes  not  only  converge  or 
diverge  their  axes  upon  the  object  of 
immediate  attention,  but  they  accom¬ 
modate  their  focus  also ;  a  complex 
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adaptation  that  will  never  be  called 
for  from  a  photograph.  This  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  Fig  4, 
which  represents  a  transverse  sectional 
view  of  the  eyes.  When  an  object,  A, 
claims  the  attention  of  the  observer, 
the  axes  are,  of  course,  turned  to  that 
point,  whilst  the  crystalline  lenses 
adapt  their  focal  length  for  that 
distance,  so  that  A  is  seen  distinctly. 
Now,  whilst  other  objects  such  as  D 
and  E  are  embraced,  they  are  as  it 
were,  subordinated  to  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  object  A,  by  being  out  of  focus  ; 
for  to  make  them  clear  upon  the  retinae, 

Fig.  4. 


readjustment  of  the  refracting  humour 
would  have  to  take  place.  The  result 
in  the  mind  is  a  pleasing  combination, 
in  which  there  are  degrees  of  definition. 
Thus  we  infer,  that,  never  in  nature  do 
we  see  all  objects  in  focus  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  very  necessity  of 
constant  adjustment  gives  to  our  senses, 
depth  as  well  as  breadth  and  height. 
It  only  remains  to  be  observed,  that,  with 
our  present  appliances  we  are  limited  to 
a  representation  in  the  stereoscope  to 
what  is  seen  with  the  eyes  adjusted  to 
any  one  plane ;  and  from  this  fact 
alone,  it  becomes  important  that  the 
proper  plane  be  selected,  which  is 
obviously  that  occupied  with  the  object 
we  wish  especially  to  emphasise. 


THE  ARTISTIC  POSITION  OF 
PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IT  is  now  generally  understood  that 
the  most  essential  thing  necessary 
in  the  production  of  a  picture,  is 
that  the  artist  infuse  some  feeling, 
emotion,  or  sentiment  into  his  work, 
and  that  this  feeling  or  spirit  be 
conveyed  to  the  beholder.  That  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  the  hands  of  the  serious 
artistic  worker,  is  capable  of  fulfilling 
this  condition  is — as  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Photographic  Salon  have  proved — 
beyond  dispute ;  therefore,  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  consider  picture  making 
by  photography  as  possessing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  claim  to  be  regarded  on  the 
same  level  as  any  of  the  other  and 
older  graphic  arts. 

The  production  of  a  picture  by 
photographic  means  demands  as  much 
artistic  perception  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  as  would  the  painting  of 
a  picture,  in  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  a  capable  artist  possess¬ 
ing  full  and  equal  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  both  painting  and  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  would  find  it  easier 
(though  very  probably  the  time 
occupied  would  be  longer),  to  express 
his  ideas  and  get  the  effect  he  required 
by  painting  his  picture  rather  than 
by  producing  it  by  photographic  means. 
It  may  possibly  be  argued  from  this 
that  the  true  pictorial  artist  should 
paint  his  pictures  and  altogether 
dispense  with  photography  as  a  means 


of  artistic  expression.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered,  that  although 
the  user  of  the  brush  has  an  immense 
advantage  over  his  brother  of  the 
camera  in  his  power  of  utilizing  just 
the  necessary  material  requisite  for  the 
pictorial  interpretation  of  his  ideas,  and 
refusing  all  that  is  unnecessary ;  yet 
the  camera  artist — though  he  is  to  a 


great  extent  handicapped  in  this  power 
of  selection  and  rejection — possesses 
the  counterbalancing  advantage  of  far 
greater  ease  and  facility  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  various  processes  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  finished 
picture. 

We  must  also  not  lose  sight  of  the 
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fact  that  there  are  many  personalities, 
imbued  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  whose 
aesthetic  emotions  and  sensibilities  are 
lying  dormant,  simply  for  want  of  a 
suitable  medium  by  which  they  may 
visibly  present  their  artistic  conceptions, 
to  others.  To  such  as  these,  whose 
natural  abilities  or  inclinations  would 
not  allow  their  mastering  the 
necessary  technicalities  of  any  of 
the  other  graphic  arts,  photography 
offers  a  welcome  aid  as  a  medium 
of  artistic  expression. 

A  vast  amount  has  been  written 
lately  on  the  purity  and  genius  of 
photographic  art.  “Its  unapproach¬ 
able  power  of  recording  detail”  has. 
been  put  forward  as  one  of,  if  not  the 
chief,  characteristic  power  inherent 
in  photographic  processes.  This  is 
all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
when  considered  in  comparison 
with  the  painting  of  pictures  it 
proves  to  be  a  very  feeble  ground 
to  argue  from.  Why  photography, 
any  more  than  painting,  should  be 
credited  with  this  “unapproachable 
power  of  recording  detail  ”  is  alto¬ 
gether  past  my  comprehension. 
Undoubtedly  the  photographer  can 
reproduce  an  infinite  amount  of 
minute  detail  with  far  greater  ease 
and  facility  than  the  painter,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
painter  artist  can  produce  minute 
detail  in  his  pictures  quite  as. 
effectively  by  means  of  brush  and 
pigment,  as  the  photographer  does, 
by  the  aid  of  lens  and  sensitive  plate. 
The  artist  when  painting,  say,  a 
landscape,  does  not  endeavour  to. 
reproduce  every  blade  of  grass  and 
every  leaf  on  the  trees — not  because 
he  is  unable  to  do  so,  but  because 
he  gets  the  effect  he  requires  in  a 
more  forcible  and  convincing 
manner  by  not  doing  so.  If  the 
reader  feels  at  all  dubious  as  to  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  painter  in  the 
recording  of  minute  detail,  let  him,  if 
possible,  examine  some  of  the  works  of 
members  of  the  Pre-  Raphaelite  Brother¬ 
hood.  A  careful  inspection  of  some  of 
these  pictures  will  do  much  to  remove 
all  doubt  on  the  matter. 

Some  (whom  I  may  term  “  Purist”) 
critics  have  apparently  been  greatly 
concerned  with  regard  to  certain 
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methods  of  photographic  printing,  and 
the  legitimacy  or  otherwise  of  what  is 
generally  known  as  (for  want  of  a  better 
word)  “  faking.”  They  seem  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  pictures  they 
condemn  are  not,  and  were  never 
intended  by  their  producers  to  be, 
examples  of  photographic  skill.  A 
photographic  picture  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  photograph  (I  use  the  word  in 
its  generally  accepted  sense),  neither 
is  a  perfect  photograph  necessarily  a 
picture.  The  earnest  pictorial  worker 
who  endeavours  to  produce  a  true  work 
of  art  is  certainly  justified,  and  deserves 
all  praise,  for  utilizing  any  and  every 
means  helpful  to  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  result.  (This  question  as  to  legi¬ 
timacy  of  means  would  require  far  more 
space  than  could  be  devoted  to  it  here,  so 
I  must,  with  the  Editor’s  permission, 
reserve  anything  I  may  have  to  say  on 
the  matter  for  a  future  article.) 

When  we  consider  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  general  public  with 
regard  to  photographic  art,  we  find 
matters  at  a  very  low  ebb.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  large  class  of  the 
public  who  have  but  a  very  vague  and 
strange  conception  as  to  what  are  the 
necessary  and  essential  constituents  of 
a  picture.  The  simple  fact  of  anything 
being  “  hand-painted  ”  (as  they  term 
it)  goes  a  long  way  in  their  estimation ; 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  considering 
as  a  work  of  art  anything  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  either  wholly  or  in  part  by 
mechanical  means. 

I  was  recently  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  who  exhibited  to  me  with  pride 
two  pictures  (?)  he  had  just  purchased. 
My  friend  informed  me  that  his 
“pictures” — as  he  was  pleased  to  term 
them — were  “  painted  by  hand  ;  ”  and 
on  examination  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word.  He  seemed  totally 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  doors, 
window  sashes,  and  most  of  the  wood¬ 
work  in  his  house  were  also  “hand- 
painted;  ”  and  the  “graining”  on  his 
doors  certainly  possessed  more  merit 
than  his  “  oil  painting,”  inasmuch  as 
the  work  was  good  of  its  kind. 
My  friend  could  not  even  appreciate  a 
good  etching,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  printed,  and  not  “done  by  hand.” 

The  public  of  to-day  do  not  seem  to 
fully  understand  or  appreciate  the  aims 
and  work  of  the  pictorial  photographer. 


They  appear  to  have  a  rooted  idea  as 
to  the  general  appearance  and  qualities 
possessed  by  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  good  photograph  ;  and  by  this 
standard  they  evidently  judge  every¬ 
thing  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
camera,  not  giving  even  a  passing 
thought  as  to  the  aim  or  intention  of 
the  artistic  worker. 

Too  much  of  the  best  pictorial  pho¬ 
tography  is  judged  from  a  purely 
photographic,  rather  than  an  artistic 
standpoint. 

Taste  in  matters  relating  to  art  is, 
however,  gradually  improving,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  good  photographic 
picture  will  be  universally  recognised 
as  being  far  superior  in  artistic  merit  to 
a  mediocre  painting. 

James  E.  Masters. 


INTENSIFICATION  OF 

NEGATIVES 

BY  REPRODUCTION. 


usual  process  of  intensifica- 
tion  of  negatives  by  bichloride 
of  mercury,  or  their  reduction 
by  persulphate  of  ammonia,  is  hazard¬ 
ous  to  the  originals.  The  result  in 
either  case  may  be  excessive,  tending 
to  great  harshness  or  to  great  flatness, 
or  even  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
negative.  And  should  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  result  be  reached  up  to  the  present, 
the  damage  is  done  without  repair. 

But  by  making  a  positive  from  the 
original  negative — for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  negative  that  has  been  over¬ 
exposed,  and  is  consequently  too  soft — 
slightly  harder  than  the  original,  and 
again  making  a  negative  from  that 
which  will  admit  of  any  degree  of  con¬ 
trast  we  may  desire,  we  can  obtain  any 
result.  And,  if  unsatisfactory,  the 
original  negative  is  uninjured.  The 
operation  may  be  commenced  anew, 
ancl  a  result  in  either  direction  obtained, 
and  the  original  still  be  fit  for  use  in  its 
first  state. 

When  a  negative  is  too  hard,  by 
giving  a  long  exposure  and  using  a 
weak  developer  a  softened  positive  may 
be  obtained  from  which  a  negative  of 
the  proper  density  can  now  be  made. 
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This  means  of  obtaining  a  negative 
to  suit  our  desires  has  been  used  but 
in  some  isolated  instances,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  its  having  been  urged  for 
general  use.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  my  paper  on  this 
subject,  to  advise  the  discarding  of  the 
use  of  the  common  reducers  and  intensi- 
fiers  for  all  valuable  negatives — for 
negatives  that  cannot  be  re-taken.  I 
hold  that  the  common  means  should 
be  used  only  for  negatives  for  present 
and  immediate  use  for  purely  mechanical 
subjects. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  that 
all  negatives  intensified  by  professional 
photographers  or  by  myself  have  in 
three  or  four  years  become  clogged 
and  destroyed  for  printing  by,  the  solu¬ 
tion  used. 

A  few  years  ago  cyanide  of  silver 
was  advised  as  the  most  permanent 
agent  for  reducing  the  image  from  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  but  I  find  these 
negatives  have  gone  back  equally  badly 
with  the  other  processes. 

Having  some  very  valuable  nega¬ 
tives  which  had  been  destroyed  in  this 
manner,  I  desired  to  remove  the  intensi¬ 
fication  ;  and,  having  had  a  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  removal  of 
tarnishes  from  silver  coins,  I  observed 
it  would  remove  the  lighter  deposits  of 
the  gases  caused  by  the  atmosphere, 
but  had  no  effect  on  the  black  oxides 
and  sulphides  of  silver.  And  I  there¬ 
fore  reasoned  that  it  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  actual  silver  image  in  the 
negative,  and  tried  it  upon  one  of  the 
cyanide  of  silver  intensifications,  and 
found  that  I  could  absolutely  remove 
the  intensification  without  apparent 
injury  to  the  negative. 

This,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not 
been  accomplished  before,  as,  on  con¬ 
sultation  with  two  senior  members  and 
photographic  chemists,  both  said  they 
knew  no  means  of  removing  the  intensi¬ 
fications. 

I  next  essayed  to  remove  deep  stains 
on  negatives  by  the  same  solution,  and 
I  found  that  the  cyanide  will  remove 
all  stains  in  negatives — the  deepest 
crimson  produced  by  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  with  pyro,  or  the  bright  yellow 
stain  of  eikonogen  -  hydrokinone  or  metol- 
hydrokinone — without  diminution  or 
injury  to  the  original  image. 


Iridescent  deposits  of  silver  on  the 
surface  may  also  be  removed.  I  have 
learned  subsequently  that  cyanide  of 
silver  solution  was  used  for  the  fixing 
and  subsequent  removal  of  tarnish  of 
daguerreotypes,  and  that  it  has  been 
recommended  for  the  removal  of 
iridescent  silver  stains,  but  it  has  not 
been  recently  mentioned  or  brought 
before  the  photographic  world  in  this 
country. 

I  think  that  this  places  a  great  power 
in  our  hands  for  the  recovery  of  nega¬ 
tives  from  stains  and  from  faulty 
intensification.  I  exhibit  to  you  repro¬ 
duced  negatives  and  prints  showing  the 
various  stages  of  reproduction  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  the  removal  of 
stains  and  faulty  intensification. 

In  closing,  I  would  give  one  caution 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  solution.  Absolutely  pure 
water  must  be  used,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  have  some  distilled  water  in 
two  trays,  the  first  for  rinsing  and  the 
second  for  the  first  washing  of  the 
negative,  after  which  it  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  subsequent  washing  for  the 
entire  elimination  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  solution. 

The  formula  used  for  the  cyanide 
solution  is  40  grains  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  C.P.  to  4  ounces  of  distilled 
water. — S.  H.  Chapman  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society. 


THE  USE  OF 
BOLTING  CLOTH 
IN  BROMIDE  PRINTING. 

By  Ian  Marshal  Scott. 

OUITE  a  number  of  years  ago  it 
was  customary  to  find  numerous 
^  examples  of  bromide  printing 
through  bolting  cloth  upon  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  walls. 

For  a  time  the  process  enjoyed  a 
well-deserved  popularity,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  when  the  worker 
exercised  pains  and  care  in  choosing 
the  right  type  of  negative  the  resulting 
prints  had  a  charm  which  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  their  own.  Recent  years  have 
brought  about  an  almost  total  disuse 
of  bolting  cloth  in  this  connection,  due 
probably  to  the  singularly  inartistic 
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results  that  were  obtained  from  nega¬ 
tives  that  were  not  suited  to  it.  This 
is  a  matter  for  regret,  and  it  is  in  the 
anticipation  of  inducing  photographers 
who  make  bromide  papers  the  media 
of  their  exhibition  pictures  to  use  bolt¬ 
ing  cloth  in  conjunction  with  suitable 
negatives  that  the  following  notes  are 
penned. 

Firstly,  the  process  is  only  adapted 
for  enlarged  work,  and  then  only  for 
such  subjects  as  may  contain  broad, 
suggestive  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  may  have  a 
genre  work  representative  of  pastoral 
life — a  milkmaid  giving  a  calf  a  drink 
of  milk  in  a  field — which  has  been 
taken  against  the  light.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  fact  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  shall  have  fine  masses 
of  shadow  in  the  calf,  the  drinking  pail 
and  the  body  of  the  milkmaid,  and 
equally  fine  masses  of  sunlight.  In 
this  case  we  have,  then,  huge  masses 
of  sunlight  and  huge  masses  of  shadow 
which  would  doubtless  add  much  to 
the  artistic  merit  of  the  genre  work 
were  they  harmoniously  blended  to¬ 
gether;  and  by  using  bolting  cloth  in 
the  manner  shortly  to  be  described  the 
lights  and  shadows  will  be  fittingly 
blended  into  each  other,  and  so  go  to 
make  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  whole. 
Bolting  cloth  is  to  be  obtained  of  any 
respectable  dealer  in  photographic 
materials  in  three  different  kinds,  viz., 
fine,  medium  and  coarse,  and  in  any  size. 

F or  general  purposes  the  finest  quality 
will  be  found  best,  though  when  the 
picture  is  of  imposing  dimensions  the 
medium,  or  even  the  coarse,  grade  may 
be  used. 

It  must  be  stretched  evenly  over  a 
wooden  frame  after  purchase.  Perhaps 
as  efficient  a  way  of  effecting  this 
stretching  as  any  is  simply  to  make  a 
couple  of  frames  of  the  particular  size, 
the  one  of  wood  J-inch  thick  and  the 
other  of  stuff  ^--inch  thick,  and  tack  it 
firmly  between  the  two.  In  this  form 
it  is  very  easily  wrought  with  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
worker  may  adjust  it  over  the  bromide 
paper  on  the  easel  of  the  enlarging 
apparatus.  Then,  again,  when  the 
enlargement  partakes  of  fairly  large 
proportions,  by  using  the  side  of  the 
frame,  which  brings  the  bolting  cloth 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 


paper,  the  operator  will  be  able  to  give 
it  just  the  degree  of  softness  it  wants — 
though  by  reversing  the  frame,  so  that 
a  greater  distance  occurs  between  the 
paper  and  the  cloth,  a  still  greater 
amount  of  softness  and  diffusion  would 
be  obtained,  and  the  lines  of  the  cloth 
would  likewise  be  less  evident.  It 
may  be  expedient  to  hint  here  that  in 
no  instance  should  the  operator  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  the  cloth  nearer  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as  then  the  lines 
become  so  very  evident  and  striking 
that  they  entirely  fail  to  bring  about 
the  particular  effect  which  this  method 
is  so  eminently  suited  to  give. 

In  the  matter  of  focussing  this  is 
best  adjusted  before  the  frame  and 
bolting  cloth  is  in  position,  and  if  you 
make  your  trial  exposure  without  the 
silk,  bear  in  mind  that  the  exposure 
must  be  increased  half  as  long  again 
at  least  when  it  is  interposed  between 
the  paper  and  the  light.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  F 
grade  of  the  “  Rotograph  ”  series  of 
papers  treated  in  this  way,  and  subse¬ 
quently  toned  to  a  warm  brown  in  a 
hot  hypo  alum  bath,  is  capable  of 
giving  results  such  as  would  certainly 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious. — The  Bromide 
Monthly. 

MERELY  A 
MATTER  OF  TASTE. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Process.  By  the  way,  did  I  tell 
you  that  latest  dodge  of  mine  in  vignet¬ 
ting  ?  You  cut  the  vignette  out  of  a 
piece  of  tin,  you  know. 

Art.  Of  course,  but  I  rarely,  if  ever, 
vignette  my  photographs. 

Process.  Just  so  ;  these  things  are 
merely  a  matter  of  taste.  Still,  if  you 
ever  do  vignette,  just  give  tin  a  trial. 

Art.  These  are  some  of  my  recent 
photographs.  Do  you  care  to  look  at 
them  ? 

Process.  Hem  !  that’s  very  fair,  a 
good  idea,  but  your  lens  must  be  a  bad 
one.  It  does  not  seem  to  cover  the 
plate  properly  to  the  edges,  or  perhaps 
it  is  that  you  have  used  too  large  a  stop  ? 

Art.  Well,  I  rather  flattered  myself 
that  was  a  good  effect.  If  the  details 
are  sharp  up  to  the  very  edges,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  lead  the  attention  off  the 
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main  subject,  to  distract  it  and  prevent 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  picture. 

Process.  W ell,  that  may  be  so,  but 
I  certainly  have  never  thought  of  it  in 
that  light.  And  how  rough  your  paper 
is  !  It  looks  as  though  you  had  made 
it  yourself.  Why  don’t  you  use  a  decent 
make,  such  as  Smith’s  Highly  Glazed 
P.O.P.  ?  I  like  to  see  that  gloss, 
besides  look  at  the  detail  you  can  get. 

Art.  Gloss  !  my  dear  Sir,  I  abhor 
gloss.  Nature  is  not  glossy. 

Process.  Well,  I  always  thought 
the  high  finish  was  desirable.  You 
upset  my  notions.  But  then  look  at 
your  toning.  It  is  obvious  you  are 
economical  with  your  gold.  Why,  the 
prints  are  as  brown  as  berries.  Now, 
I  like  a  good  purple  grey.  But,  if  it’s 
a  fair  question,  what  plates  do  you 
employ  ? 

Art.  I’ve  used  Brown’s  ever  since 
I  took  up  photography.  I  don’t  think 
it  matters  very  much  what  make  of 
plate  you  use.  They  are  all  pretty 
good.  But  since  you  object  to  my  lens, 
my  paper  and  toning,  come  now,  what 
say  you  to  the  mounts  ? 

Process.  Well,  you  will  excuse  me, 
but  they  look  like  nothing  but  common 
brown  paper,  such  as  the  draper  wraps 
his  parcels  in.  Now  I  prefer  a  good 
broad  white  mount,  with  a  neat  red 
line  round  it,  and  perhaps  Oxford 
corners.  Of  course  my  mounts  would 
be  more  expensive. 

Art.  Well,  you  know  I  abominate 
the  Oxford  line,  not  only  because  every¬ 
one  uses  it,  but  because  the  contrast  of 
the  white  mount,  the  red  line  and  a 
grey  glazed  print  is  in  my  mind  horrible, 
glaring,  screaming.  I  should  feel  as 


though  the  photograph  were  hitting  me 
on  the  head  every  time  I  looked  at  it. 

Process.  That  is  your  imagination, 
or  perhaps  it  arises  from  indigestion. 

Art.  You  are  right  in  your  first 
remark,  but  wrong  in  your  second.  It 
may  be  imagination,  but  I  have  always 
thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  im¬ 
agination  played  an  important  part  in 
photography,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
boring  you  if  I  explain  my  views  on 
this  matter.  An  ideal  photograph  to 
my  mind  is  one  which  tells  a  story,  but 
appeals  as  much  to  the  mind  as  to  the 
eye  ;  suggests  something,  but  does  not 
set  it  all  out  all  diagram-like  in  black 
and  white.  A  little  mystery  is  a  relief: 
if  you  give  nothing  but  hard,  bare  facts, 
you  lose  the  inherent  poetry.  As  to 
the  paper,  it  ought  to  be  suitable  for 
the  subject,  and  the  mount  should  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  print,  not  in  an¬ 
tipathy  to  it.  The  whole  should  be 
restful  to  the  eye,  not  dazzling. 

Process.  Well,  there  may  be  truth 
in  what  you  say.  These  things  seem 
to  be  merely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  I 
confess  I  have  never  thought  of  them 
in  that  light.  That  just  reminds  me — 
have  you  tried  those  new  rapid  plates 
of  Jones’  ?  I  get  fine  results  with  them 
by  exposing  for  one-fiftieth  of  a  second, 
and  developing  partly  with  amidol  and 
partly  witfi  metol,  but  you  must  be 
careful  to  pour  the  former  on  before  the 
latter  or  you  lose  detail.  The  next  time 
you  are  down  our  way,  look  in  and  I 
will  show  you  some  of  my  negatives — 
they  are  awfully  brilliant. 

Art  thinks  he  will  pass  by  on  the 
other  side. 

A .  Bank  Clarke. 


Miss  Broughton. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Letters  or  suggestions  from  readers  are  always  read 
with  interest,  though  the  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  them  as  fully  as  many  deserve. 

n0?8  3  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Accepted  Contributions  are  paid  for  when  published. 
Rejected  MSS.  are  returned  when  stamps  have  been 
enclosed  for  that  purpose.  The  kind  of  article  most 
needed  is  that  dealing  with  some  particular  application 
of  photography,  especially  when  well  illustrated. 
Purely  descriptive  articles,  unless  of  exceptional 
interest  are  not  required.  Neither  are  contributions 
upon  e^ery-day  processes,  unless  they  explain  new 
methods  in  practice.  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Practical  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  sej  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  usually  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

May  i — 31.  Paris  Photographic  Salon.  Secretary: 

44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

June  20 — July  5.  Photographic  Salon  at  Brussels.  The 
Committee,  39,  Rue  des  Ursulines,  Brussels. 

*  * 

The  The  growth  of  amateur 

Retailer.  photography  is  exemplified 

in  one  direction  by  the 
number  of  chemists  who  have  taken  up  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  as  a  branch  of  their 
business.  There  are  very  few  towns  now  of 
any  magnitude  that  have  not  their  photo¬ 
graphic  chemist,  whose  shop  is  almost  as 
much  the  meeting-place  and  arena  of 
discussion  as  the  local  clubroom,  if  there  be 
one.  The  wide-awake  chemists  who  have  in  this 
way  marched  with  the  times  are  no  doubt  finding 
the  line  a  reasonably  profitable  one.  If  not,  the 
remedy  probably  lies  in  their  own  hands.  As 
often  as  not,  a  chemist  starts  selling  photo¬ 
graphic  goods  without  either  himself  or  his 
assistant  knowing  anything  of  the  subject. 
The  result  is  woeful :  he  does  not  know  what 
to  recommend  ;  he  cannot  remove  any 
difficulty  the  novice  may  have  met  with  ;  he  is 
worried  with  questions  which  if  he  could 
answer  readily  would  be  no  worry  at  all,  and 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the 
department  never  grows,  and  if  a  better 
informed  rival  over  the  way  takes  it  up, 
eventually  declines.  An  essential  qualification 
for  starting  a  photographic  material  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  knowledge  of  photography,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  chemist  himself  or  of  a  capable 
assistant.  The  practice  and  chemistry  of  the 


subject  should  first  be  mastered,  and  then 
some  little  attention  at  least  might  be  paid  to 
photography  as  an  art.  The  average  chemist 
has  usually  photographic  tastes  the  reverse  of 
artistic,  which  is  too  plainly  shown  in  his 
choice  of  albums,  mounts  and  papers.  A 
chemist  has  the  opportunity  of  leading  his 
customers  to  higher  levels,  and  as  a  direct 
consequence,  to  further  needs.  In  such 
measure  as  he  is  able  to  do  this  will  his 
business  increase  a.nd  prosper. 

* 

Flat  I  had  recently  the  pleasure 

Photographs  of  looking  through  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  gathered 
together  by  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
completed  a  journey  round  the  world, 
purchasing  a  few  photographs  in  every 
country  he  entered,  where  photographs  could 
be  obtained.  Some  of  these  prints  were 
platinotypes,  others  collotypes.  But  the 
majority  were  silver  prints  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  platinotypes  and  collotypes  lay 
perfectly  flat,  and  were  in  excellent  condition, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  silver 
prints  were  curling  up,  and  had  become 
slightly  torn  or  broken  at  the  margins.  That 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  this  paragraph. 
The  silver  print  has  the  shortest  life  of  any 
form  of  photograph.  It  is  probably  chemi¬ 
cally  less  permanent  than  either  platinotype 
or  carbon.  But  mere  wear  and  tear  of  a 
photograph  which  possesses  such  a  strong 
tendency  to  curl,  and  which  needs  to  be  so 
often  folded  back  is  much  greater  than  with 
the  other  kinds  of  photographs.  Prints  which 
curl  up  when  there  is  the  slightest  dampness 
in  the  atmosphere  are  a  nuisance.  They  can 
only  be  properly  mounted  upon  stout  card¬ 
board  on  account  of  that  same  tendency  to 
cockle.  But  the  print  which  lies  flat,  and 
may  be  mounted  by  a  touch  of  paste  at  the 
top  corners  upon  paper,  can  be  put  away 
much  more  easily,  and  proves  far  more  durable 
in  the  long  run.  My  advice  to  those  who  buy 
photographs  is — buy  any  kind  in  preference 
to  what  are  known  as  silver  prints,  and  to 
those  who  make  photographs  themselves — 
work  any  process  you  like,  but  if  you  want 
your  photographs  to  be  lasting,  and  easy  to 
store  away,  shun  silver  prints  or  P.O.P. 

* 

*  * 

The  Epidiascope. — A  new  development  of 
the  optical  lantern  has  been  devised,  called 
the  Epidiascope.  The  function  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  to  project  the  image  of  any  object 
opaque  or  transparent,  upon  the  lantern 
screen.  If  for  example  a  penny  is  placed 
upon  a  horizontal  stage  in  the  lantern,  it  is  at 
once  seen  many  times  enlarged  upon  the  sheet. 
This  performance  is,  according  to  the  Daily 
Neib$,  accomplished  by  the  following  arrange¬ 
ments  : — The  light  emitted  by  the  crater  of 
the  positive  carbon  falls  upon  the  parabolic 
mirror  of  the  lamp,  and  is  thence  reflected  in 
the  shape  of  a  nearly  cylindrical  pencil.  It 
next  passes  through  the  cooling  chamber 
(which  is  filled  with  water,  and  performs  the 
function  of  absorbing  heat  rays),  then  strikes 
another  mirror,  and  is  by  it  reflected  obliquely 
through  the  diaphragm  and  upon  the  object 
immediately  below.  From  the  object  the 
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light  is  diffusely  reflected  upwards.  The  cone 
of  rays  travelling  through  the  objective  meets 
the  erecting  mirror,  and  is  finally  reflected 
upon  the  screen.  The  illumination  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  a  searchlight  lamp.  The 
carbons  are  adjusted  horizontally,  and  are  so 
disposed  that  the  crater  of  the  most  intensely 
incandescent  (positive)  carbon  is  turned 
towards  a  German-silver  reflector.  The 
period  of  combustion  of  the  carbons  extends 
over  about  three  hours.  The  Epidiascope«is 
made  atthe  Zeiss  Worksat  Jena,  and  in  London 
there  is  a  single  instrument  at  the  premises  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in 
Hanover  Square. 

A  Photographer’s  Tour  in  the  East. — 
The  story  of  a  photographer's  tour  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece  is  told  in  a  very 
interesting  way  by  P.  R.  Salmon,  F.R.P.S. 
in  his  newly  published  book.*  The  author 
took  with  him  a  stereoscopic  stand  camera, 


drawbacks,  Mr.  Salmon  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  excellent  photographs  even  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  speaks  well  for  his  perseverance  and 
enterprise.  About  eighty  illustrations  in  the 
book,  most  of  them  exceptionally  interesting, 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  to  the  value  of  the 
author’s  descriptions.  Photographers  going 
abroad  will  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  book — they  will  find  many  useful  hints  in 
its  pages. 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation. 
— The  delegates  met  in  Perth  on  21st.  March, 
and  after  discussing,  altering  and  adopting 
rules,  elected  the  following  strong  board  of 
officials:  —  President  —  Mr.  Henry  Coates, 
Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science;  Vice- 
President — Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougall,  Dundee 
and  East  of  Scotland  P.A.,  and  Mr.  David 
Horn,  Glasgow  Southern  P.A.  ;  Secretary — 
Mr.  John  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie  and 


another  to  hold  in  the  hand,  with  a  heavy 
ladder  tripod  and  a  lighter  three-fold  one. 
He  started  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  dozen 
plates,  no  light  weight,  and  had  extra  supplies 
sent  to  various  places  en  route.  Of  his 
encounters  with  custom  houses,  and  officials, 
especially  in  Turkey,  he  gives  some  most 
amusing  instances.  Natural  obstacles,  such 
as  travellers  usually  encounter,  scarcely  seem 
to  operate  in  these  countries  at  all,  certainly 
not  in  the  parts  Mr.  Salmon  visited  But  in 
their  place,  every  possible  interference  which 
man  can  exercise  operates  against  the  success 
of  the  photographer ;  he  must  squander 
backsheesh  right  and  left:  he  must  bribe 
every  petty  official,  or  streets  and  public 
buildings  are  closed.  That  in  spite  of  these 

*A  Photographic  Expedition  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Turkey  and  Greece.  By  P.  R.  Salmon,  F.R.P.S. 
.London :  Strangeways  &  Sons.  2S.  6d. 

Old  Corinth.  From  A  Photographic  Expedition  in  Egypt. 


District  P.A.  ;  Treasurer — Mr.  Arch.  Camp¬ 
bell,  “Dundee  Advertiser’’  C.C. :  Council — 
Messrs.  Kirk,  Brechin;  Pender,  Aberdeen; 
Eadie,  Monkland  ;  Walker,  Glasgow  Eastern  ; 
Stewart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Milne,  Paisley 
Philosophical  Institute  (Photographic  Section) . 
The  Federation  includes  societies  and  also 
photographers  unattached  to  any  society. 
Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  Mr.  John 
B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation's  Exhibition. — The  Second  Annual 
Open  Exhibition  of  the  G.S.P.A.,  which  closed 
on  7th  April,  after  a  run  of  two  weeks,  was  a 
distinct  success,  and  a  very  great  improvement 
over  the  first  venture  of  this  Association. 
Probably  thebest  of  the  entertainments  were  the 
lectures,  “Over  Alpine  Snows,”  by  Thomas 
W.  Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  display  of 
slides  on  "Animal  Life”  by  Chas.  Reid,  of 
Wishaw  ;  but  these  were  very  closely  followed 
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by  lectures  (read  by  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation),  “  Whitby  and  Neighbourhood,”  by 
Graystone  Bird,  Bath,  and  “A  Trip  up  the 
Rhine  with  the  S.L.P.S.,”  by  William  Slater, 
F.R.P.S.  Taking  the  exhibits  all  round  they 
were  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  and  in  the 
open  classes,  the  great  number  of  “old 
friends  ’’  which  have  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  exhibitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
In  the  members’  classes  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  last  year. 
Class  13  showed  some  very  fine  examples  of 
architecture,  but  the  judges  withheld  the 
medals  owing  to  the  number  of  prints  entered 
in  this  class,  which  ought  to  have  been 
entered  in  the  other  classes.  The  council 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
work,  and  the  large  number  of  visitors 
should  prove  a  great  incentive  to  their 
holding  another  exhibition  next  year. 
The  hall  was  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 


Preston  Scientific  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  this 
Organization,  took  place  on  March  31st,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected  : — Chairman, 
Mr.  W.  Phillips ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Ent- 
wisle ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper ; 
committee,  Miss  Marsden,  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Marsden,  W.  Baron,  W.  R.  Easterby,  P.  P. 
Wilding,  W.  A.  Shuker.  After  the  business 
meeting,  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper  gave  a  demons¬ 
tration  of  the  gum-bichromate  process. 

Jarrow  and  District  Camera  Club. — 
The  club  now  occupy  their  new  rooms  in 
Walter  Street.  There  is  a  large  room  for 
meetings,  and  a  smaller  one  for  developing 
purposes.  At  the  formal  opening,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  E.  W.  Penman,  gave  a  short 
interesting  address  on  Microscopic  Photogra¬ 
phy.  The  Club  has  become  federated  with  the 
Photographic  Association  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham. 


a  photographic  exhibition,  and  the  hanging 
arrangements  were  almost  perfect,  and  they 
provide  an  object  lesson  worth  following  by 
the  sister  societies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
All  the  exhibits  were  carefully  packed  and 
returned  two  days  after  the  close  of  the 
exhibition. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Elliott,  which  took  place  at  his 
residence,  Hadley  House,  Barnet,  on 
March  30th.  Mr.  Elliott  was  head  of  the  firm 
of  Elliott  &  Sons,  of  Barnet,  plate  and 
sensitive  paper  manufacturers,  and  also  of 
Elliott  &  Fry,  the  well-known  photographers 
of  Baker  Street,  W.  An  exceedingly  energetic 
and  capable  business  man,  Mr.  Elliott  will  be 
greatly  missed  amongst  his  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances. 


Snow  Landscape  C ompetition.  Second  Prize. 

“A  Winter's  Morning.” 


A  book  that  will  appeal  very  strongly  to 
some  photographers,  especially  those  who  love 
rambling  for  its  own  sake,  is  The  Tramps'  Hand¬ 
book.  It  is  not,  as  might  at  first  be  surmised, 
concerned  with  the  doings  of  Weary  Willie 
and  Tired  Tim,  though  possibly  some  of  their 
methods  of  life  may  be  found  in  its  pages,  but 
a  description  of  appliances  and  arrangements 
for  roughing  it  in  the  open  air — how  to  make 
tents,  what  sort  of  cooking  utensils  to  use, 
ways  of  carrying  the  necessary  paraphernalia, 
as  needed  by  travellers,  campers,  and  the  like. 
There  are  chapters  on  snaring  wild  creatures  ; 
on  the  fruits  and  herbs  which  one  may  find  on 
the  hedgerows  and  woods  ;  on  sleeping  in  the 
open,  and  other  similar  topics.  The  publisher 
is  John  Lane,  and  the  price  3s. 

A  new  work,  entitled  Die  Wasser-Spiegelbilder , 
forms  No.  43  of  th eEncyklopddie  der  Photographie, 
issued  by  the  firm  of  Wilhelm  Knapp,  at  Halle 
a.S.  The  price  is  Mi, 50. 


W.  H.  Randle, 


Tamworth, 
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German  Work  on  Pictorial  Photo¬ 
graphy. — A  large  quarto  volume  !  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  Wilhelm  Knapp, 
Halle  a.  S.,  entitled  Die  Photographische  Kunst 
im  Jahre,  1902,  the  author  being  a  well-known 
sun  artist,  Herr  Matthies-Masuren.  The 
book  is  a  large  quarto,  very  beautifully 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  pictures  from 
almost  all  the  best  photographers,  British, 
American,  German,  French,  etc.  The  price 
of  the  volume  is  8  marks. 

The  Glasgow  Eastern  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  have  just  issued  their  programme 
of  summer  outings.  We  note  that  each  excur¬ 
sion  has  a  conductor,  and  that  the  conductor 
will  be  in  attendance  in  the  dark-room  on  the 
Monday  following  each  outing,  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  and  advice  in  development  to  beginners. 
This  is  a  very  commendable  arrangement. 

A  New  Postal  Club. — James  A.  Murray, 
11,  Rubislaw  Terrace,  Aberdeen,  proposes  to 
start  a  Postal  Photographic  Club  for 
Beginners,  especially  those  in  Aberdeen.  All 
interested  are  invited  to  cummunicate. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck  write  us  that  they 
will  supply  anyone  wishing  for  information 
on  the  subject,  a  with  complete  list  of  all 
cameras  fitted  with  Beck  lenses  of  any  type. 


©nr  prises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Snow  Landscape  Competition. — Con¬ 
sidering  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  frost  and  snow,  this 
event  has  been  very  well  supported.  The  first 
prize  has  been  secured  by  Albert  Haynes, 
London  Road,  Alderley  Edge  (frontispiece)  ; 
second,  by  W.  H.  Randle,  Cherry  St.,  Tam- 
worth;  third,  by  Arthur  Shelley,  24,  Carlisle 
St., Dresden,  Longton,  Staffs.  Certificates  have 
been  awarded  to  the  following  : — F.  Whitaker, 
57,  Netherfield  Road,  Nelson  ;  J.  J.  Hartley, 
Craven  Bank  House,  Colne,  Lancs. ;  Harry 
Sutcliffe,  7,  Shaftesbury  Street,  Eccles,  near 
Manchester  ;  J.  P.  Frater,  24,  Roseberry 
Avenue,  South  Shields  ;  and  Thos.  Jackson, 
Whaley  Bridge,  Derbyshire.  The  work  is,  on 
the  whole,  good,  and  could,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  favourably  criticised.  A  few  com¬ 
petitors  do  not  appear  to  have  realized  that 
snow  scenes  are  best  printed  in  black  and 
white,  and  that  colour  should  in  preference  be 
excluded.  Had  this  important  qualification 
for  success  been  regarded  by  “Simon,”  “Jeslec,” 
“Xenia,”  and  one  or  two  others,  their  work 
would  have  secured  a  higher  place  in  our 
estimation.  Another  important  consideration 
in  snow  landscape  is,  that  the  snow  should  not 
be  too  much  degraded.  In  some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  submitted  to  us,  the  white  robes  of  winter 
appear  to  be  almost  of  a  dusky  hue.  We  are 
aware  that  the  influence  of  mist  tends  to  lower 
the  scale,  but  usually  snow  should  not  be  very 
much  below  the  tint  of  white  paper,  unless 
over-shadowed  by  trees,  etc. 


Brilliant  Negatives. — In  order  to  obtain 
brilliant  negatives  it  is  important  to  observe 
two  conditions ;  first,  to  shade  the  lens  as 
much  as  possible  from  any  or  all  light  other 
than  that  required  to  form  the  image.  For 
instance,  snow  on  the  ground,  still  water, 
clouds,  whitewashed  walls,  etc.,  may  be  out 
of  the  actual  view,  yet  are  reflecting  light  on 
to  the  lens.  This  light  should  be  stopped  by 
some  form  of  lens  hood  ;  secondly,  any  light 
inside  the  camera  which  does  not  go  to  form 
the  image,  is  doing  harm.  Light  from  a  cloud 
may  pass  through  the  lens  and  fall  on  the 
bellows,  to  be  there  reflected  and  scattered, 
causing  a  slight  general  fog  all  over  the 
negative.  To  prevent  this,  insert  between  the 
lens  and  the  plate,  and  rather  near  the  former, 
a  piece  of  blackened  card,  having  in  it  an 
opening  just  large  enough  to  let  the  light  fall 
on  the  plate,  but  not  on  any  part  of  the  inside 
of  the  camera  or  bellows.  All  the  interior 
parts  of  the  camera  and  lens  should  be  dead 
black. 

Brown  Ferro-Prussiate  Prints. — Ferro- 
prussiate  blue  prints  can  be  easily  transformed 
to  brown  by  the  following  process :  The  blue 
print,  well  washed  and  dried,  is  plunged  in 
dilute  ammonia  for  two  to  four  minutes,  until 
it  is  almost  colourless  ;  then  rinse  and  immerse 
it  in  a  bath  of  tannic  acid,  where  it  is  left 
until  it  is  clear  and  toned.  This  operation 
requires  about  twelve  hours.  If,  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  colour  is  not  sufficiently  deep, 
add  to  the  bath  several  drops  of  ammonia, 
and  let  the  print  remain  in  it  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  then  rinse  it  in  plenty  of  water.  The 
prints  thus  obtained  are  very  pretty,  and 
resemble  in  colour  sepia  drawings.  Here  are 
the  formulae  for  the  different  baths  employed  : 

Sensitizing  Solution. 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  potash  15  grms. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  ..  12  ,, 

Rainwater  . a.  250  ,, 

Solution  to  Fade  the  Print. 

Ammonia .  100  grms. 

Rain  water  .  goo  ,, 

Solution  to  give  the  Brown  Tint. 

Tannic  acid .  10  grms. 

Rain  water  .  500  ,, 

Dark  -  Room  Illumination.  —  Writing 
upon  this  subject  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  ; 
Chapman  Jones  draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
advantageous  in  dark-room  lamps  to  use 

diffusing  or  translucent  coloured  media  rather 
than  transparent  media.  The  sides  of  the 
lamp — that  is,  the  coloured  media — should  be 
large.  The  light  within  should  be  brilliant 
The  depth  of  colour,  or  number  of  sheets  of 
the  medium  though  which  it  has  to  pass, 
should  be  considerable.  It  seems,  he  adds, 
that  the  idea  of  most  makers  is  to  provide 
lanterns  that  are  small  and  compact,  and,  by 
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so  doing,  customers  suffer.  Even  folding 
portable  lanterns  may  be  made  large  without 
interfering  with  their  portability,  because  a 
flat  packet  less  than  half-inch  thick  is  not 
appreciably  less  portable  by  being  8  inches 
instead  of  6  inches  wide. 

Fixing. — The  process  of  fixing,  according 
to  Dr.  John  Nichol  in  the  American  Amateur, 
includes  two  operations  ;  first  the  formation 
of  a  double  salt  of  hypo  and  silver  by  the 
union  of  the  creamy  yellowish  white  silver 
bromide  with  a  portion  of  the  hypo,  at  which 
stage  the  plate  is  transparent  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  fixed.  This  double  salt 
with  which  the  gelatine  film  is  fully  charged 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  if  the  plate  be  in 
that  state  removed  from  the  solution  no 


amount  of  washing  will  remove  it,  and 
although  invisible  now  it  will,  on  exposure  to 
light  appear  as  a  yellow  stain  that  cannot  be 
removed  by  anything  that  will  not  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  image.  But  although  this 
double  salt  first  formed  is  insoluble  in  water 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  hypo,  or  more 
correctly,  with  that  excess  another  salt  is 
formed  that  water  will  readily  remove,  hence 
the  necessity  for  leaving  the  plate  in  the  fixing 
solution  or  “  bath  ”  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  whole  of  the  creamy  white 
silver  bromide.  This  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
half  as  long  as  it  took  for  the  silver  bromide 
to  disappear  ;  but  as  safety  lies  in  certainty, 
and  as  the  bath  will  not  injure  the  image,  it  is 
better  to  give  the  second  stage  as  much  time 


Snow  Landscape  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“Winter  Sunshine.’’ 

Arthur  Shelley,  Longton,  Staffs. 


as  was  taken  by  the  first  ;  i.e.,  if  fifteen 
minutes  elapse  between  the  placing  of  the 
developed  plate  in  the  fixing  bath  and  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  silver  bromide 
(and  with  some  plates  and  some  varieties  of 
gelatine  it  is  even  longer),  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  it  there  for  another  fifteen  minutes. 

Development  by  Hand. — A  method  of 
development  whilst  on  tour,  which  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  was  described 
by  James  H.  M’Corcle  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Professional  Photographer.  Mr.  M’Corcle  uses 
the  ready  prepared  developers,  fixers,  etc.,  in 
tubes,  which  only  require  dissolving  in  water. 
He  employs  absorbent  cotton  wool.  Having 
mixed  the  solutions,  he  places  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool,  as  big  as  an  egg,  in  the  hypo, 
and  another  in  the  developing  solution.  The 
plate  is  first  weited  with  water,  then  with  the 
saturated  cotton  from  the  developer,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  centre  of  the  plate,  apply  to  the 
film  with  a  circular  motion,  then  go  across 
the  plate  each  way,  right  up  to  the  edges. 
After  the  plate  has  been  thoroughly  covered, 
wait  a  few  moments,  and  then  repeat  the 
operation.  When  the  image  begins  to  appear, 
the  real  advantage  of  this  method  comes  in. 
If  one  part  develops  faster  than  another,  hold 
the  plate  so  that  the  developer  will  drain  from 
that  part  on  to  the  slower  developing  portion, 
and,  with  the  cotton,  swab  the  backward  part 
of  the  plate  until  it  develops  up  evenly.  Then 
wash  it  under  the  tap  or  in  a  bowl,  and  swab 
hypo  over  it  in  the  same  way,  being  very 
careful  that  the  cotton  does  not  press  on  the 
emulsion,  or  scratching  may  be  the  result. 
When  fixed,  wash  of  course  again  as  usual. 

Ever  Ready  Scales. — The  amateur  who 
has  a  pair  of  scales  that  require  holding  in  the 
hand,  says  a  wiiter  in  the  Photographic  News, 
will  find  himself  one-handed  when  he  is  using 
them,  which  is  rather  awkward.  To  prevent 
this  weakness  make  the  scales  hold  up  in  this 
simple  way  :  Procure  a  box  3  in.  longer  than 
the  height  of  the  scales,  and  rather  wider  than 
their  widest  part.  Stand  this  on  end,  with  the 
lid  open  to  right  or  left  as  preferred.  This 
will  form  a  little  cupboard,  which  can  be  fixed 
in  a  convenient  place.  Screw  a  small  hook 
inside  this  cupboard  at  the  top,  and  hang  the 
scales  thereon.  Glue  a  small  cardboard  box 
in  the  centre  to  hold  the  weights.  When  not 
in  use  shut  the  cupboard  door  and  fasten  with 
a  small  hook,  and  the  thing  is  always  ready 
and  leaves  you  both  hands  at  liberty  when 
weighing  anything. 

To  Detect  Pinholes. — At  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  the  bellows  of  the  camera  should  be 
examined  for  pinholes  or  weak  spots  through 
which  light  may  enter.  Cover  the  head  with 
thb^focussing  cloth,  and  having  lifted  up  the 
focussing  screen,  wait  two  or  three  minutes  to 
allow  the  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  and  then  get  someone  to  move  a 
lighted  candle  all  round  the  bellows,  and  watch 
for  leaky  places.  When  found,  glue  a  small 
piece  of  linen  over  the  hole,  and  when  dry  give 
it  a  thick  coat  or  two  of  dead  black  varnish. 
Occasionally  paint  over  the  whole  of  the  inside 
of  the  camera  and  the  dark  slides  with  this,  so 
as  to  make  certainty  more  sure. 
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Conditions. — In  this  department  we  criticise  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose,  and  give 
reproductions  of  some  that  are  particularly  useful 
for  illustrating  the  principles  of  pictorial  selection. 
Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted  flat  (not 
rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps  and 
“The  Critic"  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned.  Prints 
sent  in  in  January  are  criticised  in  March,  and  so  on. 

Monthly  Prizes. — Prizes  of  10s.  and  5s.  respectively 
are  given  to  the  best  and  second  best  photographs  sent 
in  for  criticism.  Read  the  “  Conditions  ”  above. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture.  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  work 
does  not  “  pay  ”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  soi  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  bv  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Pcstal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford. 

AWARDS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  first  position  this  month  has  been 
achieved  by  Mrs.  Walter  Cochrane,  “  Sand- 
field,’  ’  Wordsley ,  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire, 
for  a  genre  subject,  entitled,  “  Buy  a  flower, 
sir.  ”  Though  faulty  in  some  respects,  notably 
the  position  of  the  hand  holding  the  flower, 
which  is  too  much  raised,  yet  the  natural 
expression  of  the  flower-girl  entitles  the  work 
to  praise.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the 
figure  ought  to  have  been  brought  further 
away  from  the  wall ;  but  this,  after  all,  is  not 
a  serious  matter.  The  great  thing  is,  the 
position  is  easy  and  the  expression  is  far 
removed  from  the  "  waiting  to  be  took  ”  style, 
that  constitutes  its  chief  merit. 

Second  in  the  list  comes  Brian  A.  Raves, 
“Beethoven,”  Salisbury  Road,  Dover,  who 
has  made  a  very  fair  architectural  picture  of 
the  Norman  Stairs  at  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
He  has  omitted  to  tone  down  the  sky,  or 
print  in  a  suggestion  of  a  cloud,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole,  his  picture  is  a  trifle  flat.  But 
apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is  com¬ 
mendable  of  its  kind,  and  is  certainly  the  next 
best  print  among  the  entries. 

H.  B.  Cookson. — A  very  pretty  scene,  which 
would  make  a  good  picture  if  you  could  put  a 
little  more  vigour  into  the  print.  The  print 
you  have  sent  to  us  is  flat,  and  the  foreground 
is  no  stronger  than  the  distance,  with  the 
result  that  the  effect  of  perspective  is  des¬ 
troyed. 


Jacobus. — As  a  picture,  spoiled  by  too  many 
straight  lines,  and  the  impression  of  a  storm 
approaching  is  not  conveyed  with  sufficient 
strength. 

John  D.  Perry. — Not  a  very  nicely  chosen 
standpoint ;  a  lot  of  the  foreground  is  unin¬ 
teresting,  and  might  have  been  trimmed  away. 
Your  sky  is  very  white,  and  ought  to  have 
been  sunned  down. 

J.  R.  H. — Not  interesting  enough.  A  broad 
path,  such  as  that  which  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place,  should  be  relieved  by  a  figure  of  an 
appropriate  kind.  Your  sky  also  needs  toning 
down. 

Urmyc. — A  very  indistinct  photograph  of  a 
water-fall.  As  a  picture,  very  much  wanting 
in  the  quality  of  breadth. 

M.  L, — A  little  too  much  developed;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  face  and  dress  show  up  to  be 
very  white  indeed.  The  young  lady  has  rather 
a  set  expression.  We  think  she  would  have 
appeared  to  better  advantage  side-face. 

Ahr  Wilf.  —  The  boy  looks  a  little  bit 
expressionless,  and  you  ought  to  have  focussed 
rather  more  sharply  upon  his  face.  Otherwise, 
the  position  is  not  bad.  The  next  time  you 
try,  take  off  his  white  collar. 

Eff  See. — Not  a  bad  interior  ;  except  that 
the  table  is  too  prominent,  we  have  no  fault  to 
find. 

Tisca. — Very  fair.  Only  needs  a  suggestion 
of  sky  to  give  it  the  finishing  touch. 

Determined. — You  had  a  good  opportunity 
here,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
as  well  as  you  ought  to  have  done.  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  advise  trimming  the  pic¬ 
ture  so  that  the  upright  objects  in  it  shall 
appear  upright.  At  present  they  are  heeling 
over  in  a  terrible  manner.  The  mass  of  harness 
is  most  conspicuous,  and  ought  to  be  cut  away, 
as  it  detracts  from  what  should  be  the  chief 
interest  of  the  picture.  One  ought  to  see 
rather  more  of  the  boy’s  face,  and  if  the  dog 
were  not  quite  so  much  in  the  centre,  but 
removed  a  little  more  to  the  left-hand  side,  a 
better  balance  would  be  given  to  the  whole. 
We  do  not  care  for  your  purple  tone. 

Oak. — We  think  the  negative  quite  strong 
enough.  There  is  a  nice  atmospheric  effect  in 
the  print,  which  is  very  pleasing.  The  only 
fault  of  any  importance  we  have  to  find  is  the 
boat  is  broadside  on,  and  its  deck-line  corre¬ 
sponds  too  closely  with  the  horizon  line.  The 
horizon  needs  breaking.  You  should  have 
moved  round  rather  more  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  when  you  would  have  succeeded  better  in 
this  respect.  In  development,  printing,  etc., 
you  appear  to  be  doing  very  nicely. 

Heather. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  with  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  grouping,  you  would 
have  succeeded  better  still. 

Claret  and  Gold. — On  the  whole,  very 
fair.  You  might  trim  a  little  off  the  top  of  the 
picture,  say  about  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
washerwoman’s  face  might  have  been  just  the 
least  little  bit  more  visible.  At  present  her 
nose  looks  like  a  white  blotch.  In  other 
respects  we  have  no  alteration  to  suggest. 
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Humpty  Dumpty. — We  hardly  think  the 
Weir  a  picturesque  object.  It  also  makes  a 
most  unfortunate  angle  in  the  composition, 
and  carries  the  eye  to  a  point  where  there  is 
nothing  in  the  least  beautiful  or  interesting. 

Limpet. — The  brick  wall  is  an  unfortunate 
feature,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  included. 
You  also  made  the  mistake  of  omitting  to  pose 
the  boys  rather  more  carefully.  You  had  an 
excellent  opportunity,  but  you  did  not  make 
any  very  good  use  of  it. 


Imperial. — Not  a  bad  point  of  view,  but  a 
child  feeding  the  ducks  would  have  added  to 
the  interest. 

P.  M.  N. — There  is  want  of  balance  about 
this  composition.  The  road  runs  out  of  the 
picture  to  the  left,  and  the  fellow  by  the  gate 
is  also  looking  out  in  the  same  direction,  which 
implies  that  there  is  something  which  ought  to 
have  been  included  in  the  picture.  The  print 
has  a  very  nice  brown  tone,  but  a  sky  would 
be  a  slight  improvement. 


Godnor  Nurmo.  —  Very  black.  Over¬ 
printed,  and  evidently  a  thin  negative.  You 
must  improve  your  work  technically,  Mr. 
Nurmo,  and  then  see  what  you  can  do  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view. 

Excelsior. — A  very  nice  little  snap-shot, 
which  might  yield  a  good  enlargement.  It 
has,  certainly,  many  good  qualities  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view. 


Genera!  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“  Buy  a  Flower,  Sir.” 

Mrs.  Walter  Cochrane,  Stourbridge. 


Browny  W. — The  building  is  tippling  over 
frightfully.  Why  could  you  not  trim  it 
straight  ?  Probably  you  have  tilted  your 
camera  upwards,  and  so  produced  distortion. 
Otherwise  not  bad. 

Demi-plaque. — Sunlight  too  bright,  hence 
the  picture  is  broken  up  into  little  spotty  bits 
of  light,  which  entirely  take  away  the  effect  of 
breadth — a  quality  which  should  be  present  in 
every  good  photograph.  Apart  from  this,  and 
that  your  distance  is  not  very  clearly  visible, 
you  have  a  very  nice  picture. 
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Derring  Do. — The  elements  in  this  picture 
are  good,  and  furthermore  they  combine  very 
well,  but  there  is  a  weakness  about  the  middle 
distance,  which  suggests  that  you  have  been 
interfering  in  some  way  with  the  print,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  picture.  Enlarged,  and 
printed  with  greater  strength  and  more  con¬ 
trast,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  this. 

Focus. — Not  a  bad  river  scene,  but  you 
ought  to  have  pointed  the  camera  rather  more 
to.  the  right  in  order  to  get  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  river. 


Nore  Light. — Too  many  broadside  boats, 
which  cut  the  picture  up  into  layers.  This 
could  easily  have  been  remedied  by  moving 
away  round  to  the  left  and  taking  some  of  the 
boats  prow  or  stern  on.  Clouds,  fair.  Nega¬ 
tive  and  print  appear  to  be  satisfactory  from 
a  technical  point  of  view. 

Carbry. — Much  too  muddled  and  too 
lacking  in  interest  to  be  worth  taking.  You 
can  develop  and  print  nicely,  but  you  must 
exercise  a  little  more  taste  in  your  choice  of 
a  subject,  or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
of  point  of  view. 


Careful. — Carefully  executed  architectural 
photograph,  which  might  have  been  improved 
by  moving  the  camera  rather  more  towards 
the  front  of  the  doorway.  We  do  not  mean  a 
full  front  view,  but  we  think  at  present  you 
show  too  little  of  the  most  important  part  of 
the  subject. 

Quinquex.  —  A  somewhat  muddy  print, 
which  needs  rather  more  interest  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  to  make  a  picture  of  it. 


General  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  The  Norman  Stairs,  Canterbury  Cathedral.” 
Brian  A.  Raves,  Dover. 


Brownie. — Amusing,  and  fairly  well  done, 
but  scarcely  calls  for  criticism  from  a  pic¬ 
turesque  point  of  view. 

Wirral.— This  picture  fails  for  want  of  a 
good  foreground.  What  a  pity  you  did  not 
take  up  some  position,  where  you  could  have 
introduced  a  little  strand  or  beach  into  the 
picture.  You  could  also  improve  it  by  print¬ 
ing  in  a  sky. 

Concord.— Not  at  all  bad,  though  one  could 
wish  that  the  geese  were  more  separated.  It 
would  be  [better  also  if  some  of  them  were 
further  back. 
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Bromide. — These  reflections  in  the  water 
are  not  at  all  nice,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
chosen  the  church  looks  very  stiff,  especially 
on  account  of  the  wall.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
much  better  point  of  view  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  churchyard  itself. 

Lassie. — You  were  too  close  to  the  old 
lady  ;  a  little  more  background  ought  to  be 
visible.  At  present  the  picture  seems  to  be 
all  apron  and  sun-bonnet,  both  of  which 
objects  appear  to  be  somewhat  shapeless. 

Kodet. — Rather  lacking  in  interest,  and 
too  limited  in  the  distance.  Nicely  developed 
and  printed. 

Qptimus. — A  very  pretty  group  of  cottages, 
but  not  very  well  handled.  Your  camera 
should  have  been  turned  rather  more  to  the 
left,  to  cut  off  about  one  inch  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  Moreover,  the  picture  begins  just 
where  the  fall-pipe  is,  but  it  ought  to  include 
more  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  By 
this  alteration  you  would  get  rid  of  the  ugliest 


Newark. — Very  clean  and  clear,  rather  too 
much  so  in  fact.  It  would  look  better  printed 
more  softly  in  platinotype  or  carbon  with  a 
suspicion  of  shading  about  the  zenith.  A 
ity  you  could  not  get  a  figure  to  fill  in  the 
lank  road. 

Pydew. — Focus  not  sharp  enough  in  the 
foreground.  Rather  a  hackneyed  subject. 
Nicely  printed  and  correctly  developed. 

Dan.  —  Somewhat  lacking  in  interest. 
Might  be  improved  by  trimming  away  an 
inch  on  the  left,  or  by  cutting  the  print  into 
the  form  of  a  circle.  Nevertheless,  we  hardly 
think  the  cloud  effect  sufficiently  striking  to 
be  worth  an  exposure. 

Lancastrian. — Print  is  rather  over-printed. 
You  have  got  a  nice  sky,  but  there  is  rather 
too  much  of  it.  Trim  away  about  half  an 
inch,  then  you  would  diave  a  passable  picture, 
though  the  sheep  are  rather  too  much  in  a 
straight  line. 


chimney  of  the  lot,  you  would  get  more  of  the 
road,  and  you  should  have  waited  until  the 
cart  in  the  distance  had  reached  the  immediate 
foreground  ;  then  you  would  have  had  a 
passable  picture.  Half  an  inch  less  of  sky 
would  be  no  detriment. 

Aveugle. — (i)  You  put  the  camera  too  close 
to  the  flowers ;  they  are  a  little  shapeless  the 
Sight  being  too  strong.  Vases  of  flowers 
arranged  in  the  ordinary  way  are  most  tire¬ 
some,  one  sees  thousands  of  them.  Flowers 
are  best  arranged  in  a  basket,  or  thrown 
loosely  on  the  table,  or  in  a  wide  dish.  {2) 
A  mysterious  green  marine  1  scene.  The 
sort  of  thing  that  one  sees  everywhere. 
Not  worth  photographing,  but  we  must 
admit  that  you  have  made  the  most  of  it. 
It  is  very  nicely  printed  and  suitably  mounted. 

Rosa.— Not  bad,  but  might  be  improved 
with  the  introduction  of  a  figure  or  two. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Optimus. 


Eizzil. — Very  nicely  done.  You  were 
quite  right  in  using  the  smallest  stop.  You 
have  slightly  tilted  the  camera,  we  believe ; 
the  consequence  is,  the  wardrobe  appears  to 
be  heeling  over,  but  the  objects  are  nicely 
arranged,  and  the  colour  of  carbon  print  you 
have  chosen  is  very  suitable.  You  have 
evidently  mastered  development  and  printing. 

Wm.  C. — Technically  good.  Artistically 
moderate.  Cut  away  half  an  inch  of  the 
water,  and  you  will  get  a  better  effect.  You 
should  have  focussed  sharp  on  to  the  stones, 
and  let  the  distance  take  care  of  itself. 

Nil  Desperandum.- — This  is  a  puzzle. 
Where  is  the  base  of  the  perambulator  ?  Too 
much  sky  and  too  little  foreground.  Try 
again. 

Riverside. — Foreground  blurred  and  not 
pronounced  enough.  Water  too  white,  sky 
too  white,  hardly  relief  enough.  Bolder 
lighting  desirable. 
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Pixie.  —  Fairly  natural.  An  ordinary 
umbrella  would  have  been  better  than  a 
Japanese  one,  and  the  child  might  have  turned 
it  rather  more  round  to  the  back,  so  as  to  hide 
the  drain  pipes,  etc. 

Novo. — Something  gone  wrong  in  your 
foreground,  Novo  ;  it  fades  off  into  an  imper- 
ceptable  thinness.  We  do  not  call  the  trees 
graceful,  they  are  too  higgledy-piggledy.  You 
ought  to  have  found  a  better  point  of  view. 

Taylor. — So  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
such  a  minute  specimen,  the  picture  ought  to 
"be  worth  enlarging.  You  must  be  careful  that 
the  foreground  is  not  too  spotty.  Probably  a 
little  judicious  sunning  down  in  the  course 
of  the  enlarging  process  will  be  advantageous. 

F.P.H.  (Brighton) — A  grass  cutter  is  one 
of  the  most  ugly  looking  machines  that  one 
could  possibly  introduce  into  a  photograph 


Conway. — You  nearly  made  a  good  thing 
of  this,  Conway,  but  you  know  the  old  saying, 
“There's  many  a  slip,"  etc.  You  did  not 
focus  sufficiently  sharply  on  the  foreground, 
and  your  horse  should  have  been  a  step  or 
two  nearer.  As  it  is  you  might  advantageously 
trim  off  half  an  inch,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
you  take  an  inch  off  the  sky,  you  will  make  mat¬ 
ters  rather  better.  Print  on  rough  surface  paper, 
and  do  not  mount  on  that  nasty  slate-coloured 
cardboard. 

Yen. — (i)  A  bold  coast  scene,  but  we  do  not 
care  for  your  vignetting  as  applied  to  this 
particular  subject.  Developed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  we  think  you  would  get  a  much  better 
result.  (2)  Foreground  rather  weak  and 
uninteresting.  You  would  do  well  to  trim  away 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and  so  get  rid  of  that  very  ugly  tree. 
Also  take  away  a  little  of  the  foreground . 


Notwithstanding  this,  the  boy  is  very  naturally 
posed,  and  his  neglige  appearance  adds  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  the  picture  We  think  you 
might  have  furnished  him  with  a  tennis  racket, 
or  a  bat,  or  something  else  in  place  of  the 
machine.  The  circular  shape  of  the  print  is 
decidedly  appropriate. 

Ajax. — Too  finicking  and  full  of  detail. 
One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  picture  is 
breadth.  There  is  no  breadth  here,  but  only 
a  lot  of  trees,  mostly  in  one  plane,  casting 
very  ugly  shadows  into  very  white  water. 
Technically  you  are  a  good  hand  at  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  you  must  read  Robinson's  book 
on  composition,  and  get  to  understand  how  to 
choose  a  point  of  view. 

Swift. — A  passable  snap-shot.  You  might 
have  made  Johnnie  look  less  knock-kneed.  In 
other  respects  you  have  been  fairly  successful. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  F.P.H  ,  Brighton. 


Bob. — (1)  Altogether  too  chalky,  Bob,  and  as 
a  composition,  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
principal  lines  run  from  side  to  side  of  the 
picture,  and  do  not  carry  the  eye  into  it  at  all 
as  they  should  do.  You  will  have  to  try 
again.  (2)  Your  portrait  is  well  lighted,  but 
the  boy  has  rather  a  fixed  expression,  which 
is  certainly,  we  should  think,  not  his  best. 
Sailor  suits  are  very  pretty,  but  their  collars 
are  a  bug-bear  to  the  photographer. 

Impressionaire. — A  good  idea  but  badly 
carried  out,  and  what  has  happened  to  the 
pond  ?  Its  water  seems  extraordinarily  agita¬ 
ted.  It  will  not  do,  Mr.  Impressionaire,  to 
put  in  such  very  bad  hand-work.  You  ought 
to  have  placed  your  camera  beyond  the  pond 
rather  than  this  side  of  it. 

Terra  Nova. — Very  nicely  done.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  coast  scene.  The 
river  scenery  is  also  good,  and  we  cannot 
suggest  any  improvement  to  you. 
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■D.L.Don.  — Nicely  composed.  It  might 
be  improved  by  trimming  half  an  inch  from 
the  sky,  and  half  an  inch  from  the  foreground. 
The  water  is  particularly  well  rendered. 
With  hoar-frost  the  scene  would  be  really 
beautiful.  At  the  'time  you  took  it  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  intermediate,  and  scarcely  the 
best  for  imitating  in  a  picture. 

Annandale. — A  blurred  foreground,  about 
quarter  of  an  inch  square  of  sea  in  the  distance, 
and  an  absolutely  white  sky.  This  was  hardly 
wisely  considered,  Miss  Annandale.  Give  us 
rather  less  foreground,  a  little  more  sea,  and  a 
respectable  sky,  and  we  shall  be  better  pleased. 

F.  Ocus. — A  passable  interior,  which  would 
be  improved  by  printing  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground  rather  darker.  Why  place  the  cushion 
in  such  a  curious  position  upon  the  armchair  ? 

Cygnet. — Not  at  all  a  bad  photograph  of 
a  breaking  wave. 

L.B.E.  (Wimbledon) — Woodland  paths  are 
as  common  as  flour  and  salt,  and  unless  they 
are  pretty  well  done,  better  left  undone. 
Moreover,  a  path  suggests  people  to  tread  it. 
If  you  could  have  introduced  a  figure  in  the 
foreground,  you  would  have  relieved  the 
somewhat  monotonous  space  and  added  to  the 
picture,  which  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
interest. 

GuillauiVe. — Out  of  focus,  and  an  awful 
muddle  of  tangled  branches,  and  cotton-wool 
water.  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  like  it 
at  all  as  a  picture  ;  though,  from  a  technical 
point  of  vlbw  it  is  all  right. 

BarabaS. — As  a  composition,  this  is  not  at 
all  good.  Every  line  in  the  picture  (and 
there  are  three  or  four  very  conspicuous  ones) 
carries  the  eye  out  at  the  right-hand  side. 
This  is,  therefore,  what  text-books  call  "  lack 
of  balance.”  We  might  also  point  out  that 
the  white  water  foreground  is  anything  but 
beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  your  taste  in 
mounting  is  pretty  good. 

Albertus. — Rather  an  indistinct  print,  in 
a  very  Unfortunate  pinkish  colour.  Bridge 
very  stiff,  but  tree  makes  a  good  foreground. 
We  should  advise  you  to  trim  off  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  water. 

BiRbiT. — This  print  is  scarcely  plucky 
enough  ;  but  we  should  imagine  your  negative 
was  all  right.  The  house  is  very  quaint.  Could 
you  have  introduced  a  quaint  figure  into  the 
foregtound,  so  much  the  better. 

Smilax. — Almost  too  much  cloud  and  not 
quite  enough  Firth  of  Forth,  or  in  other 
words,  the  foreground  is  too  weak  and  obscure. 
The  sea  is  not  obviously  sea  until  one  has 
examined  it  closely.  The  clouds  taken  by 
themselves  are  very  nice. 

May. — Rather  a  weak  print.  Still  your 
water  looks  nice,  and  we  think  that  with  a 
little  stronger  lighting,  you  might  have  had  a 
fairly  good  thing. 

Glynluce. — A  muddy  print  with  nothing 
particular  about  it.  Its  worst  faults  are  the 
placing  of  the  plough,  which  is  ugly,  in 
the  immediate  foreground,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  cows,  which  appear  as  a 
jumbled  mass  of  legs,  heads,  and  tails 


Manx. — We  cannot  make  out  what  is 
going  on  here.  Has  the  child  got  the  treacle 
pot  or  what?  At  all  events,  the  photographer 
has  done  his  work  badly.  His  skin  rug 
foreground  is  far  too  conspicuous ;  a  plain 
carpet  would  have  been  much  more  suitable. 
The  child  is  in  an  ugly  position,  and  its 
expression,  we  imagine,  is  about  the  worst  it 
is  capable  of.  Really,  Manx,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  improve  upon  this. 

Pyro-Soda. — A  very  pretty  woodland  bit, 
about  which  nothing  can  be  said,  except  that 
there  are  scores  like  it  in  other  places,  and 
unless  illuminated  by  some  special  lighting,  or 
in  other  ways  particularly  treated,  they  are 
scarcely  worth  a  plate. 

T.  Liddiard. — Contrasts  too  strong.  Fore¬ 
ground  much  too  white.  Background  rather 
too  dark,  especially  towards  the  top.  Lower 


pane  of  window  should  have  been  covered 
with  newspaper,  to  reduce  amount  of  light 
falling  on  the  table.  Blind  should  have  been 
pulled  up  to  the  utmost.  Two  or  three 
seconds’  longer  exposure  and  soft  development, 
that  is  with  dilute  developer,  would  have 
produced  a  more  uniform  result.  Showcards 
are  an  eyesore,  and  the  print  would  be  improved 
even  as  it  is  now,  by  trimming  away  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  on  the  left,  and  half  an 
inch  off  the  top .  jj  :j  6 

Topsy. — This  house  suggests  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  and  proves  to  us  that  you  have 
not  adjusted  your  swing  back.  Anyhow  it  is 
not  a  nice  subject  to  photograph,  and  we 
forgive  you  for  having  done  it  only  moderately. 

Robin. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  some  of  the 
road  might  easily  be  cut  away  to  advantage. 
A  child  or  two  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
picture  would  also  be  an  improvement. 

Submitted  for  Criticism. by  T.  Liddiard. 
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Golli  Wogg. — This  is  pretty  good  techni¬ 
cally,  but  there  are  one  or  two  faults  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  which  you  ought  not  to 
have  overlooked.  The  light  falls  too  squarely 
upon  the  girl’s  face,  so  that  it  looks  flat — too 
uniformly  white.  Her  mouth  is  unfortunately 
open,  which  does  not  improve  her  appearance. 
You  ought  to  have  removed  her  hat  and  jacket. 
She  looks  lost  in  clothes  at  present. 

Skelly  Burn. — Too  darkly  printed,  or  else 
too  thin  a  negative ;  we  cannot  be  sure  which. 
We  should  prefer  the  milk-maid  turned  round 
and  walking  towards  the  camera,  rather  than 
away  from  it. 

Jackeroo. — A  very  pretty  scene,  but  very 
much  underexposed.  Consequently,  you  have 
obtained  the  much-to-be-condemned  “  soot 
and  white-wash  ”  appearance.  You  should 
have  given  a  longer  exposure,  and  added  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  water  to  your 
developer. 

Yma. — Technically  a  very  passable  photo¬ 
graph  ;  but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  you 
seem  to  have  done  everything  wrongly.  A 
broadside  point  of  view  is  most  unsuitable  in 
this  case,  especially  when,  as  a  background. 


you  have  the  long  straight  lines  of  pavement 
and  parapet.  Had  you  moved  the  camera 
round  to  the  right,  you  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  three  important  changes  : — firstly,  the 
heads  of  both  horses  would  have  been  visible, 
and  the  carriage,  which  is  unimportant,  less 
conspicuous;  secondly,  the  coachman,  instead 
of  being  almost  lost  among  the  bushes,  would 
have  been  drawn  into  relief  by  the  walls  of 
the  house ;  thirdly,  the  somewhat  scraggy 
trees  would  not  have  been  seen.  The  back¬ 
ground  instead  would  have  been  the  open 
road,  tapering  off  into  the  distance. 

Camera  Fiend. — A  nicely  chosen  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  lighting  produces  a  somewhat 
blotchy  appearance,  and  appears  to  be  too 
much  behind  the  camera.  Therefore,  the 
trees  look  flat,  and  the  lighting  being  either  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  different  planes 
would  have  been  more  distinct,  and  the  objects 
would  have  stood  out  in  better  relief. 

L.  W. — (i)  Evidently  a  very  thin  negative. 
Can  you  not  intensify  it  ?  Otherwise,  not  a 
bad  marine  picture.  (2)  A  very  stiff  arrange¬ 
ment.  Hardly  worth  photographing.  Why  not 
attempt  something  more  original? 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Yma. 


G.  A.  T. — This  is  decidedly  better  than  your 
last  effort,  but  the  girl  still  lacks  energy.  She 
looks  too  placid,  and  has  not  the  air  of  being 
anxious  to  get  on  with  her  work.  We  know 
this  is  not  easy  to  secure,  but  still  we  think 
you  might  do  better  than  you  have  done  now. 
So  far  as  position  is  concerned,  no  fault  can 
be  found. 

Merryjig.  —  Not  a  bad  photograph  of  a 
ruin,  though  it  can  be  improved  by  sunning 
down  the  sky  a  little. 

Emms. — As  a  snap-shot,  fairly  good,  though 
it  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  nearest  hound 
should  not  have  been  a  little  nearer,  and  clear 
of  the  horse. 

A.  P. ,  Blackheath. — Foreground  blurred. 
Otherwise,  not  a  bad  snap-shot. 

Protector. — You  went  just  a  little  too  near 
the  cows  to  get  the  best  effect.  You  might 
also  print  in  your  sky  rather  more  deeply  to 
advantage. 

Volunteer. — A  weak  print  of  a  pretty  place. 
There  is  scarcely  enough  interest  beyond  the 
river.  Otherwise,  you  would  have  a  very  fair 
picture. 

Somerset  Webb. — You  have  been  touching 
this  print  in  some  way.  The  consequence  is 
that  it  looks  like  the  head  of  a  statue,  stiffly 
cut  out  There  is  far  too  much  strength  in  the 
face,  and  too  little  in  the  beard  and  forehead. 
This,  we  imagine,  is  produced  in  the  print 
and  is  not  in  the  original  negative. 

Lux. — Very  fairly  done,  but  a  scene  of  this 
character  would  be  improved  by  stronger 
lighting  in  order  to  give  a  little  more  contrast 
to  the  different  planes. 


Hnsweis  to  (Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ol 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming;  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

T.  H. — Photographs  criticised  by  post  are,  of  course, 
eligible  for  any  competition  the  author  likes  to  submit 
them  for. 

S.  C.  Banerji. — Your  experience  is  certainly  a  rather 
uncommon  one,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  any 
reliable  explanation  of  it.  Primarily,  the  temperature  of 
your  solutions  had  something  to  do  with  the  case. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the 
developer  which  would  have  produced  such  a  change. 
Is  it  possible  that  by  any  chance  you  used  hot  water 
instead  of  cold  ?  The  conditions  in  India  are  so  different 
from  what  they  are  here,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  advise  you  in  the  matter.  As  to  your  second  query, 
you  could  fix  a  dozen  plates  successively  in  the  same 
hypo  solution.  The  solution  will  begin  to  stain  long 
before  it  is  exhausted,  and  the  proper  thing  is  to  stop 
short  when  staining  takes  place.  To  remove  hypo  stains, 
make  up  a  clearing  solution  as  follows : — Prepare  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Wash  well,  and  immerse  for  a  short 
time  in  the  bath. 

F.  M. — We  recommend  you  to  refer  to  the  section  on 
Colour  Photography  in  Wall's  Dictionary  of  Photograph  y , 
price  7/6. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

Of  all  the  methods  devised  for  carrying, 
developing  and  other  materials  when  away 
from  home,  “Tabloid  ”  Products  are  not  only 
the  most  compact,  but  the  most  certain.  The 
statements  supplied  as  to  the  exact  weight  and 
nature  of  each  constituent  inspire  a  confidence 
which  can  never  be  felt  with  secret  prepara¬ 
tions.  This  confidence  is  enhanced  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  evident  high  quality  of  the 
chemicals  used,  and  by  the  great  ease  with 
which  solutions  are  made.  Particularly  in 
ensuring  keeping  properties  for  their  photo¬ 
graphic  preparations,  Burroughs  Wellcome 
and  Co.  have  deserved  and  earned  the  thanks 
of  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
“Tabloid”  Pyro,  which  will  withstand  the 
climate  of  Africa,  is  a  triumph,  and  even  more 
so  is  “  Tabloid  ”  Sulphocyanide,  which  is 
practically  non-hygroscopic,  and  may  be  safely 
carried  in  the  tropics.  Preparations,  which 
will  withstand  such  tests,  are  safe  to  use  during 
an  English  summer  holiday.  “  Tabloid  ” 
Photographic  products  are  not  confined  to  one 
or  two  special  formulae.  The  list  embraces 
practically  everything  that  is  required  for  the 
production  of  negatives,  as  well  as  prints  in 
P.O.P.  bromide  and  carbon.  Those  who  do 
not  find  a  formulae  on  the  list  to  suit  their 
fancy,  must  be  hard  to  please,  and  even  for 
them  there  are  such  chemicals  as  Sodium  Car¬ 
bonate,  Sodium  Sulphite,  Potassium  Meta¬ 
bisulphite,  Potassium  Bromide,  and  the  usual 
reducing  agents,  such  as  Pyro.'Metol,  Hydro- 
quinone,  Ortol,  Glycin,  Paramidophenol, 
Amidol  and  Eikonogen,  supplied  separately, 
and  in  convenient  weights  so  that  any  required 
formula  can  be  made  up.  A  few  plates, 
developed  now  and  again  during  a  holiday 
term,  will  often  save  the  photographer  an 
annoying  waste  of  material.  They  will  tell 
him  whether  he  is  getting  the  results  he 
requires  with  the.  exposures  he  is  giving,  and, 
moreover,  will  tell  him  this  before  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  the  error.  For  this  purpose  “  Tab¬ 
loid  ”  Photographic  Chemicals  stand  in  a 
unique  position.  A  recent  introduction,  “Tab¬ 
loid”  Potassium  Percarbonate  gr.  3,  is  of 
special  interest  to  tourists  and  travellers.  It 
enables  the  worker  to  remove  the  hypo  from 
his  plates  or  films  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  an 
immense  convenience  when  running  water  is 
not  available.  It  may  not — nor  is  it  designed 
to — replace  washing  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  but  its  convenience  when  away  from 
home  is  undoubted.  Burroughs  Wellcome 
and  Co.  have  in  preparation  for  the  season  a 
new  booklet  of  32  pages,  which  will  be  sent  to 
readers  of  the  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer 
on  request.  In  addition  to  giving  directions 
for  using  the  firm’s  preparations  in  clear  crisp 
language,  which  eliminates  all  chance  of  error, 
it  includes  matter  which  makes  it  a  practical 
and  useful  guide  to  all  such  operations  as 
developing,  toning,  fixing,  intensifying,  reduc¬ 
ing,  etc. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEALER’S 
ANNUAL. 

This  annual  publication  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  very  appiopriately  in  the  early  spring. 
It  contains  a  number  of  practical  articles  suit¬ 
able  for  the  trade  ;  lists  of  wholesale  houses 
and  trade  marks,  and  a  schedule  of  poisons, 
with  numerous  formulae,  etc.  The  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  are  numerous,  will  be  useful  to 
the  retail  dealer.  The  price  of  the  annual  is 
one  shilling.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Brookes  &  Chalkley,  Ltd.,  Harp  Alley, 
Farringdcn  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  the 
annual  is  issued  to  the  trade  only. 


THE  “ EVELYN  ”  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


This  series  of  preparations,  now  pretty  well- 
known  throughout  the  trade,  has  been  recently 
added  to  by  a  number  of  concentrated  develop¬ 
ers  in  twopenny  packets.  Most  of  these  are  in 


solution,  but  pyro-soda,  for  example,  is  in  two 
sealed  tubes.  Since  developers  and  toning 
baths,  as  a  rule,  keep  better  in  solution,  the 
advantage  of  this  style  of  make-up  will  be 
obvious.  These  preparations  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  all  dealers. 


KODAK  N.  C.  FILM. 

Kodak,  Ltd.,  announce  what  should  prove 
an  important  advance  in  roll  film  production, 
in  a  new  non-curling  orthochromatic  roll  film. 
This  is  to  be  known  as  Kodak  N.  C.  Film. 
This  film  will  dry  perfectly  flat,  without  any 
glycerine  bath  treatment,  an  unquestionable 
improvement  upon  what  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  drawback  in  roll  films. 

THE  SINOP  PROCESS. 

Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.  write  to  say  that  they 
will  furnish  a  paper,  describing  the  Sinop 
Process,  for  reading  before  any  Provincial 
Societies,  ■  who  desire  to  have  it.  They  will 
also  lend  apparatus  and  specimens  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration.  The  process  has 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  among 
amateur  photographers,  and  a  good  many 
have  gone  in  for  the  necessary  appliances. 
Societies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  can 
have  a  demonstrator  upon  application  to 
Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road, 
London,  EC. 

The  new  number  of  the  Photo-Miniature  takes  up 
the  subject  of  “  Development  Printing  Papers.” 
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A  new  book  has  just  been  put  upon  the 
market  by  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  on  the  subject 
of  Photographic  Lenses.  The  authors  are 
Messrs.  Conrad  Beck  and  Herbert  Andrews. 
Their  work  has  been  done  exceedingly  well. 
They  describe,  in  simple  language,  the  con¬ 
struction  and  the  principles  of  photographic 
lenses.  They  also  go  into  the  practical  side  of 
the  question,  and  explain  the  particular  appli¬ 
cation  of  certain  forms  of  lenses,  and  describe 
also  methods  of  testing.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  diagrams  and  illustrations  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  price  of  the  book  is  one  shilling, 
and  since  it  consists  of  no  fewer  than  288 
pages,  we  need  hardly  point  out  that  it  is  very 
good  value  for  the  money. 

THORNTON-PICKARD  NEW 
CATALOGUE. 

When  the  new  Thornton-Pickard  catalogue 
makes  its  appearance,  it  is  usually  eagerly 
scanned  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
best  forms  of  apparatus,  and  seldom  is  it  that 


some  novel  “  invention  is  not  therein  ”  des¬ 
cribed  and  illustrated.  The  present  publica¬ 
tion  shows,  in  particular,  two  new  types  of 


stand  cameras,  the  Royal  Ruby  and  the  Royal 
Ruby  extension,  which  have  fitted  to  them  the 
following  conspicuous  improvements  :  A  rising 
front  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion  ;  a  cross 
front  motion  also  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion  ; 
the  back  of  camera,  instead  of  sliding  forward 


in  brass  grooves  for  short-focus  work,  is  moved 
forwards  and  backwards  by  rack  and  pinion, 
and  is  provided  with  a  new  form  of  clamping 
nut.  The  Automaton  Hand  Cameras,  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  catalogue,  are  of  especial  interest 
to  tourists.  In  their  most  elaborate  form  they 
are  fitted  with  both  focal  plane  and  iris 
shutters,  whilst  in  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
forms  there  is  a  lens  or  iris  shutter.  A  single 


touch  opens  the  camera,  and  automatically 
brings  the  lens  into  position  for  fixed  focus  at 
the  infinity  point.  The  immense  advantage  of 
this  action  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  missed  interesting  subjects  by  the 
time  taken  in  opening  out,  a  not  infrequent 
occurrence.  Focussing  for  objects  nearer  at 
hand  is  accomplished  by  a  convenient  lever 
arrangement,  which  supersedes  the  familiar 
and  awkward  milled  screw.  By  a  very  simple 
movement  of  the  inner  baseboard  the  front 
can  be  extended  for  copying  purposes.  Another 
capital  feature  of  the  camera  is  the  hinging  of 
the  focussing  screen,  which  does  not  turn  back 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  draws  forward,  leav¬ 
ing  just  sufficient  room  for  the  dark  slide  to 
slip  between  Three  illustrations  of  the  camera 
are  given  here,  showing  the  instrument  shut, 
open  as  it  springs  into  position  on  touching 
the  button,  and  drawn  out  at  long  focus. 
These  cameras  may  be  had  for  either  plates  or 
roll  films.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  among  the 
best  and  most  reasonable  in  price  upon  the 
market.  There  are  many  other  excellent 
appliances  in  this  catalogue,  which  all,  who 
are  considering  the  question  of  new  apparatus, 
will  do  well  to  consult.  One  can  always  rely 
upon  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co.'s  productions. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  “  Homeland  Hand¬ 
book  ”  deals  with  the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of 
Exeter.  This  sixpenny  guide  book  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good  in  appearance  and  literary  style. 
There  is  none  of  the  “  scissors  and  paste  ” 
cheap  issue  about  it.  The  illustrations  are 
beautifully  done — some  in  half-tone  and  some 
in  line — and  visitors  to  this  interesting  and 
antique  city,  will  be  wise  to  furnish  themselves 
with  one  of  the  Homeland  Guide-books.  The 
publisher’s  address  is  24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  E  C. 


